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ARTICLE  I. 

CALVINISM:  THE  ORIGIN  AND  SAFEGUARD  OF 
OUR  CONSTITUTIONAL  LIBERTIES.^ 

BY  THE  REV.  ABRAHAM  KUYPER,  D.  D. 

The  ability  of  a  plant  to  live  depends  on  the  root  from 
which  it  springs.  He  who  would  guarantee  our  liberty  to 
us  should  know  where  it  originated  and  be  able  to  tell  whence 
it  came.  This  requires  a  simple  knowledge  of  history;  hence 
the  character  of  this  paper  is  purely  scientific. 

Our  field  of  inquiry  is  determined  by  general  and  well- 
known  facts.  It  needs  no  proof  at  our  hand,  that  in  com- 

^  Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hendrik  deVries,  M.A., 
rironxville,  X.  Y. 

[The  author  here  uses  the  word  Calvinism  in  its  broadest  scope  to 
sifjnify  the  tendency,  or  life-principle,  which  makes  the  Soli  Deo  Gloria 
according  to  the  Old  and  Xew  Testament  Scriptures  comprehend  all  of 
life.  This  was  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Church  in  Geneva;  this  is  the 
*  attitude  which  the  Reformed  churches  in  the  Netherlands  strive  to  main¬ 
tain  in  the  face  of  the  various  isms  of  our  times,  all  of  which  in  lesser  and 
greater  degree  tend  to  wrest  the  Scriptures  away  from  under  the  feet  of 
evangelical  Christianity.  And  as  natural  outcome  or  consequence  of  this, 
there  has  been  founded  in  Holland  the  Free  University — 1880 — which 
claims  the  entire  world  of  science  (philosophy,  medicine,  law,  and  the 
arts)  in  willing  and  grateful  subjection  to  the  Absolute  Authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  which  the  Soli  Deo  Gloria  becomes  the  standard  planted  in 
every  domain  occupied  by  human  research  and  thought.  Of  this  whole 
tendency.  Dr.  Kuyper  is  the  living  exponent  in  our  time. — Tr.] 
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parison  with  Europe  liberty  has  no  name  in  Africa  or  Asia. 
In  Europe  no  one  will  look  for  the  cradle  of  liberty  in  Russia 
or  in  Turkey,  in  Spain  or  Austria.  One  would  even  hesitate 
to  do  this  in  Italy  and  the  northern  kingdoms,  in  Germany 
or  France.  Whoever,  on  the  other  hand,  boasts  of  England, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  America  as  being  countries  of 
political  liberty,  is  assured  of  universal  approval.  These  geo¬ 
graphic  lines  coincide  with  the  chronological.  From  Reforma¬ 
tion  times  to  the  French  Revolution,  political  liberty  is  claimed 
and  tried  almost  exclusively  by  England,  Holland,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  America;  and  after  the  revolution  of  1789  the  ac¬ 
climation  of  a  still  broader  liberty  has  thus  far  been  tried  in 
vain  outside  of  these  four  nations.  There  is  good  reason  to 
extend  to  these  four  powers  a  special  patent  of  fitness  for 
political  liberty.  The  origin  of  our  liberty  is  not  found  out¬ 
side  of  their  domain. 

Whence  comes  this  favorable  exception.^ 

Bancroft,  the  celebrated  historian  of  America,  says: 
“The  fanatic  for  Calvinism  was  a  fanatic  for  liberty.”  De 
Tocqueville  testifies:  “America’s  liberty  considers  Chris¬ 
tianity  the  guardian  angel  of  her  struggle  and  victory,  the  cra¬ 
dle  of  her  life,  the  divine  source  of  her  right.”  In  his  recent 
work  “  L’Angleterre  politique  et  sociale,”  Auguste  Laugel 
declares,  “The  doctrinaires  of  France  derived  liberty  from  an 
idea.  ‘  In  England,  however,  religious  liberty  was  mother  of 
all  political  liberty.  The  Holy  Bible  has  set  the  Englishman 
free,  by  making  him  submit  to  its  Authority.”  Groen  van 
Prinsteren,  who  also  as  an  historian  isacorypheus  among  us, 
wrote  only  recently  that  “  In  the  Calvinistic  Reformation  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  lies  the  origin  and  safeguard 
of  these  blessings,  of  which  1 789  gave  us  the  deceptive  prom¬ 
ise  and  the  pitiable  caricature.” 

Hence  the  origin  of  our  liberty  is  found  in  Calvinism. 
This  solution  commends  itself  to  us  already  by  so  much  that 
in  the  four  above-named  countries  the  Reformation  bore  a  se- 
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verely  Calvinistic  stamp,  and  was  governed  by  Geneva.  This 
is  true  of  Switzerland  and  England,  of  Holland  and  America. 

But  this  is  not  enough?  The  propter  hoc  may  readily  ap¬ 
pear  to  differ  from  the  post  hoc,  and  our  assertion  will  prove 
true  only  when  the  progress  of  Calvinism  along  the  lines  of 
its  three  stages — the  French  religious  wars,  the  English  Rev¬ 
olution,  and  the  founding  of  America’s  Union,  shows  us  in¬ 
deed  the  development  of  those  political  liberties,  of  whose 
possession  we  are  so  justly  proud.  For  this  let  us  investi¬ 
gate. 

But  first  a  twofold  observation. 

Our  Calvinists  call  themselves  anti-revolutionists.  How 
are  we  to  understand  this  term.^  Is  it  right  that  this  tend¬ 
ency  be  identified  with  the  Prussian  party  of  Stahl  or  the 
ultramontanic  world  party  In  one  way  it  certainly  is.  When 
the  question  is  put:  VV'^hether  the  state  can  flourish  without 
the  root  of  the  faith,  our  answer  is  the  same  with  theirs.  In 
opposition  to  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  “to  emancipate  the  creature  from  the  Creator,”  they 
and  we  are  one.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  from 
this  common  principle  the  self-same  public  law  is  derived  by 
us  all,  then  I  insist  on  liquidation,  and  maintain  for  Calvin¬ 
istic  public  law  the  independence  which  belongs  to  the  Re¬ 
formed  life.  Upon  the  basis  of  its  Confession,  Rome  built 
apolitical  system  of  its  own,  which,  after  the  character  of  the 
hierarchy,  was  preponderantly  monarchic.  And  Rome  knew 
how  to  bring  this  system  into  practice.  All  the  states  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  instituted  in  accordance  with  the  theory 
of  the  two  swords.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  Rome  was 
found  the  germ  of  a  creative  thought  for  public  law.  This 
was  not  the  case  with  the  Lutheran  reformation,  which  recon¬ 
structed  things,  but  which  built  nothing  new.  In  Germany  and 
in  the  northern  empires  the  political  life  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  simply  continued  after  the  Reformation,  with  Caesero- 
papism  however,  instead  of  the  hierarchy,  by  the  transposition 
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of  spiritual  authority  from  the  Romish  chair  to  the  princely 
cabinet.  Calvinism,  on  the  other  hand,  was  shown  to  possess 
the  power,  which  the  Lutheran  reformation  lacked,  and  has, 
even  as  Rome,  derived  from  a  principle  of  its  own  a  system 
of  its  own  for  political  life,  which,  even  under  the  monarchic 
form,  is  always  recognized  by  its  republican  character.  Cal¬ 
vin  achieved  what  Luther  could  not  do:  Calvin  has  founded 
nationalities.  Our  Union,  the  England  of  “the  glorious  rev¬ 
olution,”  the  Scotland  of  the  Covenant,  the  United  States  of 
America,  are  institutions  of  his  spirit.  Understand  me  well. 
I  know  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  whenever  it  is  required,  is 
able  to  accommodate  herself  to  every  form  of  state;  I  know 
that  before  Reformation  times  the  liberties  of  the  people  re¬ 
ceived  homage  in  these  countries;  I  know  that  learned  Jesuits 
have  been  the  advocates  of  democratic  doctrines.  At  this 
moment,  however,  when  the  question  in  hand  is  not  concern¬ 
ing  abnormal  utterances,  but  concerning  the  life-principle  it¬ 
self,  the  fundamental  thought  of  Rome  may  not  be  designated 
as  otherwise  than  being  severely  monarchical:  ov^er  against 
which  we  have  the  definite  utterance  of  Calvin  in  his  “Insti¬ 
tutes”:  “I  shall  by  no  means  deny  that  the  republican  form 
of  government,  which  consists  either  of  pure  aristocracy,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy,  far  excels  all  oth¬ 
ers.”  And  this  conviction  was  not  founded  on  his  notions  of 
human  excellency,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  born  of  his  pro¬ 
found  interpretation  of  sin.  For  he  adds:  “The  vice  or  im¬ 
perfection  of  men  renders  it  safer  and  more  tolerable  for  the 
government  to  be  in  the  hands  of  many,  that  they  may  afford 
each  other  mutual  assistance  and  admonition,  and  if  any  one 
arrogate  to  himself  more  than  is  right,  the  many  may  act  as 
censors  and  masters  to  restrain  his  ambition.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  does  not  exclude  constitutional 
monarchy.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  where  we  can 
show  how  we  may  recognize  Stahl  to  be  a  great  leader,  and 
still  refuse  to  be  his  followers.  Stahl  is,  without  question, 
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the  most  illustrious  advocate  of  the  anti-revolutionary  princi¬ 
ples  of  recent  date;  no  one  has  made  distinction  between  the 
useful  and  the  objectionable  in  modern  public  law  with  greater 
decision  of  stroke  and  finer  tact  than  he;  he  too  is  an  ad¬ 
herent  to  a  monarchy  that  is  constitutional.  But  he  who 
deems  that,  for  this  reason,  Holland’s  anti-revolutionists  have 
but  to  copy  Stahl,  offends  our  independence.  Stahl  desires  a 
constitutional  monarchy;  and  so  do  we.  But  while  he  is 
zealous  for  a  monarchy  which  is  constitutional,  we  are  zeal¬ 
ous  for  a  constitution  which  shall  be  monarchic.  He  begins 
with  monarchy  and  reaches  the  constitution:  we  begin  with 
the  constitution  and  reach  the  monarchy.  Stahl  is  a  Lu¬ 
theran,  we  are  Reformed,  for  this  have  we  another  state  law. 
To  elect  him  as  our  leader,  without  criterion,  would  betray 
our  want  of  wisdom  and  of  insight.  Stahl  admits  this  him¬ 
self  by  saying  that  the  character  trait  of  Lutheranism  is  “  the 
strongest  foundation  for  monarchic  loyalty”;  and  that  Cal¬ 
vinism  “tends  towards  republicanism,  and  encourages  the 
importance  of  legal  order  to  preponderate  over  personal  au¬ 
thority  and  to  be  a  check  to  it.”  Stahl  is  therefore  no  stand¬ 
ard  for  us.  In  royal  and  aristocratic  circles,  where  there  is 
more  religion  by  the  reveille  than  by  Calvinism,  Stahl’s  un- 
Reformed  and  un-Holland-like  forms,  together  with  his  eternal 
principles,  may  have  been  accepted  by  some,  for  reasons 
easily  conceived,  but  Groen  von  Prinsteren  was  from  the  very 
beginning  too  good  a  Netherlander  and  too  broadly  a  man 
of  the  people,  not  to  have  honored  and  loved  our  Puritanic 
and  Calvinistic  people.  To  this  he  owed  his  invincible  strength 
in  the  face  of  one  so  congenial  in  mind  with  him  as  Van 
Zuylen.  And  is  the  question  raised,  with  whom  our  Calvin¬ 
istic  people  most  gladly  sympathize,  provided  the  heaven  wide 
difference  in  principle  be  in  nowise  sacrificed,  then  be  it  known, 
that  it  is  not  with  the  ultramontanes,  nor  with  the  conseiwa- 
tives,  nor  with  the  doctrinal  liberals,  but  with  those  who  are 
zealous  for  broader  liberties  still.  The  heart  of  our  people. 
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— and  I  think  I  know  it  well — was  never  in  the  rear  guard, 
but  always  under  the  colors  in  the  van,  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty,  the  development  of  national  traits,  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  law. 

The  second  observation  is  added  in  briefer  form.  To 
guard  against  misunderstanding  let  us  emphasize  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  Calvinistic  faith  is  the  mother  of  our  political 
liberty,  and  not  of  the  French  Revolution.  If  this  were  not 
our  conviction,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any  further  dem¬ 
onstration.  On  every  hand  it  is  proclaimed  that  our  present- 
day  revolution  stands  in  close  family  relation  with  Calvinism. 
The  Romish  historian  prefers  to  call  Calvin  the  spiritual  father 
of  the  French  Revolution.  Professor  Alzog,of  the  Freiburg 
Romish  University,  declares  that  “the  intended  results  of 
the  Reformation  came  clearly  to  light,  only  when  from  re¬ 
ligious  interests  they  passed  over  to  political  platforms.  In 
the  root,  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Reformation  are 
one.”  PTom  Cousin’s  well-known  utterance,  “The  sixteenth 
century  began  the  revolution  in  philosophy,  the  eighteenth 
made  it  general  and  broadcast,”  it  clearly  appears  that  in  the 
liberal  camp  equal  reckonings  are  made  with  the  factor  of 
the  Reformation.  Stahl  responds  to  this:  “In  their  essen¬ 
tial  character  Puritanism  and  Revolution  are  not  allied,  but 
antagonistic  to  one  another.”  Why  so  ?  Are  not  both  intent 
upon  liberty  as  their  prize  In  very  deed,  but  they  strive 
to  raise  it  from  a  different  root.  “  Liberty  from  the  philosoph¬ 
ical  idee"  is  the  motto  of  the  PZncyclopedists;  “  Liberty  of 
the  faith”  is  the  magic  \vord  of  the  Reformation.  And  our 
assertion  is  that  the  Revolution  brought  no  liberty,  while 
the  Reformation  did.  Just  consider  facts.  In  Spain,  Austria, 
and  France  the  Reformation  w’as  rooted  out,  and  the  Revo¬ 
lution  nursed,  and  how  weak  has  their  political  liberty  been 
ever  since!  In  Switzerland  and  Holland,  where,  after  the 
Reformation,  the  Revolution  exerted  its  influence,  the  inner 
elasticity  of  liberty  became  debased  rather  than  exalted.  En- 
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gland,  on  the  other  hand,  which  allowed  the  Reformation  to 
permeate  it  as  a  leaven,  and  not  the  Revolution  of  1789,  is 
still  the  guide  of  Europe’s  nations  in  the  struggle  against  re¬ 
ligious  persecution  and  political  tyranny. 

Consider  the  proof  from  history,  in  which  by  preference 
the  developmental  stages  of  Calvinism  are  taken  in  their  re¬ 
verse  order.  Beginning  with  America,  then  England,  we  go, 
by  the  way  of  the  French  religious  wars,  and  Beza,  back  to 
Calvin. 

I. 

We  begin  with  America,  since  he  who  champions  Amer¬ 
ican  liberties  will  certainly  not  be  suspected  of  being  reaction¬ 
ary.  Not  that  the  conditions  in  America  appear  altogether 
without  spot  or  wrinkle;  on  the  contrary,  much  might  be  said 
against  the  Yankee  spirit  in  the  seaport  towns  and  among 
the  money  kings.  But  he  who  would  criticise,  should  do  so 
with  fairness  and  justice,  and  not  forget  that  America  is  still 
very  young;  that,  more  than  any  other  nation,  it  had  to  re¬ 
ceive  within  itself  the  degraded  elements  of  other  climes,  and 
that,  by  its  v'ast  e.xtent  of  territory,  it  stood  readily  exposed 
to  a  degeneration  of  its  national  character.  But  enough :  the 
fact  is  above  question  that  America  lacks  no  single  liberty  for 
which  in  Europe  we  struggle.  In  America  there  is  absolute 
liberty  of  conscience;  liberty  of  trade  and  commerce;  free 
participation  by  the  citizens  in  all  matters  of  public  interest; 
a  government  which  is  responsible  in  all  things;  a  small  army; 
few  onerous  taxes;  liberty  of  organization;  liberty  of  the 
press;  liberty  of  public  worship;  liberty  of  thought.  The 
administration  of  justice  is  quick  and  cheap.  No  such  thing 
as  a  privileged  class  is  known.  There  is  common  equality 
before  law  without  any  reservation.  In  America  modern  lib¬ 
erties  flourish  without  limitation.  Complaint  might  be  made 
about  too  much  liberty;  to  complain  of  a  want  of  it  were 
surely  an  absurdity  there.  In  order  to  determine  whether 
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this  abounding  political  liberty  finds  its  origin  in  the  French 
Revolution,  or  in  the  Genevan  Reformation,  we  should  know 
the  attitude  of  the  American  Union  towards  France  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Did  it  manifest  its  unconcealed 
sympathies  for  France,  and  did  it  hasten  to  appropriate  for 
itself  thQ  new  findings  of  the  National  Convention.^  If  so, 
then  the  plea  for  Calvinism  is  lost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  the  Federal  government,  supported  by  the  best 
elements  of  the  nation,  and  most  clearly  conscious  of  all  its 
doings,  turned  with  abhorrence  from  the  France  of  the  Mira- 
beaus,  then  every  idea  of  affiliation  between  America  and 
France  of  1789  is  readily  dismissed. 

We  are  prepared  to  treat  with  utmost  consideration  the 
current  opinion,  which  represents  the  American  and  French 
revolutions  as  twin  shoots  on  one  stem.  A  striking  similarity 
marks  the  demands  of  the  New  York  mob  and  the  Parisian 
commonalty.  For  a  time  the  American  press  was  as  inflated 
with  empty  enthusiasm  on  abstractions  and  generalities  as  were 
the  French  pamphleteers.  There  was  even  a  momentary  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  Jacobinism  of  Montaigne  would  sweep  across  to 
the  clubs  of  Charleston  and  Baltimore.  An  after-thrill  of  the 
French  Revolution  has  undoubtedly  been  felt  by  the  newly 
constituted  Union.  But  how  much  does  this  prove.^  Could 
the  assistance  France  had  rendered  in  the  revolution  against 
England  so  quickly  be  forgotten.^  Or  could  the  name  of 
La  Fayette  have  lost  its  magic  power  Is  it  strange  that  the 
public  mind  could  not  grasp  at  once  the  vast  difference  be¬ 
tween  French  phrases  and  Calvinistic  liberty.^ 

Granting  this  does  by  no  means  weaken  our  position; 
for  if  it  can  be  shown,  that,  notwithstanding  its  attachment 
to  France,  in  spite  of  England’s  refusal  to  execute  the  peace 
that  had  been  made,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  was  enticing  in 
the  republican  form  of  the  French  government,  America  de¬ 
liberately  deserted  France,  in  order  to  seek  England’s  friend- 
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ship,  then  the  inference  of  America’s  liberty  from  France’s 
revolution  falls  away. 

This  was  done  by  the  Federal  government,  and  the  best 
element  of  the  nation  supported  Washington  and  Hamilton 
energetically  in  their  politics,  which  were  adverse  to  France, 
in  direct  opposition  to  Jefferson  the  demagogue,  and  his  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Slave  States,  who  were  in  sympathy  with 
France,  It  needs  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  New  England 
and  the  North  in  general  constituted  the  main  strength  of  the 
Union,  and  not  the  South.  The  Southern  States,  with  their 
stamp  of  aristocracy,  and  slave  element  in  their  economy, 
have  never  been  amalgamated  by  the  real,  genuine  people  of 
the  Union,  not  even  to  this  day.  From  the  very  first  they 
formed  too  sharp  an  antithesis  with  the  real  Union;  they 
followed  another  political  policy;  they  lived  by  another  spirit. 
And  this  political  antagonism  made  itself  known  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  very  question  we  now  deal  with,  when  in  1793 
the  South,  under  Jefferson,  took  sides  with  France,  and  the 
real  Union,  under  Washington,  undertook  to  disarm  Jefferson 
and  render  harmless  his  sympathies  for  France.  The  strug¬ 
gle  was  hot  and  violent.  The  apostles  of  the  revolution — 
Genet  and  Adet — came  over  from  Paris  to  Charleston  to  feed 
the  fires  of  division.  Washington  writes:  “To  sum  the 
whole  up  in  a  few  words,  I  have  never,  since  I  hav'e  been  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  seen  a  crisis  which  in 
my  judgment  has  been  so  pregnant  with  interesting  events, 
nor  from  which  more  is  to  be  apprehended,  whether  viewed 
on  one  side  or  the  other.”  England  and  P'rance  were  at  war, 
England  against,  and  France  in  favor  of  revolution.  This 
question  was  likewise  to  be  settled  by  the  Union.  It  was 
readily  seen  that  great  principles  were  at  stake.  Would  sides 
be  taken  with  the  historic  government  of  Great  Britain  or 
with  the  revolutionary  leadership  of  Paris  Thus  the  ques¬ 
tion  stood,  and  Hamilton  made  answer,  according  to  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  own  testimony, saying:  “That  he  considered  the  Brit- 
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ish  constitution,  with  all  the  corruption  of  its  administration, 
as  the  most  perfect  model  of  government.”  “  The  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  saw,”  writes  Professor  Holst  from  Strasburg,  “that 
the  hollow  abstractions  of  Paris  were  altogether  impracticable. 
Their  politics  were  founded  on  real  relations,  and  not  on  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  they  knew  that  they  could  not  deal  with  hu¬ 
man  beings  as  with  dead  numbers  or  logical  ideas.”  Strong 
in  this  conviction,  they  were  ready  for  action;  Jay  was  de¬ 
puted  to  London  to  assure  the  peace  with  England;  the  con¬ 
vention  in  Paris  was  ignored.  The  position,  once  taken,  was 
maintained,  though  France  severed  its  diplomatic  connection, 
and  tidings  were  wafted  across  the  deep,  that  France  in  the 
exalted  possession  of  her  glory  deemed  it  beneath  herself  to 
continue  dealings  with  a  Union  that  courted  the  favor  of 
Phigland  and  licked  the  dust  off  the  feet  of  its  former  op¬ 
pressors. 

Whether  the  people  favored  this  policy  would  be  shown, 
as  it  always  is  in  America,  by  the  presidential  election.  This 
occurred  in  1796.  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  the  candidates  for 
office.  Jefferson’s  candidacy  implied  a  triumph  for  the  France- 
loving  South:  Adams’ name  implied  the  approval  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  government,  and  .  .  .  Adams  was  elected,  the 
foreign  element  had  to  lower  its  flag,  the  best  elements  of  the 
nation  took  sides  against  the  revolution,  and  that  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  heart  of  the  Union,  stood  strongly  by  the  side  of 
Washington,  appears  notably  from  the  writings  of  Dwight  to 
Wollcott:  “  Our  good  people  of  New  England  will  never  per¬ 
mit  a  war  with  Great  Britain;  sooner  would  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  our  inhabitants  separate  at  once  from  the  Union.” 

Is  the  question  asked,  whether  the  American  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  March,  1789,  was  copy  of  Rousseau  literature,  then 
Holst  replies  that,  “  It  is  folly  to  assert  that  the  Rou.sseau 
writings  exerted  an  influence  on  the  development  in  America”; 
which  opinion  is  supported  by  the  following  facts:  that  in  a 
session  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  framing  of  this 
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constitution,  at  a  critical  period  Franklin  arose  and  proposed 
prayer  for  light  from  the  All-wise  God,  since  he  (Franklin) 
saw  no  way  out  by  which  to  solve  the  problem; — that  in  the 
congress  of  1 797  the  debates  on  the  slav'^e  question  were  con¬ 
ducted  not  merely  by  religious  but  scriptural  arguments; — 
and  that  in  one  of  America’s  most  widely-read  periodicals 
appeared  this  statement:  “Such  a  government  we  regard  as 
more  than  the  expression  of  calm  wisdom  and  lofty  enthusi¬ 
asm,  it  has  its  distinctively  providential  element.  It  was  God’s 
saving  gift  to  a  distracted  and  imperiled  people.  It  was  his 
creative  fiat  over  a  weltering  chaos,  ‘let  a  nation  be  born  in 
a  day.’” 

If  this  is  not  sufficient  proof,  and  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  War  of  the  Revolution  against  England  was  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  tearing  down  of  the  Bastile,  and  early  fruit  of  the 
labors  of  the  Encyclopedists,  then  we  refer  to  Burke,  that 
eminent  anti-revolutionist  who  defended  America’s  insurrec¬ 
tion  with  loud  enthusiasm;  and  better  still,  to  have  America 
speak  for  herself,  we  refer  to  Green’s  description  of  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  colonists  to  the  mother  country.  “They 
loved  England,”  he  writes,  “with  the  love  of  a  child  which, 
forced  to  leave  home,  remembers  the  past  with  self-reproach 
rather  than  with  anger,  as  soon  as  the  first  bitterness  is  gone. 
A  trip  to  old  England  was  their  ideal  hope.  To  have  been 
there  gave  celebrity  and  fame.  They  were  proud  of  England’s 
history,  of  England’s  literature,  and  of  England’s  heroes.  An 
Englishman  was  always  welcome.  Every  door  was  open  to 
him.  No  circle  which  opened  not  itself  for  him  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.”  No:  America’s  insurrection  was  as  little  a  turning- 
upside-down  of  things,  in  the  sense  of  the  French  Revolution, 
as  was  our  insurrection  against  Spain,  or  England’s  “glorious 
revolution.”  The  American  insurrection  tore  nothing  down; 
it  replaced  no  ancient  I'egivie  by  a  new  order  of  things.  Things 
remained  as  they  were,  only  a  congress  appeared  in  the  place 
of  the  royal  commissary.  America’s  insurrection  was  no  eman- 
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cipation  from  the  Creator,  it  was  done  by  leaning  on  his  help. 
Filled  with  gratitude  for  the  mercies  of  our  God,  reads  the 
preamble  of  the  New  York  constitution,  we,  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  adopt  this  constitution. 

One  more  protest  may  be  entered.  With  Holst  some 
one  may  say,  that  nothing  was  modified  in  America  by  the 
French  Revolution,  but  that,  far  worse,  as  early  as  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  New  England  colonies,  the  adder  of  unbelief  was 
hissing  in  the  grass.  15ut  against  this,  the  Christian  character 
which  America  exhibits  to  this  day  is  witness  conclusiv^e,  as 
well  as  the  incontestable  charter  of  the  founding  of  its  States. 

Ev^en  now  the  people  of  the  Union  bear  the  Christian 
stamp  with  sharp  incisiveness  more  than  any  nation  of  the 
world.  This  cannot  be  denied.  With  a  small  exception,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  merely  in  their  lower  and 
middle  classes,  but  also  in  the  ranks  of  their  scholars  and 
statesmen,  are  positiv^e  believers,  Christian  in  a  definite  sense; 
what  we  call  orthodox.  And  this  is  true,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Christianity  costs  almost  nothing  in  Europe,  while  in 
America  it  takes  large  fortunes  to  support  it.  Fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  have  been  paid  for  a  pew  in  church.  So  predom¬ 
inant  is  orthodoxy  in  free  America,  that  the  larger  part  of 
immigrants  who  arrive  in  its  seaport  towns  with  skeptical  ideas 
and  irreligious  habits,  quickly  adopt  America’s  supernatural 
life-view.  Existing  conditions  there  are  the  opposite  from 
ours  in  Europe.  If  with  us  it  has  every  appearance  that  the 
liberty  of  the  people  must  be  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
faith,  there  it  is  Calvinism  which,  according  to  the  general 
conviction,  offers  the  surest  safeguard  for  the  continued  pos¬ 
session  of  those  liberties.  It  is  therefore  a  grave  mistake  to 
interpret  America’s  separation  of  church  and  state  after  the 
rule  of  Cavour.  It  is  much  more  sharply  defined  than  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  starts  from  a  different  principle:  not  from  the  desire 
to  be  released  from  church  duties;  on  the  contrary,  it  starts 
from  the  consciousness  that  the  welfare  of  the  church  and  the 
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progress  of  Christianity  demand  this  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence.  This  separation  does  not  forbid,  therefore,  that  the 
sessions  of  Congress  should  be  opened  with  prayer,  as  well 
as  all  other  political  meetings;  that  the  Sabbath  should  be 
inviolate;  that  thanksgiving  days  are  appointed  by  the  Cab¬ 
inet  at  Washington;  and  that  in  plain  English  mention  be 
made  of  the  High  God,  in  every  important  political  message, 
with  such  reverence  and  devotion  as  becomes  the  creature  in 
the  presence  of  its  Creator.  Equal  mistake  is  made  when 
the  common-school  system  of  America  is  considered  parallel 
to  our  theory  of  the  neutral  school.  Read  the  bulky  report 
on  the  common-school  system  in  the  United  States,  pre¬ 
sented  to  English  Parliament  by  Dr.  I'raser,  and  the  twofold 
fact  appears;  that  the  public  school  in  America  is  a  school 
icitJi  the  Bible ;  and  that  since  the  Irish  population  has  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  the  downfall  of  the 
common-school  system  is  foretold.  A  school  of  the  state 
without  Bible  would  simply  be  unthinkable  in  America.  The 
influence  exerted  by  Christianity  is  altogether  too  potent  for 
this.  Of  the  freest  country  in  the  world  it  is  asserted  by  the 
man  who  knew  it  well,  “that  domestic  morals  there  are  much 
stricter  than  in  P^urope,  and  that  Christianity  reigns  without 
opposition  and  is  the  common  heritage  of  all.” 

In  this  threefold  constellation  of  unlimited  political  lib¬ 
erty,  strictness  of  morals,  and  faithful  devotion  to  Christianity, 
the  Union  points  back  directly  to  its  puritanical  origin,  to  the 
invincible  spirit  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and  to  the  spiritual  de¬ 
scent  from  Calvin.  New  ICngland  has  impressed  its  stamp 
upon  the  entire  Union,  and  all  New  P^ngland’s  States  were 
founded  by  martyrs  to  our  Reformed  faith.  Robinson’s  fol¬ 
lowers  went  to  New  Plymouth,  according  to  their  own  confes¬ 
sion,  not  to  organize  a  model  state,  but  to  find  a  spot  where  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  heart.  They 
were  no  impoverished  fortune  hunters,  but  substantial  and 
cultured  representatives  of  the  best  classes  of  English  society. 
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They  were  no  ranting  fanatics,  but  wise  men  of  practical  sense, 
impelled  by  the  one  motive,  “the  glory  of  the  Most  High,” 
and  impassioned  by  the  one  thought,  “  religious  liberty  for  all 
men.”  On  board  of  the  Mayflower  they  wrote  this  preamble 
to  their  code  of  agreement,  “We  who  have  undertaken  to 
plant  a  colony  for  the  glory  of  God- and  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  faith.”  ’  And  their  oldest  historian  narrates,  that 
“  to  enjoy  religious  liberty  was  the  known  end  of  their  coming 
to  this  wilderness.”  According  to  Adams’  solemn  confession, 
New  England  is  not  a  colony  of  commerce,  not  a  colony  of 
deportation,  not  a  colony  for  oppression,  but  a  colony  of  the 
free  conscience.  In  this  liberty  of  conscience  lay  concealed 
the  secret  of  their  strength.  A  Puritan  is  a  born  enemy  of 
clericalism.  “Clerical  overruling,”  says  l^ancroft,  “is  of  all 
tyranny  the  most  grievous  to  bear,  for  it  weakens  every  energy, 
extinguishes  enthusiasm,  and  takes  away  all  courage.”  Puri¬ 
tanism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  vitalizing  principle,  which  en¬ 
genders  vigor,  activity,  and  wisdom;  and  as  for  courage,  a 
Puritan  and  a  coward  are  antipodes  born.  He  who  stands  in 
fear  of  God  fears  not  the  creature.  “  He  that  prays  best  will 
fight  best,”  wrote  Cromwell,  and  Cromwell  was  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age. 

II. 

The  founders  of  the  American  colonies  were  exiles  from 
Great  Britain;  and  we  follow  the  development  of  Calvinism 
step  by  step,  when,  in  the  second  place,  we  fix  our  eye  upon 
its  historic  progress  in  England.  Here  it  must  needs  appear 
in  a  different  form.  While  in  America  it  could  freely  unfold 
the  character  of  its  principle,  this  was  not  possible  in  the 
British  Isles,  where  it  had  to  deal  with  an  historic  past  and 
with  existing  conditions.  Calvinism  is  not  a  stark,  intract¬ 
able  power  which,  during  Calvin’s  lifetime,  had  discovered  its 
ultimate  possible  development  or  attained  its  full  completion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  principle  which  only  gradually  reveals 
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its  inner  strength,  which  has  a  thought  of  its  o\yn  for  every 
age;  which  is  able  to  assume  a  form  convenient  for  every 
land,  and  in  these  very  series  of  transfigurations  continues  its 
progress  of  development.  And  the  history  of  the  English 
disturbances  of  the  seventeenth  century  forms  preeminently 
an  important  moment  in  this  progress. 

It  is  only  lately  that  we  have  reached  a  more  correct 
opinion  on  these  troubles.  Guizot  has  greatly  helped  us  in 
this,  by  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs,  and  honor  is  due 
to  Merle  d’Aubignc,  and  Macaulay,  for  having  sounded  the 
deeply  serious  and  interesting  character  of  this  powerful  move¬ 
ment  of  the  war  of  the  Independents.  This  needs  not,  how¬ 
ever,  occasion  surprise.  The  Independents  were  defeated,  and 
never  obtained  a  hearing  for  their  cause.  It  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  Romish  historians  would  antagonize  them.  On 
the  strength  of  slanderous  reports  the  Presbyterian  churches 
have  always  misunderstood  and  misappreciated  them,  and  in 
Lutheran  countries  knowledge  and  inclination  both  were  want¬ 
ing  to  fathom  this  anti-monarchical  commotion.  No  one  plead 
their  cause  for  them;  their  own  testimony  was  invalid;  in 
America,  public  thought  was  busily  making  history,  rather 
than  writing  it,  and  so  it  happened  that  the  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  the  Independents  which  was  formulated  by  their  enemies 
has  been  echoed,  without  question,  by  every  later  historian, 
until  it  was  analyzed  for  the  first  time  by  Weingarten  and 
thereby  destroyed. 

For,  as  it  now  appears,  the  struggle  of  the  Independents 
aimed  to  solve  the  twofold  question:  first,  the  formal  inquiry, 
hinted  at  above:  Is  Calvinism  to  degenerate  into  petrefac- 
tion,  or  prove  itself  a  life-principle  for  future  development> 
both  for  church  and  state  and,  what  is  of  more  importance 
still,  touching  the  root  of  all  liberties:  Is  liberty  of  conscience, 
which  Calvinism  includes  in  its  programme,  to  be  realized  or 
not.^  Let  history  show  the  meaning  of  the  Pmglish  disturb¬ 
ances  touching  these  two  inquiries. 
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For  the  first  question:  Is  Calvinism  petrefaction  or  a  life- 
principle,  we  refer  at  once  to  Robinson,  the  fine  thinker  and 
gentle  Christian,  whose  essays  are  still  a  literary  delight,  and 
who,  as  spiritual  father  of  the  Independency,  far  excels  the 
silly  renegade  Brown,  in  vigor  of  intellect  and  greatness  of 
soul.  Robinson  had  fled  from  England,  and  lived  first  in 
Amsterdam,  and  afterward  in  Leyden,  and  was  the  leader  of 
the  Brownist  church.  We  have  in  hand  noteworthy  words, 
spoken  by  him  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers  as  they  embarked  for 
America,  which  place  us  in  the  heart  of  the  question  better 
than  broadest  annals.  “Brethren,”  said  he  to  the  departing 
pilgrims,  “I  charge  you,  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels, 
that  you  follow  me  no  further  than  you  have  seen  me  follow 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  not  reached  the  end.  The 
Lord  has  more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy  word. 
I  cannot  sufficiently  bewail  the  condition  of  the  Reformed 
churches,  who  are  come  to  a  period  in  religion,  and  will  go  at 
present  no  further  than  the  instruments  of  their  reformation; 
the  Lutheran  halting  with  Luther,  the  Calvinists  with  Calvin. 
Luther  and  Calvin  were  great  and  shining  lights  in  their  times, 
but  they  penetrated  not  the  whole  council  of  God,  and,  were 
they  now  living,  would  be  as  willing  to  embrace  further  light 
as  that  which  they  first  received.  I  beseech  you  to  remem¬ 
ber,  it  is  an  article  of  your  church  covenant,  that  you  should 
be  ready  to  receiv'^e  whatever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you 
from  the  written  word  of  God.  But  I  must  here  withal  ex¬ 
hort  you  to  take  care  what  you  receive  as  truth,  for  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately  out  of 
such  thick  antichristian  darkness,  and  that  perfection  of  knowl¬ 
edge  should  break  forth  at  once.”^  Is  not  this  manliness  and 
nobility  of  speech,  and  does  it  occasion  no  surprise  that  such 
a  man  and  his  followers  should  have  been  persecuted  with 
bitterest  sarcasm,  wildest  anger,  abuse,  and  disdain.? 

How,  moreover,  is  it  to  be  explained,  that  the  Presby- 
1  Bancroft,  Vol.  i.  pp.  306,  307. 
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terians  in  England,  who  also  were  Calvinists,  were  accessory 
to  this  evil?  The  justly  celebrated  masterpiece  of  Bunyan  is 
well  known,  at  least  by  name;  this  most  beautiful  allegory  is 
but  a  single  utterance  of  the  deep  spirituality  of  life,  of  the 
tenderness  of  heart,  and  of  holiest  mysticism,  which  comes  to 
us  from  the  circles  of  these  Independents.  How  then  explain 
the  phenomenon  that  the  Reformed  churches,  which  boast  of 
Hunyan  to  this  day,  and  warm  their  hearts  by  the  glow  of  his 
mysticism,  have  lived  in  relentless  hostility  to  the  Independ¬ 
ency,  and  have  transposed  into  its  opposite  the  “  de  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum,”  when  it  concerned  them?  The  antithesis 
alone  between  petrefaction  and  life-principle  offers  us  the  so¬ 
lution.  Repristination  or  development  was  the  issue  at  stake 
between  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 

In  England  the  Reformation  under  Henry  VIII.  limited 
itself  to  a  meaningless  exchange  of  spiritual  authority.  Hence¬ 
forth  England’s  King,  and  not  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rome,  was 
to  be  clothed  with  the  spiritual  authority  of  England’s  church, 
but  the  church  itself  remained  almost  wholly  unchanged.  The 
humiliation  of  John  Londerland  was  revenged.  Nothing  was 
done  beyond  that.  Edward  VI.  died  young.  During  Mary’s 
reign  Rome  was  again  preferred,  and  Pdizabeth,  “the  maiden 
queen,”  was  the  first  to  infuse  the  old  hierarchical  and  now 
national  church  form  with  the  substance  of  the  Reformed  and 
very  positive  Calvinistic  doctrine.  So  it  continued  to  be  a 
reformation  beginning  with  the  throne,  and  therefore  met  with, 
no  response  from  the  heart  of  the  people.  Three-fourths  of 
all  England  remained  in  sympathy  with  Rome.  Not  the  six¬ 
teenth,  but  the  seventeenth,  century  witnessed  the  energetic 
reformation  of  the  English  people.  By  far  the  larger  part  of 
the  nation  turned  with  heart  and  soul  toward  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  only  during  those  later  periods,  under  the  combined  in¬ 
fluence  of  Scotland  and  Holland.  Hence  all  the  sorrows  that 
came  upon  England.  That  twofold  reformation — one  having 
its  rise  with  the  throne,  the  other  with  the  people;  one  of 
VOL.  LII.  NO.  207. 
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the  sixteenth,  the  other  of  the  seventeenth  century — must 
lead  to  collisions.  In  the  cities  especially,  and  in  the  north  of 
England,  the  Reformed  people  resisted  the  Episcopal  Church. 
They  were  Calvinists,  and  they  demanded  that  their  church 
form  should  be  Calv'inistic  too.  That  church  form  had  as¬ 
sumed  its  own  outlines  in  Geneva,  France,  and  Holland.  As 
the  Reformed  church  was  there  and  in  Scotland,  their  church 
in  England  should  be.  And  this  is  the  stand  these  Presby¬ 
terians  took.  Calvinism  is  petrefaction,  they  said;  it  is  bound 
to  the  form  it  had  assumed  once.  Reject  it  therefore  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  form,  or  with  that  form  take  it. 

And  against  this  Robinson  rebelled,  and  Milton  hurled 
the  bolts  of  his  eloquence  against  this  stand,  and  the  utter¬ 
most  efforts  of  the  Independents  were  directed  against  this 
griev'ous  error.  And  rightly  so.  They  fought  with  Calvin 
on  their  side.  He  had  emphatically  denounced  being  bound 
to  any  one  form.  By  pressing  this  claim  the  Independents 
saved  the  future  of  Calvinistic  reformation.  They  spake  after 
the  heart  of  England’s  people,  which  could  not  bide  the  form 
of  the  French  church  government.  And  the  outcome,  even 
now,  puts  the  seal  upon  their  struggle,  for  there  is  still  a 
Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  but,  reduced  to  utter  insig¬ 
nificance,  it  is  small  and  of  feeble  spiritual  power.  It  was  not 
English,  and  in  the  I'rench  form  it  could  not  flourish  on  En¬ 
glish  soil. 

This  is  what  the  Independents  foresaw.  They  had  no 
thought  of  rejecting  Calvinism.  In  loyal  attachment  to  the 
central  dogma  of  the  election  they  far  excelled  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  but  they  desired  an  idiomatic  church  form  for  England, 
which  at  the  same  time  should  be  a  development  of  Calvin¬ 
ism.  They  claimed  separation  of  church  and  state;  autonomy 
of  the  individual  churches;  free  combination  into  synods,  no 
compulsion;  free  suffrage  of  the  laity  and  ecclesiastical  gath¬ 
erings  with  open  doors, — virtually  the  same  system  which 
now  prevails  in  Scotland  and  America,  in  France,  Switzer- 
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land,  and  Holland.  The  Presbyterians  suffered  defeat.  After 
Milton’s  rise  they  were  scattered  as  chaff  before  the  wind, 
and  after  a  mechanical  existence  of  nearly  two  centuries,  their 
vitality  is  exhausted.  But  they  have  revenged  themselves. 
When  Hornius  the  historian  came  from  Leyden  to  London, 
they  gave  him  the  most  inane  reports  of  the  movement  of  the 
Independents.  Hornius  accepted  them  readily,  and  embodied 
them  in  his  “de  statu  ecclesiac  Brittanicae  hodierno.”  From 
this  work  Bohme  drew  his  information,  Tzschirner  repeated 
it,  Staiidlin  copied  it,  even  Arnold  and  Schrokh  thought  they 
could  rely  on  his  fictitious  story;  and  so  the  tracks  appear 
along  which  calumny  pursued  its  course,  to  stigmatize  one  of 
the  richest  developments  of  Calvinism. 

The  second  question  at  stake  in  the  war  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  was  of  greater  importance  still:  Is  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  a  dead  letter  in  the  Calvinistic  programme  or  not.? 
The  Inquisition  tolerated  not  the  slightest  divergence  from  the 
confessions  of  Rome.  Compared  with  this,  Calvin’s  declara¬ 
tion  in  his  “Institutes,”  “As  long  as  the  central  truths  of 
Christianity  are  held  intact,  difference  of  opinion  is  to  be  tol¬ 
erated,”  was  the  first  life-utterance  of  a  glorious  principle, 
but  which,  as  shown  by  Serv^etus’  judicial  death,  lay  still  en¬ 
wrapped  in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  old  mother  church. 
In  Germany  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  was 
stifled  by  the  “Cujus  regio,  ejus  religio.”  In  France,  also, 
it  appeared  mixed  up  with  other  interests.  Everywhere  else  it 
met  with  abuse.  All  honor  to  the  Dutch,  therefore;  the 
union  of  the  seven  provinces  took  longest  strides  forward  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  Banished  from  London,  Rob¬ 
inson  found  a  safe  shelter  in  Amsterdam;  driven  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  Jews  found  quarters  in  Holland’s  capital; 
and  diverging  sects  had  liberty  of  worship,  though  within 
closed  doors.  Chief  thanks  for  this,  however,  are  due  to 
practice  rather  than  theory.  Our  Holland  placards  against 
Rome  were  anything  but  tolerant.  The  state  church  ruled 
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supreme.  Difference  of  opinion  might  be  tolerated,  but  lib¬ 
erty  of  conscience  was  not  recognized  as  a  principle.  But 
matters  were  worse  in  England.  The  progress  of  episcopacy 
was  identified  more  and  more  with  the  glory  of  the  nation; 
the  gates  of  the  Tower  admitted  in  turn  Romanists  and  Pres¬ 
byterians;  and  more  than  once  the  followers  of  Geneva  and 
Rome  faced  each  other  on  the  scaffold.  This  state  of  things 
became  more  and  more  untenable  by  the  people’s  reforma¬ 
tion  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Thousands  could  be  op¬ 
pressed  and  persecuted,  but  when  these  thousands  became 
millions,  and  presently  constituted  half  of  the  realm,  the 
scourge  became  powerless  in  the  hand  of  the  chastiser. 

Now  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  assumed  a 
new  phase.  Quite  unexpectedly  the  practical  question  was 
put:  What  is  the  claim  of  your  principle,  when  exiles  not 
merely  seek  your  protection,  and  minor  sects  your  toleration, 
but  when  half  the  nation  despises  your  state  church.^  The 
answer  which  the  Presbyterians  made,  did  not  mend  matters; 
on  the  contrary,  it  created  more  bitter  grievances,  and  it  be¬ 
came  the  spiritual  cause  of  the  death  of  King  Charles.  They 
said  in  substance:  “  Abandon  episcopacy,  and  let  our  church 
be  the  state  church,  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Ge¬ 
neva.”  This  was  but  a  shifting  of  the  question.  For  then 
the  episcopal  portion  of  the  nation  would  have  been  the  ag¬ 
grieved  party,  and  liberty  of  conscience  as  far  removed  as  ever 
from  the  people.  It  was  not  the  Presbyterians,  but  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  opponents,  the  Independents,  who  then  found  the 
answer  that  brought  salvation.  Their  motto  was:  Separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state;  and,  as  outcome  of  this.  Absolute 
liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart. 
Greatly  has  Barebone’s  Parliament  been  slandered;  but  the 
following  statement,  copied  from  its  records,  is  its  own  justi¬ 
fication:  “As  for  the  truth  and  power  of  religion,  it  being  a 
matter  intrinsical  between  God  and  the  soul,  we  conceive 
there  is  no  power  of  coersion  thereunto.”  Liberty  of  con- 
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science  “to  all  that  profess  Christ,  without  exception,”  was 
already  then  the  cry  of  the  Yorkshire  farmers.  Milton  makes 
exception  with  the  Romanists  only,  for  the  sake  of  their  at¬ 
tachment  to  a  foreign  prince.  Godwin  went  so  far  as  to  de¬ 
mand  “a  full  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  sects,  even  Turks, 
Jews,  and  papists.”  “It  is  the  will  and  the  law  of  God,” 
wrote  the  compassionate  Samaritan,  that  after  the  coming  of 
Christ  on  the  earth,  fullest  liberty  should  be  conceded  to 
every  soul  of  every  nation,  of  conscience  as  well  as  of  public 
worship,  to  Christian  and  Jew,  to  Turk  and  heathen  both. 
And  is  it  asked  on  what  grounds  this  claim  was  entered,  then 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  it  is,  as  held  by  the  French  revolu¬ 
tionists  and  by  our  doctrinaires:  “that  the  State  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion  ” ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  interest 
of  religion  and  in  the  fear  of  sin  is  found  the  motive  which 
induced  them  to  honor  the  most  absolute  liberty.  In  1649 
appeared  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  “  The  Liberty  of  Con¬ 
science  asserted,”  by  one  who  calls  himself  “  A  Well-wisher 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  In  this  we  read:  “He  who  in 
matters  of  religion  acts  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  con¬ 
science,  commits  an  accursed  sin.  Whoever,  therefore,  forces 
another  by  violence  or  trickery  to  do  this  thing,  is  cause  of 
his  sin.”  “Persecution  for  the  sake  of  the  faith,”  continues 
he, “is  a  spiritual  murder,  an  assassination  of  the  soul,  it  is  a 
rage  against  God  himself,  the  most  horrible  of  sins.”  And 
what  has  the  French  Revolution  done  but  taken  the  fruit 
from  the  Calvinistic  stem,  and  placed  it  on  its  liberty  tree, 
with  the  perversion  however  of  its  moral  motives,  in  that  it 
rejected  every  faith.  This  does  not  claim  innocency  for  the 
Independents  on  every  score.  In  the  heat  of  battle  they 
often  tolerated  “Levelers”  in  their  ranks;  and  in  their  pam¬ 
phlets  they  often  desecrated  their  glorious  ideals  with  Rev¬ 
eler  theories;  and  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  among  them 
became  fanatical  spiritualists,  whereby  the  State  was  greatly 
endangered.  Yes,  some  Quakers  of  the  left  fell  away  into  a 
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radicalism  which  sneered  at  every  practical  claim  of  faith  and 
life,  and  threatened  the  entire  overthrow  of  society  and  of  all 
Christendom  besides;  even  Cromwell’s  notion  of  convoking 
the  “saints”  in  a  parliament  was  an  unpardonable  political 
mistake.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shown  that 
public  safety  in  England  was  never  as  secure  as  it  was  under 
their  rule;  that  Cromwell’s  army  is  almost  the  only  example 
in  history  of  a  soldiership  which  was  not  profane,  but  devout; 
which  did  not  rob,  but  doled  out  charities;  which  outraged 
no  women,  but  punished  the  violator  with  the  switch;  that 
the  demon  of  robbery  and  sensuality  never  lurked  back  of 
their  pious  features,  to  bring  into  question  the  honesty  and 
the  integrity  of  their  convictions, — in  all  honesty,  there  is 
then  no  reason  why,  for  the  sake  of  the  excesses  of  their  en¬ 
thusiastic  partisans,  their  manly  struggle  for  the  highest  ideal 
of  liberty  should  be  depreciated.  Some  concession  is  due  to 
a  company  of  heroes,  such  as  they,  who  were  the  first  to 
fathom  and  confess  the  deep  thought  and  uttermost  conse¬ 
quence  of  conscience  liberty. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  led  to  a  modification  of 
public  law.  Theocracy  was  maintained,  but  in  a  different 
form.  There  was  no  mention  now  of  a  church  in  the  state, 
nor  of  a  state  united  with  the  church.  The  church  of  Christ 
was  the  point  of  departure.  Hers  was  the  care  to  see  that 
the  principles  of  right  and  truth  swayed  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  the  indispensable  but  free  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  state  lay  in  their  social  life.  The  liberty  idea 
fully  realized  in  the  consciousness  of  the  church,  must  also 
discover  for  itself  civil  right  within  the  domain  of  the  state. 
From  the  idea  of  conscience  liberty,  grasped  in  its  deepest 
meaning,  sprang  of  itself  the  development  of  political  liberty. 
Of  course,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  by  men  who,  as  Christians  and  civilians  both,  honored 
Christ  as  their  king.  But  the  plea  for  other  matters,  such  as 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  is  found  with  Milton,  and  with  God- 
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win  for  official  sittings  with  open  doors,  and  for  the  holy  and 
yet  civil  contract  of  marriage,  it  is  found  in  the  acts  of  Bare- 
bone’s  Parliament.  And  though  it  seems  scarcely  credible, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  first  report  of  state  care  for 
science  was  made  out  by  a  committee  appointed  by  that  self¬ 
same  parliament.  They  were  the  first  to  introduce  our  mod¬ 
ern  idea  of  one  treasury  for  all  revenues  of  state.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Burgher  class  dates  from  their  appearance. 
They  simplified  the  process  of  the  judicatory,  they  applied 
economy  in  the  expenditures  of  state;  and  amelioration  and 
lessening  of  corporal  punishments  were  first  advocated  by  In¬ 
dependents. 

That  in  Great  Britain,  however,  they  should  be  worsted, 
was  inevitable.  The  statesmen  on  whom  England  leaned 
were  P^piscopalians,  and  remained  so,  and  even  holiest  en¬ 
thusiasm  is  not  able  with  a  single  stroke  to  turn  industrious 
citizens  into  masters  of  state-craft.  Their  ideas  were  most 
excellent,  but  for  reforming  English  economics  they  fell  short 
in  molding  power  and  strength.  This  is  what  effected  their 
defeat,  says  Guizot,  and  not  their  eccentricities.  In  America 
for  the  first  time,  and  upon  a  smaller  scale,  the  principle  was 
to  exhibit  its  vital  power,  the  first  unfoldings  of  which  delight 
and  enchant  the  readers  of  the  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
As  exiles  cast  on  American  shores,  they  brought  with  them 
to  the  New  World  the  spiritual  fruit  of  their  struggles  and 
sufferings.  Whatever  of  greatness  and  glory  was  wrought  in 
America  by  the  power  of  a  liberty  subject  to  God,  was  en¬ 
gendered  by  their  spirit. 

But  it  was  not  America  alone  that  reaped  benefit  from 
them.  England,  the  Reformed  church,  and  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  moral  strength  which 
they  developed. 

It  is  well  known  that  only  with  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  our  Stadtholder  William  III.  was  political  quiet  re- 
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established  in  England,  and  that  the  “glorious  revolution” 
marks  the  beginning  of  England’s  power  and  influence.  This 
change  of  dynasty  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  French 
Revolution,  it  laid  no  violent  hand  on  the  organism  of  the 
people,  it  broke  not  up  the  wheelwork  of  the  state,  it  was 
no  outcome  of  new  and  abstract  notions,  but  an  act  of  prac¬ 
tical  necessity,  forced  by  the  existing,  universally  valid  and 
historic  theory.  The  Stuarts  wanted  repristination.  They 
wanted  England  back  in  old  beaten  tracks,  as  though  its 
spirit  had  not  been  stirred  in  the  Cromwell  period.  This  was 
an  anachronism,  an  eflbrt,  condemned  from  the  start,  to  re¬ 
press  the  stream  in  its  bed,  and  which  threatened  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  with  political  death.  The  nation  had  been  plowed,  and 
precious  seed  had  been  cast  in  the  widely-opened  furrows, 
and  the  people  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  robbed  of  the  har¬ 
vest  of  this  activity.  William  of  Orange,  the  brave  king,  he¬ 
roic  general,  and  clever  statesman,  was  permitted  to  associate 
his  noble  name  with  the  ripening  of  that  harvest,  and  the 
Toleration  Act,  the  liberation  of  the  Reformed  church  in  Scot¬ 
land,  the  introduction  of  a  yearly  budget,  the  extension  of  the 
rights  of  parliament,  and  the  abolishing  of  the  secret  judica¬ 
ture,  offered  the  English  nation  the  fruits  obtained  by  the 
Independents,  whose  Utopia  it  had  mocked,  but  whose  spirit 
it  had  imbibed.  The  false  theory  of  the  wrongly-interpreted 
“divine  right”  was  ended;  the  Whigs  could  safely  introduce 
the  ideal  of  the  Independents  into  our  constitutional  public 
law.  And  is  it  asked:  Whether  the  emancipated  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  after  a  century  of  increasing  greatness,  greeted  the  French 
Revolution  as  a  product  of  its  spirit,  or  disdained  it  as  a 
poisonous  fruit  of  foreign  origin,  then  read  the  Memoirs  of 
Burke,  the  hero  who  opposed  Hastings,  in  which  he  defended 
America,  and  bravely  took  the  part  of  every  victim  of  perse¬ 
cution,  and  branded  France’s  revolution  as  the  acme  of  human 
frenzy;  or  better  still,  look  for  an  answer  to  the  millions  of 
pounds  England  freely  gave,  and  the  stream  of  blood  she 
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freely  shed,  to  redeem  the  exhausted  continent.from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  that  revolution. 

The  Reformed  church  also  was  saved  by  the  war  of  the 
Independents.  She  was  threatened  with  petrefaction,  de¬ 
sirous  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  Reformers’  toils  rather  than 
continue  labor  in  their  spirit.  In  the  Synod  of  Dort  the 
last  sign  of  life  of  the  church  in  Holland  was  seen,  when  she 
introduced  in  the  post-acta  the  obligation  of  continued  refor¬ 
mation,  but  which  obligation  was  never  met.  And  England’s 
and  Scotland’s  churches  were  fast  asleep;  in  Switzerland  the 
church  rested  on  laurels  of  the  past;  in  France  she  was  re¬ 
duced  to  utter  helplessness  by  the  crafty  cunning  of  the  court, 
supported  by  the  sword  of  the  dragoons.  But  now,  look  at 
the  great  church  in  the  United  States,  is  not  she  a  spiritual 
fruit  of  the  Independency.^  Look  at  the  influential  group  of 
the  Dissenters  in  England,  which  gathers  in  its  houses  of 
prayer  nearly  half  of  the  entire  nation,  is  she  not  Wesley’s 
trophy,  and  is  not  Wesley  himself  a  spiritual  descendant  of  the 
Robinsons  and  Godwins.^  Look  at  the  Free  Scotch  Church, 
which,  with  the  yoke  cast  from  its  shoulders  by  the  heroic 
faith  of  Chalmers,  has  realized  the  ideal  in  a  flourishing  church 
life,  after  which  the  Puritans  hungered  with  all  their  heart. 
Of  the  free  churches  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Holland 
there  is  little  to  say.  They  are  smaller  and  furnish  less  argu¬ 
ment  for  proof.  But  when  in  our  Reformed  churches  we  pride 
ourselves  on  the  right  of  vote  by  the  laity,  and  demand  sep¬ 
aration  from  the  state,  and  assemblies  with  open  doors,  what 
else  then  do  we  do  but  copy  Robinson, 'letter  by  letter.-*  What 
is  Calvinism  of  the  free  churches  other  than  the  thing  which 
in  principle  the  Independents  so  greatly  desired } 

Finally,  all  Europe  shared  the  blessing,  even  though  it 
was  extended  at  the  hand  of  the  most  atrocious  revolution; 
ever  since  the  French  Revolution  political  liberty  has  steadily 
gained  ground  in  Europe,  and  much  that  is  precious  has  been 
obtained  by  its  means.  Let  not  this  confession  cause  sur- 
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prise.  We  are  anti-revolutionists,  not  because  we  reject  the 
fruits  of  the  revolution  period,  but  because  we  think  ourselves 
able,  with  history  in  hand,  to  contest  the  fatherhood  of  that 
which  is  so  precious.  Together  with  great  evil,  the  French 
Revolution  brought  Europe  some  good,  but  that  good  was 
stolen  fruit,  ripened  on  the  stem  of  Calvinism  under  the  fos¬ 
tering  glow  of  the  faith  of  our  martyrs,  first  on  our  own  soil, 
then  in  England,  and  presently  in  America.  Proof  for  this 
assertion  follows  later  on;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  not 
from  the  September  massacres,  but  from  the  blood-pools  of 
our  Spain  defying  towns;  not  from  the  guillotine,  but  from 
the  stakes  of  the  Backers  and  De  Bressen;  not  from  the 
libraries  of  the  Encyclopedists,  but  from  the  prayer  cells  of 
the  Independents;  not  from  the  fury  of  the  sans-c7illottes,  but 
from  the  ruggedness  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  arose  that  more 
beautiful  dawn  which  now  illuminates  free  Europe. 

[To  be  concluded.^ 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR.^ 

BY  LUCIEN  C.  WARNER,  M.  D. 

If  I  understand  the  broad  aim  and  purpose  of  Sociol¬ 
ogy  it  is  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind,  especially  the 
condition  of  the  so-called  working  classes,  by  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  meant  the  wage-earners.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
questions  to  consider,  therefore,  is  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor,  of  employer  and  workman.  I  shall  not  attempt 
an  elaborate  discussion  on  this  topic,  but  shall  indicate  some 
of  the  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  principles  which  may  be  useful  in  guiding  us  to  correct 
conclusions.  If  my  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  some  points 
chaotic,  it  will  not  inaptly  represent  the  present  condition  of 
the  problem  I  am  discussing. 

The  ideal  of  workmen,  as  voiced  by  their  leaders,  is  on 
the  one  hand  cooperation,  and  on  the  other,  governmental 
paternalism.  They  would  have  cooperation  in  the  ownership 
and  management  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  enterprises, 
and  governmental  ownership  and  control  of  railroads,  tele¬ 
graphs,  and  all  of  the  various  corporations  that  are  depend¬ 
ent  upon  special  franchises  from  the  public.  On  the  latter 
subject  I  have  no  experience,  and  no  special  opportunities 
for  observation,  so  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  relations  of 
labor  to  manufacturing  and  mercantile  enterprises. 

The  reason  for  favoring  cooperation  is  chiefly  that  the 
workman  may  receive  larger  emoluments  for  his  labor,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  larger  share  of  the  profits.  This  necessarily 

^  Paper  read  at  the  Oberlin  Institute  of  Christian  Sociology  held 
November  14  and  15,  1894. 
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presupposes  that  there  are  profits  to  divide.  The  first  diffi. 
culty  that  confronts  us  is  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  business  operations  result  in  loss  and  not  profit.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  one-half  of  the  men  who  go  into 
mercantile  or  manufacturing  business  fail  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  their  business  career.  It  is  difficult  to  get  accurate  sta¬ 
tistics  on  this  point,  but  an'examination  of  the  failures  re¬ 
ported  through  mercantile  agencies  will  give  us  approximate 
results.  The  failures  among  the  customers  of  the  carefully 
conducted  wholesale  mercantile  houses  are  about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  each  year.  Their  risks,  however,  are  selected 
with  great  care,  and  the  merchants  most  likely  to  fail  are  re¬ 
fused  credit.  The  report  of  Bradstreet  and  Company  shows 
that  the  average  failures  of  all  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
houses  for  one  year  represents  from  one  and  one-fourth  to 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  actual  number  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Allowing  that  the  average  business  career  of  a  man 
covers  twenty-five  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  that  time 
about  one-third  of  the  number  fail  in  business.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  factor  in  our  discussion  is  perhaps  better  shown 
by  the  statement  that  the  total  number  of  failures  reported 
each  year  in  this  country  alone  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand. 

The  ratio  of  failures  in  railroads  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  This  is  due,  however,  not 
so  much  to  the  greater  hazard  of  the  railroad  business  as  to 
the  fact  that  railroads  are  often  bonded  for  a  much  larger 
amount  than  their  actual  cost,  and  are,  therefore,  unable  to 
earn  the  interest  and  dividends  on  their  watered  capital.  This 
seems  also  to  be  a  specially  tempting  field  to  the  unprinci¬ 
pled  speculator,  and  railroads  are  often  wrecked  for  the  profit 
to  be  made  out  of  the  reorganization. 

In  order  to  judge  understandingly  of  cooperation  we 
must  carry  our  inquiry  a  little  further,  and  ask.  Why  some 
succeed  in  business  while  others  fail.  If  I  were  to  give  the 
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reason  in  a  single  sentence,  it  would  be  this:  .It  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  good  management  and  bad  management. 
There  are  some  instances  where  conditions  arise  which  no 
management  can  foresee  or  overcome,  but  such  instances  are 
rare  and  do  not  disprove  the  general  rule.  The  so-called  bad 
luck  that  many  business  men  complain  of  is  only  another 
name  for  bad  management.  Their  factory  burns  down  when 
they  discover  that  their  insurance  has  just  expired  the  week 
previous;  or  they  buy  too  many  goods,  or  at  too  high  prices; 
or  they  sell  to  those  who  cannot  pay  their  debts.  Another 
difficulty  more  common  than  either  is  that  they  find  their 
expenses  are  too  heavy  for  the  volume  of  their  business,  and 
so  the  profits  are  all  consumed  in  expenses.  Providence  re¬ 
ceives  a  large  amount  of  blame  for  which  it  is  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  which  should  be  attributed  to  incompetent 
management.  People  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  their 
own  shortcomings,  and  so  in  a  cowardly  manner  they  shift  the 
fault  upon  Providence. 

The  question  of  profits  in  business  is  then  largely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  secure  good  management.  Experience  shows 
that  this  is  more  often  accomplished  by  one  man  or  by  a 
small  group  of  men  with  good  judgment,  than  by  many  men. 
Our  banks  are  among  our  most  substantial  business  concerns, 
and  these  are  chiefly  managed  by  the  president  and  cashier, 
though  with  the  advice  of  a  board  of  directors  who  meet 
from  time  to  time.  Our  insurance  companies,  gas  compan¬ 
ies,  mines,  and  many  other  large  corporations  are  also  man¬ 
aged  in  the  same  manner.  The  most  successful  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  enterprises  have  been  managed  either  by 
one  man,  or  at  most  by  two  or  three  men.  The  case  of  A. 
T.  Stewart  and  Company,  H.  B.  Claflin  and  Company,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  and  Company,  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  the  McCormick  Reaper,  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  are  marked  illustrations  of  this  principle. 

Cooperation  in  this  country  has  generally  failed  because 
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of  the  difficulty  of  securing  wise  and  competent  management. 
Men  with  ability  to  manage  a  large  business  successfully  are 
very  rare  and  are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  when  found  they  gen¬ 
erally  prefer  to  conduct  a  business  for  themselves  rather  than 
for  others.  They  always  command  a  high  price  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  world,  and  cooperative  societies  are  rarely  willing 
to  pay  what  is  neccessary  to  secure  such  a  manager.  The 
feeling  of  equality  among  workmen  makes  them  opposed  to 
any  wide  discrimination  in  wages,  and  they  will  not  pay  a 
salary  of  five  or  six  times  their  own  average  wages,  as  they 
would  have  to  do  to  secure  a  really  competent  manager. 

Cooperative  stores  and  manufacturing  concerns  are 
brought  into  direct  competition  with  other  large  establish¬ 
ments  owned  by  one  individual,  or  by  a  company  managed 
with  all  the  skill  that  keen  business  shrewdness  can  command, 
and  unless  skill  is  matched  against  skill,  the  cooperative  com¬ 
pany  as  the  weaker  must  go  to  the  wall.  There  are  a  few 
successful  cooperative  stores  and  factories  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  where  the  conditions  are  exceptionally  favorable,  and 
when  these  are  compared  with  the  very  large  number  of  fail¬ 
ures,  they  do  not  disprove  the  rule  that  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  present  time  are  against  cooperation. 

That  success  is  possible  with  cooperation  is  proven  by 
the  experience  of  banks  and  stock  companies,  which  are  in 
reality  cooperative  corporations,  and  differ  from  labor  coop¬ 
erative  companies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  stock  is  mostly 
held  and  controlled  by  business  men,  and  not  by  inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen.  The  ownership  of  the  stock  may  be  widely 
scattered,  but  the  control  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know 
what  good  management  is  and  are  willing  to  pay  liberally  to 
secure  those  competent  to  direct  their  affairs  successfully. 
The  success  of  these  corporations  shows  that  the  trouble  is 
not  with  the  broad  principle  of  cooperation,  but  with  the 
special  difficulty  of  securing  good  management  when  the 
control  of  the  company  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
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not  the  skill  and  experience  necessary  to  direct  its  affairs 
wisely. 

Cooperative  shops  in  London,  and  I  think  in  some  other 
parts  of  England,  have  been  more  successful  than  in  this 
country.  This  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  may  ulti¬ 
mately  succeed  here  when  the  general  principles  necessary 
for  success  are  better  understood  by  the  working  classes,  and 
when  they  are  more  willing  to  comply  with  them. 

The  large  risk  and  doubtful  profits  of  cooperation  have  led 
many  to  advocate  in  its  place  what  is  known  as  profit-sharing. 
In  schemes  of  profit-sharing  the  management  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  capital  is  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  at  most  two  or 
three  persons.  Regular  wages  are  paid  to  the  employees, 
and  then  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  per  cent  of  profits  over 
and  above  the  expense  of  conducting  the  business  and  pay¬ 
ing  interest  on  the  capital,  is  divided  among  the  employees, 
usually  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  respective  wages. 
This  is  in  my  opinion  the  best  of  the  various  plans  which 
have  been  devised  for  giving  to  workmen  an  interest  in  the 
profits  of  the  business.  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  inde¬ 
pendent  and  efficient  management,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
over  the  ordinary  wage  system  that  it  gives  the  employee 
an  interest  in  the  business,  and  is  an  incentive  to  him  to  do 
his  best  work. 

Profit-sharing,  however,  is  not  a  principle  which  can  be 
universally  applied  in  business,  for,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
business  is  often  run  at  a  loss,  and  the  workman  is  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  share  with  the  capitalist  in  this  loss. 
Profit-sharing,  therefore,  is  only  applicable  to  well  established 
forms  of  business  where  at  least  a  moderate  profit  may  be 
confidently  expected  each  year.  Every  new  enterprise  is  an 
experiment  for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  workmen  will  not 
and  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  share  in  this  experiment.  The 
right  of  the  workman  to  his  full  wages  cannot  well  be  abridged. 
In  fact  these  claims  are  so  well  recognized  and  established 
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that  in  most  States  wages  are  made  a  lien  upon  property  to 
be  paid  in  preference  to  all  other  debts. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  towards  large  corporations. 
The  smaller  manufacturer  with  hand  work  or  incomplete  ma¬ 
chinery  cannot  compete  with  the  large  manufacturer  with  his 
elaborate  machinery  and  thoroughly  organized  plant.  So 
also  in  all  the  large  cities  the  smaller  merchant  is  driven  out  by 
the  large  store  with  its  numerous  departments.  The  result 
is  to  be  regretted  on  many  accounts.  It  largely  substitutes 
unskilled  for  skilled  labor,  and  so  deprives  the  workman  of 
the  higher  wages  and  the  opportunities  of  improvement  which 
come  from  labor  which  calls  the  mental  faculties  into  greater 
activity.  It  lessens  the  chances  of  individual  effort  and  suc¬ 
cess,  and  so  discourages  the  workman.  It  also  tends  to  the 
concentration  of  capital  in  a  few  hands.  Commercial  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  is  in  its  favor,  and  before  this,  all  obstacles 
must  give  way. 

The  great  factory  and  store  are  not,  however,  altogether 
without  their  compensation.  It  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  doing  the  world’s  work,  and  therefore  it  makes 
commodities  cheaper.  It  brings  to  the  homes  of  the  labor¬ 
ing  classes  as  well  as  to  all  other  classes  many  comforts  and 
lu.xuries  which  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy.  The  large 
store  or  manufactory  also  increases  the  chances  of  good  man¬ 
agement,  and  so  lessens  the  proportions  of  failures  in  bus¬ 
iness. 

The  large  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments 
are  the  ones  which  are  most  suitable  for  the  introduction  of 
profit-sharing.  There  is  more  stability  to  the  business  and 
more  uniformity  in  the  yearly  returns.  There  is  ability  and 
strength  to  compete  with  other  large  establishments.  The 
presumption  is  also  that  the  past  management  has  been  wise 
or  so  large  a  business  could  not  have  been  built  up,  and  it  is 
easier  to  continue  a  successful  business  than  to  establish  a 
new  one,  or  to  revive  a  waning  one. 
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Profit-sharing  in  order  to  be  successful  must  be  put  on 
an  economic  basis  and  not  on  a  benevolent  basis.  It  must 
bring  positive  advantages  to  the  business,  or  it  will  not  be 
generally  adopted.  If  two  factories  are  working  side  by  side 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  article,  one  on  the  principle 
of  individual  ownership,  and  the  other  on  the  principle  of 
profit-sharing,  and  the  one  with  the  individual  ownership  can 
put  its  goods  upon  the  market  five  per  cent  cheaper  than 
the  other,  then  profit-sharing  will  be  abandoned.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  profit-sharing,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  in 
many  lines  of  business  it  possesses  advantages  which  will 
make  it  a  commercial  success.  Workmen  will  perform  more 
labor,  use  greater  economy,  and  in  many  ways  promote  the 
interest  of  the  business  where  they  have  a  financial  interest, 
more  than  where  they  have  not. 

Some  plan  of  profit-sharing  is  already  in  operation  in 
many  forms  of  business  both  in  P^urope  and  America,  and  I 
should  judge  that  it  is  making  steady  increase.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  expected  that  it  will  speedily  become  of  univer¬ 
sal  application,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  hasten  the 
introduction  of  profit-sharing,  or  any  other  system  of  cooper¬ 
ation  by  legislation,  or  by  forcible  interference  of  any  kind. 
If  it  is  better  than  the  old  plan,  it  will  gradually  win  its  way 
on  its  own  merits.  Haste  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 
One  pound  of  experience  is  worth  more  than  a  ton  of  theories. 
We  have  been  six  thousand  years,  at  least,  in  arriving  at  the 
present  advanced  state  of  the  capital  and  labor  question,  and 
we  need  not  be  discouraged  if  it  takes  several  centuries  more 
to  reach  that  degree  of  perfection  which  we  shall  no  doubt 
ultimately  attain.  In  the  meantime  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  find  employment  in  the  large  firms  and  corporations  of 
the  country  must  continue  on  the  wage  system  with  all  of  its 
faults  and  shortcomings. 

So  far  I  have  considered  the  interests  of  the  workman 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  increased  wages.  A  larger  share 
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of  the  profits  of  business  is  without  doubt  the  chief  object 
sought  for  by  the  wage-earning  classes.  But  it  is  not  the 
only  thing  needed,  and  I  venture  the  assertion  that  it  is  not 
the  most  important.  The  cultivation  of  thrift,  of  economy, 
of  the  habit  of  saving,  is  even  more  important  than  the  mere 
matter  of  the  amount  of  wages.  This  subject  is  largely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  question  of  wages;  for  my  observation  is  that 
the  desire  and  ability  to  save  money  is  but  slightly  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  the  wages  received.  If  you  talk  with  a  per¬ 
son  receiving  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  about  saving,  he  will 
say  he  cannot  possibly  save  on  his  present  wages,  but  if  it  were 
increased  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year  he  might  lay  up  one 
hundred  dollars.  But  when  the  increase  comes  his  wants  in¬ 
crease  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  whole  amount  is  spent 
just  the  same.  From  my  observation  in  the  city  of  New 
York  I  am  satisfied  that  among  those  receiving  salaries  of 
from  one  to  two  thousand  dollar?  a  year  the  proportion  who 
lay  by  a  part  of  their  earnings,  is  no  larger  than  among  those 
receiving  salaries  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars. 
Economy  is  dependent  upon  the  training  and  mental  make¬ 
up  of  the  individual,  and  not  upon  the  amount  of  salary. 

Unfortunately  the  system  of  wage-earning  does  not  tend 
to  cultivate  thrift  and  economy.  Among  our  farming  popu¬ 
lation,  and  among  all  classes  who  do  business  for  themselves, 
the  general  rule  is  that  they  are  thrifty  and  try  to  save  a  little 
money  each  year.  On  the  other  hand  with  the  wage-earning 
class  almost  the  contrary  rule  prevails.  Any  effort  therefore 
to  improve  the  condition  of  workingmen  should  look  espe¬ 
cially  to  training  them  in  habits  of  thrift  and  economy.  It 
is  not  the  danger  of  their  becoming  paupers  which  is  of  the 
most  consequence,  though  that  is  an  important  matter,  but 
the  danger  is  that  they  will  become  a  menace  to  the  state 
and  country.  There  is  nothing  which  contributes  so  much 
to  good  citizenship,  self-respect,  and  all  that  makes  for  man¬ 
hood  as  a  bank  account,  or  the  ownership  of  property.  If 
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every  workman  in  the  land  owned  his  own  home,  or  had  one 
hundred  dollars  laid  by  as  an  investment,  anarchy  would  be 
effectually  stamped  out  of  the  country. 

Another  subject  no  less  important  is  the  education  and 
broadening  of  the  minds  of  the  working  classes,  the  filling  of 
their  lives  with  something  besides  the  details  of  their  daily 
tasks,  with  something  more  elevating  than  the  current  gos¬ 
sip  of  neighborhood  quarrels  and  personal  discomforts.  Life 
is  more  correctly  measured  by  the  fullness  of  our  minds  and 
liearts  than  by  the  fullness  of  our  pockets.  Modern  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor,  as  I  have  already  explained,  tend  to  impov¬ 
erish  the  lives  of  the  workman.  With  the  introduction  of 
machinery  the  work  of  the  laborer  is  often  little  more  than 
a  part  of  the  machine.  We  no  longer  have  weavers,  spin¬ 
ners,  shoemakers,  tailors,  wagonmakers,  and  blacksmiths,  but 
this  work  is  subdivided  into  many  parts,  and  a  man  learns  to 
do  a  single  portion  only.  The  result  is  that  there  is  little  in 
his  daily  employment  to  educate  and  develop  his  higher  na¬ 
ture.  The  whole  practice  of  working  in  our  factories  or  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments  tends  to  narrow  the  thoughts.  The 
individual  workman  knows  almost  nothing  about  the  policy 
of  the  house  or  its  general  business  management.  He  has 
no  responsibility  except  for  the  task  assigned  him.  This 
condition  of  things  will  train  up  a  very  different  class  of  men 
from  those  which  have  grown  up  during  the  past  history  of 
our  country.  The  individual  farmer,  blacksmith,  shoemaker, 
and  wagonmaker  is  a  man  of  affairs,  who  does  his  own  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling,  who  makes  his  own  plans,  and  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  business  man  and  business  manager.  In  doing  this 
he  gets  an  experience  and  breadth  of  thought  largely  wanting 
in  those  who  work  in  our  factories,  our  mines,  our  railroads, 
or  even  in  our  counting  houses.  This  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
evils  of  our  modern  economic  system,  and  unless  something 
can  be  done  to  counteract  this  tendency,  the  influence  on 
coming  generations  will  be  unfortunate  in  the  extreme. 
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So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  corrective  of  this  condition  must 
be  sought  largely  in  the  occupations  of  the  workmen  outside 
of  business  hours.  Debating  societies,  men’s  clubs,  girls’ 
clubs,  labor  unions,  when  intelligently  conducted,  Chautau¬ 
qua  circles,  reading  clubs,  art  clubs,  and  the  university  ex¬ 
tension  mov'ement,  are  a  few  of  the  agencies  which  may  be 
used  to  develop  the  workingman,  and  to  counteract  the  be¬ 
littling  inlluence  of  piecework.  As  the  business  man  finds 
rest  from  his  engrossing  cares  by  some  outside  avocation 
which  gives  a  new  direction  to  his  thoughts,  so  the  workers 
in  our  factories  must  be  interested  in  those  things  which  will 
fill  up  the  blank  in  their  lives  that  is  left  by  the  routine  of 
their  daily  toil. 

In  the  suggestions  which  I  have  made,  I  have  not  di¬ 
rectly  mentioned  Christian  duty  or  moral  principles  as  affect¬ 
ing  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee.  This  has  not 
been  because  I  lightly  esteemed  Christian  obligation,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  wished  to  show  the  natural  workings  of  economic 
causes  in  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor.  Any  reform 
that  is  not  based  on  sound  economic  principles  will  bring 
disappointment  and  disaster  alike  to  the  employer  and  the 
workman,  to  the  philanthropist  and  the  general  public.  •  On 
the  other  hand  I  believe  that  there  is  perfect  accord  between 
economic  laws  and  the  principles  of  Christianity  and  philan¬ 
thropy.  The  same  Divine  Creator  is  the  author  of  both, 
and  there  can  be  no  discord  in  his  works.  Christianity 
teaches  honesty  as  a  moral  duty.  Sound  business  principles 
teach  it  with  equal  emphasis  because  “  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.”  Xo  permanent  business  can  be  established  on  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  honesty.  This  is  so  well  understood 
that  many  men  of  bad  personal  character  establish  and  carry 
on  a  business  on  the  principles  of  strict  honesty  because  it  is 
the  surest  way  to  permanent  success. 

I  know  that  a  different  impression  from  this  often  pre¬ 
vails.  We  even  sometimes  hear  it  said  of  a  man  who  fails  in 
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business  that  “he  is  too  honest  to  succeed.’^  It  is  not  his 
honesty  but  his  lack  of  foresight,  prudence,  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  that  has  caused  his  downfall.  On  the  other  hand  we 
see  men  who  are  tricky  and  dishonest  acquiring  great  wealth 
and  apparently  living  in  prosperity.  We  recognize  the  dis¬ 
honesty  and  so  attribute  their  success  to  this,  while  we  over¬ 
look  the  remarkable  business  tact  and  foresight  which  they 
also  possess,  and  which  are  the  real  causes  of  their  prosper¬ 
ity.  They  are  successful  in  spite  of  their  dishonesty,  and 
not  because  of  it.  It  is  true  that  dishonesty  may  bring  tem¬ 
porary  advantage,  but  this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  in 
the  long  run  by  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  the  community 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  opportunity  for  acquiring  new 
business.  This  is  particularly  true  in  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  affairs.  The  man  who  furnishes  honest  goods  and 
sells  them  at  a  fair  value  and  uniform  price,  if  he  also  pos¬ 
sesses  foresight  and  business  judgment,  is  almost  sure  to 
outdistance  his  competitor  who  is  striving  to  overreach  and 
swindle  his  customers. 

What  is  true  of  honesty  is  also  true  of  liberality  and 
generosity.  “There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth, 
and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tend- 
eth  to  poverty.”  The  employer  who  treats  his  employees 
not  only  with  fairness,  but  with  liberality,  who  pays  the  full 
market  price  for  wages,  who  supplies  every  needed  appliance 
for  their  health  and  comfort  during  the  hours  of  labor,  who 
encourages  among  them  habits  of  thrift  and  economy  by 
which  they  become  independent  and  self-respecting  citizens, 
who  assists  and  stimulates  them  in  every  possible  way  to  use 
their  spare  hours  in  self-culture  and  improvement,  will  secure 
for  himself  direct  returns  in  improved  service  which  will  more 
than  repay  him  for  the  outlay. 

On  the  other  hand  the  workman  who  does  all  he  can  to 
develop  his  skill  and  perfect  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
craft,  whose  heart  is  in  his  work  and  who  is  ever  on  the  alert 
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to  advance  the  interest  of  his  employer,  will  find  his  daily  work 
has  become  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  burden,  and  will  greatly 
advance  his  own  interests  by  the  more  efficient  service  which 
he  is  able  to  render. 

The  existing  feeling  of  distrust  and  animosity  between 
employer  and  workman  is  to  be  exceedingly  regretted.  The 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is  not  to  be  found  in  mutual  hatred 
and  recrimination,  but  rather  in  an  honest  effort  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  to  do  his  own  duty  in  the  responsibilities  which  are 
laid  upon  him.  This  is  the  economic  solution  and  is  also 
the  Christian  solution.  Individual  responsibility  for  his  own 
acts  is  the  basis  of  Christian  obligation.  The  reign  of  good 
will  upon  earth  is  to  be  brought  about,  not  by  each  one  neg¬ 
lecting  his  own  duty  and  criticizing  the  acts  of  his  neighbor, 
but  rather  by  charity  for  our  neighbor  and  the  rigid  holding 
of  ourselves  to  responsibility  for  our  own  actions.  When 
Christ  shall  reign  supreme  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  the  labor 
problem  will  disappear,  and  all  will  work  together  for  the 
common  good  of  mankind  and  for  the  glory  of  the  Master’s 
kingdom. 


L 
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ARTICLE  III. 

IDEAS  OF  THE  FUTURE  LIFE  IN  THE  PENTA¬ 
TEUCH. 

BY  THE  REV.  THOMAS  STOUGHTON  POTWIN. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Mills,  the  learned  Orientalist  of  Oxford, 
has  thrown  the  great  weight  of  his  authority  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  early  religion  of  Israel  was  “Sadducaic,”  and 
indeed  hardly  allows  that  the  Hebrews  before  the  exile  had 
any  real  belief  in  immortality.^  In  Sanscrit  studies  Dr.  Mills 
stands  for  a  high  antiquity  of  the  literature  and  profound 
views  in  the  authors;  but  when  he  turns  his  face  toward  the 
Hebrew,  he  seems  to  lose  his  happy  power  of  insight  and 
worthy  appreciation. 

It  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  the  average  reader  of  the 
English  Bible,  when  he  meets  the  words  that  the  patriarchs 
“were  gathered  unto  their  people”  (Gen.  xlix.  29,  33),  gets 
little,  if  any,  idea  beyond  that  they  died  as  their  fathers  had 
died  before  them.  Our  modern  notions  of  the  future  state  are 
so  inextricably  interwoven  with  conceptions  of  reward  and 
punishment,  that  any  language  which  does  not  make  account 
of  these  seems  to  be  almost  meaningless  and  unimportant. 
Men  immersed  in  the  life  of  to-day  are  insensibly  drawn  to  in¬ 
terpret  all  literature  by  current  ideas.  But  ignorance  and  con¬ 
fusion  are  quite  sure  to  result.  The  whole  matter  of  making 
Old  Testament  criticism  seem  rational  and  intelligible  to  men 
and  women  who  are  not  scholars  strikes  upon  this  obstacle. 
But  learned  commentators  and  students  of  the  world’s  prim¬ 
itive  literatures  ought  to  be  able  to  free  themselves  from  such 
^  Nineteenth  Century,  January,  1894. 
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limitations,  and  present  us  broad  and  liberal  views.  I  hardly 
need  say,  however,  that  such  has  not  always  been  the  case. 

It  is  conceded,  of  course,  that  the  moral  and  religious 
discipline  of  the  Hebrews  was  not  based  directly  on  sanctions 
drawn  from  the  life  after  death.  That  was  conducted  theo- 
cratically  in  the  present  life  under  promises  of  present  bless¬ 
ings  or  punitive  judgments.  This  no  doubt  tended  some¬ 
what  to  limit  speculation  and  minimize  controversy  regarding 
the  future.  But  we  shall  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  infer 
from  this  the  absence  of  opinions  and  expectations  for  the 
coming  state.  This  is  the  first  point  to  fix,  the  separation, 
in  our  search  for  beliefs  in  regard  to  future  immortality,  of 
all  connection  with  direct  promises  and  threatenings.  What 
then  are  our  sources  of  information  as  to  these  beliefs.^ 

First,  we  have  the  direct  sources,  in  what  is  said  in  the 
Pentateuch  of  the  relations  of  God  to  man,  what  is  said  of  the 
close  of  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  what  is  said  of  Sheol  as 
a  place  of  the  dead.  Then  we  get  indirect  but  most  impor¬ 
tant  evidence  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  ideas  of  other 
peoples  contemporary  with,  or  antecedent  to,  the  Hebrews. 

Interpreters  of  the  Old  Testament  have  not  denied  gen¬ 
erally  that  the  Pentateuch  contains  intimations  of  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  man,  but  their  conclusions  have  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  been  vitiated  by  their  understanding  of  Sheol.  They 
put  everything  under  its  shadow,  and  a  dreadful  shadow  it  is. 
Thus  Lange  says  (Gen.  xv.  15):  “They  must  then  still  live 
upon  the  other  side  of  death,  in  another  state  and  life;  the 
continued  existence  after  death  is  here  evident,  and,  indeed, 
as  the  word  in  peace  intimates,  a  blessed  existence  for  the 
pious”;  but  (under  Gen.  xxv.  8)  he  adds;  The  expression 
(gathered  to  his  people)  “designates  especially  the  being 
gathered  into  Sheol.”  In  fairness  we  must  also  say  that  he 
believes  that  it  “also  points  without  doubt,  to  a  communion 
in  a  deeper  sense  with  the  pious  fathers  on  the  other  side  of 
death.”  Lange  seems  to  have  made  an  advance  upon  the 
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ideas  of  Delitzsch,  Knobel,  and  Oehler.  Oehler  says  of  Sheol : 
“  Man  exists  only  as  a  weak  shadow  which  wanders  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead.”  “This  kingdom  is  supposed  to  be  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth  .  .  .  deeper  even  than  the  waters  and 
their  inhabitants  ” — “  a  region  of  the  thickest  darkness,  where 
the  light  is  as  midnight” — “where  every  experience  of  com¬ 
munion  with  God  is  wanting  to  those  resting  there.” ^ — “The 
condition  in  the  realm  of  death  is  supposed  to  be  the  priva¬ 
tion  of  all  that  belongs  to  life  in  the  full  sense,  and  so  the 
realm  of  death  is  also  called  simply  destruction.”  He  bases 
his  view  on  such  Scripture  as  Job  x.  22;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  3-6; 
Job  xxvi.  6;  Prov.  xv.  ii.  But  to  explain  the  state  of  the 
dead  in  this  way  is  a  plain  case  of  building  dogma  out  of 
elegiac  poetry. 

THE  INDIRECT  EVIDENCE. 

Let  US  now  look,  first,  at  the  indirect  evidence  of  ancient 
Hebrew  opinion  as  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  surrounding  peoples. 

The  earliest  literature  of  the  East  reveals  the  conception 
of  a  blessed  life  in  the  spirit  world  with  ancestors  as  com¬ 
mon  to  Oriental  nations.  The  Vedas  show  this  for  the  early 
inhabitants  of  India.  VVe  quote  from  selections  given  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  Muir’s  “Ancient  Sanscrit  Texts”:  “By  thy 
guidance,  O  Soma,  our  sage  ancestors  have  obtained  riches 
among  the  gods  ”  (page  284).  “  The  liberal  man  abides  placed 
upon  the  summit  of  the  sky;  he  goes  to  the  gods”  (page  285). 
“May  I  with  my  offspring  attain  immortality”  (page  285). 
“They  were  the  gods,  those  ancient  righteous  sages”  (page 
286).  “I  have  heard  of  two  paths  for  mortals,  that  of  the 
fathers  and  that  of  the  gods”  (page  287).  “  Yama  was  the 

first  who  found  for  us  the  way.  This  home  is  not  to  be  taken 
from  us.  Those  who  are  now  born  follow  by  their  own  paths 
to  the  place  whither  our  ancient  fathers  have  departed”  (page 
292).  “  Meet  with  the  fathers,  meet  with  Yama.  Throwing 

^  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  Vol.  i.  p.  246  f. 
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off  all  imperfection  again  go  to  thy  home.  Become  united 
to  a  body  and  clothed  in  a  shining  form  ” ;  “The  fathers  have 
made  for  him  this  place.  .  .  .  Approach  the  benevolent 
fathers  who  dwell  in  festivity  with  Yama.  .  .  .  May  he  grant 
us  to  live  a  long  life  among  the  gods”  (page  293).^ 

There  was  also  a  Vedic  doctrine  of  the  worship  of  an¬ 
cestors. 

Muir  sums  up  thus  the  ideas  of  the  Vedic  age  regarding 
the  future  life:  “Yama  the  first  of  mortals,  who  died  and 
discovered  the  way  to  the  other  world,  guides  other  men 
thitlier  and  assembles  them  in  a  home  which  is  secured  to 
them  for  ever.” 

We  find  the  same  idea  in  the  Zoroastrian  system.  W'^hat- 
ever  dispute  there  may  be  about  the  date  of  the  Avesta  in  its 
present  form,  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
generic  conceptions  which  lie  at  the  base  of  it.  And  Darmes- 
teter  says:  “Yama  is  replaced  in  the  Avesta  by  Yima  who 
gathers  the  good  together  in  ‘Var’  or  paradise”  (page  75). 
Again,  “The  man  of  Asha  (or  righteousness)  who  has  lived 
for  Ahura  Mazda  will  have  a  seat  near  him  in  heaven,  the 
same  way  as  in  India  the  man  of  Rita  (the  faithful)  goes  to 
the  palace  of  Varuna,  there  to  live  with  the  forefathers  a  life 
of  everlasting  happiness”  (page  74). 

In  China  the  belief  that  ancestors  were  gathered  in  con¬ 
scious  life  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave  is  very  ancient. 
Dr.  Legge,  in  his  “  Religions  of  China,”  refers  this  idea  to  the 
period  preceding  the  twenty-third  century  before  Christ.  Of 
this  early  period,  he  says:  “  Methods  of  worship  had  been 
instituted;  a  worship  of  God  for  all,  but  in  which  the  ruler  of 
the  state  should  be  the  only  officiator,  and  a  worship  of  an¬ 
cestors  by  all,  or  at  least  by  the  heads  of  families,  for  them- 

^  In  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in  this  citation,  see 
'Muir’s  summary  after  page  3C0;  also  Roth  in  Journal  of  American  Ori¬ 
ental  Society,  Vol.  iii  p.  343;  compare  also  Professor  Jackson  in  Biblical 
World,  June,  1893. 
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selves  and  all  the  members  in  their  relative  circle”  (page  23). 

All  know  that  the  Egyptians  believed  that  their  dead 
were  gathered  together  in  immortal  life,  and  an  eternal  home 
for  the  fathers  could  not  fail  to  have  been  a  familiar  idea  to 
the  Hebrews,  who  had  been  put  to  school  in  Egypt.  But 
the  manifest  connection  of  the  early  Hebrew  literature  with 
the  Chaldean  makes  it  of  prime  importance  to  learn,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  ideas  of  the  Assyro-Babylonians  in  this  matter. 
Recent  discoveries  have  opened  up  the  subject  somewhat,  but 
the  monumental  literature,  i.  e.,  inscriptions  on  statues  and 
clay  tablets,  which  has  been  deciphered  is  still  so  fragmentary’ 
and  incomplete  that  no  one  feels  that  we  have  reached  any¬ 
thing  finished  and  systematic.  Our  principal  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  are  the  stories  of  the  deluge,  of  Ishtar’s  descent 
into  Hades,  and  the  penitential  psalms.  In  regard  to  the  first 
two  it  must  be  ever  kept  in  mind  that  they  are  simply  poetry 
of  the  most  imaginative  kind, and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  giving 
the  dicta  of  calm  reason  in  that  age,  any  more  than  the  poetry 
of  Dante  gives  the  everyday  ideas  of  his  time.  The  peniten¬ 
tial  psalms  are,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  monuments  of  ancient  thought  that  have  comedown 
to  us  from  any  people  save  the  Hebrews. 

There  is  one  point  of  negative  evidence  of  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Babylonians  and  the  Hebrews  which  is  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance,  viz.  the  absence  of  any  ancestor-worship. 
Dr.  Sayce  says:  “  I  can  find  no  trail  of  ancestor- worship  in 
the  early  literature  of  Chaldea  which  has  survived  to  us.”  In 
this  the  ideas  of  the  Babylonians  were  more  lofty  and  worthy 
than  those  of  other  Oriental  peoples.  They  worshiped  only 
deities.  And  so  far  as  they  had  an  influence  upon  the  He¬ 
brew  mind  it  must  have  been  in  this  sober  and  rational  direc¬ 
tion. 

Their  gloomy  ideas  of  death  and  the  grave  we  have  fully 
pictured  for  us  in  the  Ishtar  legend.  The  opening  lines,  as 
Dr.  Sayce  gives  them,  are: — 
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“  To  the  land  whence  none  return,  the  region  of  (darkness), 

Istar,  the  daughter  of  Sin,  (inclined)  her  ear. 

Yea,  Istar  herself,  the  daughter  of  Sin,  inclined  (her)  ear 
To  the  house  of  darkness,  the  seat  of  the  god  Irkalla, 

To  the  house  from  whose  entrance  there  is  no  exit; 

'I'o  the  road  from  whose  passage  there  is  no  return; 

To  the  house  from  whose  visitors  the  light  is  excluded. 

The  place  where  dust  is  their  bread  and  their  food  is  mud. 

The  light  they  behold  not,  in  darkness  they  dwell, 

.  .  .  Over  the  door  and  the  bolt  the  dust  is  scattered.”^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  here  the  Sheol  of  the  Hebrews, 
which,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on,  is  also  confined  mainly  to 
poetic  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 

When  we  inquire  for  any  brighter  views  of  the  future,  the 
evidence  is  meager,  but  perhaps  only  because  the  spade  has 
not  yet  turned  up  the  tablets  which  may  contain  such  views, 
or  the  decipherer  has  not  reached  them  in  the  thousands 
which  are  now  awaiting  translation.  There  is  not,  however, 
an  entire  lack  of  evidence  that  they  held  such  views,  and  a 
real  doctrine  of  rewards  in  immortal  life. 

Jensen  introduces  his  discussion  of  the  Babylonian 
“World  of  the  Dead”^  with  the  remark,  that  the  ever-present 
view  of  the  grave,  in  which  the  body  is  deposited  in  the  earth, 
has  led  various  peoples  to  the  natural  representation  of  a  king¬ 
dom  of  the  dead  under  the  earth.  But  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  the  poets  point  out  “the  islands  of  the  blessed”  as  an 
abode  of  the  gods  and  of  such  men  as  are  rescued  from  death. 
Thus  the  Noah  of  Chaldean  deluge  is  translated  thither.  And, 
according  to  Dr.  Sayce,  Gisdubar  (Nimrod)  and  Heabani  en¬ 
joy  the  same  fate. 

Some  of  the  penitential  psalms  strongly  imply  a  belief 
in  a  future  life  of  joy  with  the  gods  as  a  common  aspiration. 
Thus  Dr.  Sayce  says:  “Some  at  least  of  the  Assyro-Baby- 
lonian  people  asked  their  deities  for  something  more  than 
merely  temporal  blessings.  .  .  .  They  prayed  also  that  they 

*  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  221. 

Kosmologie  der  Babylonier,  p.  225. 
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themselves  might  live  '‘for  rver'  hereafter  in  ‘.the  land  of 
the  silver  sky.'  The  invisible  ‘  heaven  of  Ann  ’  had  vanished 
into  the  deep  blue  of  the  visible  firmament;  above  and  be¬ 
yond  all  was  the  true  home  of  the  gods  and  the  spirits  of 
the  blest  [italics  ours];  a  home  toward  which  the  smoke  of 
the  altar  might  ascend,  but  into  whose  mysteries  none  could 
penetrate  till  death  and  the  grace  of  15aal  has  freed  him  from 
the  shackles  of  the  flesh.”  ^ 

Dr.  W.  St.  Chad  lloscawen  says  of  these  Babylonian 
psalms:  “These  ancient  documents  serve  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  true  theory  of  Semitic  perfectionism,  ‘a  walking 
with  God.’  It  is  this  we  find  in  the  life  of  Enoch  who  walked 
with  God — an  expression  which  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
Assyrian  expression  for  perfect  agreement,  ‘foot  and  foot’  or 
‘step  and  step.’  It  was  this  trusting,  filial  relationship  which 
constituted  the  perfect  life  rewarded  not  by  death  but  by  ‘a 
going  to  God,’  as  in  the  case  of  Enoch  or  the  Chaldean  Noah, 
or  Elijah  whose  end  was  an  absorption  into  the  immortal.”^ 
“It  is  the  remarkable  conception  of  the  ‘fatherhood  of  God’ 
which  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  the  sacred 
literature  of  Babylonia.  In  no  literature,  except  that  of  Is¬ 
rael,  do  we  find  so  high  an  ethical  conception  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  his  god,  or  of  the  true  nature  of  sin,  as  in  this  re¬ 
ligion  of  Babylonia.  In  most  religions  of  the  ancient  world 
sin  is  associated  with  pain,  but  to  the  Babylonian,  as  to  the 
Hebrew  Psalmist,  it  is  a  moral  alienation  from  God — in  fact, 
a  rupture  of  the  filial  relationship.”^ 

In  these  psalms,  Merodach  is  often  described  as  “the 
merciful  one  among  the  gods  who  raises  the  dead  to  life,”  or 
as  “the  merciful  one  who  loveth  to  give  life  to  the  dead.” 
Dr.  Sayce  claims  that  this  refers  only  to  life  in  this  world, 
but  the  way  in  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  healing  of 

^  Hibbert  Lectures,  pp.  365,  366. 

2  Expository  Times,  February,  1893,  p.  207. 

®  Ibid,  page  206. 
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disease,  and  the  sober,  matter-of-fact  petitions  among  which 
the  language  occurs,  would  lead  one  to  think  that  much  more 
must  be  meant — i.  e.,  nothing  short  of  a  future  life.  In  these 
psalms  we  find,  also,  all  the  associated  ideas  of  the  Hebrew 
religion.  Creation,  judgment,  and  mercy  are  attributed  to 
the  deity,  and  confession  of  sin  with  supplication  for  forgive¬ 
ness  and  its  removal  are  put  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

Now,  although  scholars  have  not  yet  found  any  distinct 
statements  in  the  tablets  so  far  deciphered  of  a  heaven  of  the 
fathers,  yet  the  intimations  referred  to,  and  the  demands  of 
consistency  with  the  known  religious  thought,  will  probably 
convince  most  minds  that  the  Babylonians  did  believe  in  such 
a  home  for  mortals  beyond  the  grave,  and  cause  us  to  expect 
yet  to  find  clear  evidence  of  it  in  future  readings  of  their  lit¬ 
erature. 

But  the  decipherers  have  found  in  the  monumental  liter¬ 
ature  of  still  nearer  neighbors  to  the  Hebrews  evidence  of  a 
belief  in  immortality  with  the  gods.  These  are  the  Hittites, 
whose  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Sindjirli.  M.  Ha- 
levy  has  given  a  translation  and  discussion  of  these  in  the 
Rreue  Semitique  for  1893  and  1894,^  Apart  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  runs  thus:  “In  the  future  Panammu,  my  son.  .  .  will 
mention  the  name  of  Hadad  (god)  .  .  .  will  say:  ‘Let  the 
soul  of  Panammu  drink  with  thee’  and  the  soul  of  Pamammu 
will  drink  with  thee.  And  at  once  he  will  again  mention  the 
soul  of  Panammu  with  Hadad  and  Rekubel  (gods)  ...  in 
this  sacrifice  and  make  him  acceptable  thereby  to  Hadad, 
Rekubel,  El,  Shemesh.” 

M.  Halevy  strongly  maintains  that  there  is  here  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  previous  opinion  of  a  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  among  the  Semites.  More  than  twenty  years  ago 
he  had  a  controversy  on  this  point  with  Messrs.  Renan  and 
Derenbourg,  who  contended  that  the  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  was  of  Platonic  origin,  and  was  incompatible  with 
^  See  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  Vol.  ix.  No.  3. 
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the  unadulterated  Semitic  genius,  and  could  not  have  existed 
among  the  Semites  until  the  time  of  Alexander.  Halevy’s 
conclusions,  as  to  the  belief  when  and  where  these  inscrip¬ 
tions  were  made  are:  (i)  that  the  place  of  the  soul  is  with 
Hadad;  (2)  that  the  soul  accompanies  the  supreme  god  even 
in  the  sacrifices  to  him,  and  acts  as  intercessor;  (3)  that  souls 
“participate  in  the  nature  and  privileges  of  the  gods  whose 
habitual  cortege  they  form.”  Halevy  had  previously  main¬ 
tained,  in  regard  to  the  Pha’niciatis^  (i)  their  belief  that  the 
soul  is  immortal;  (2)  that  the  souls  of  the  just  inhabit  heaven 
in  company  with  the  gods.  And  he  now  claims  “the  essen¬ 
tial  agreement  in  this  belief  of  the  four  great  peoples,  the 
Assyro-Babylonians,  Hittites,  Phoenicians,  and  Hebrews.” 

In  this  survey  of  Gentile  opinion  the  literature  to  which 
we  have  referred  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  a  period  pre¬ 
ceding  Moses  and  the  Exodus,  or  at  least  the  traditions  upon 
which  it  has  been  founded  are  of  this  high  antiquity. 

The  Hebrews,  therefore,  were  encompassed  by  these  con¬ 
ceptions  on  every  side.  And  the  Tel-el-Amarna  tablets,  un¬ 
earthed  in  PLgypt,  have  proved  that  literary'  communication 
between  Babylonia,  Palestine,  and  P-gypt  was  an  everyday  oc¬ 
currence  in  this  early'  time.  Hence  the  theology  of  none  of 
these  eastern  countries  could  have  remained  unknown  in  the 
others.  And  we  are  compelled  in  interpreting  the  literature 
of  one  people  to  take  into  account  the  ideas  of  the  others. 
Darmesteter,  in  his  last  work  on  the  Gathas,  emphasizes  this 
in  determining  the  sources  of  the  ideas  of  the  Avesta.  He 
even  suggests  the  Babydonian  psalms  as  a  possible  source  of 
the  Avestan  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  And  if  there  is  any 
probability  of  this,  there  is  no  need  of  any  incredulity  respect¬ 
ing  the  presence  of  this  doctrine  in  Jerusalem  in  Isaiah’s  time. 
Indeed  it  is  clear,  that,  if  the  Hebrews  had  no  belief  in  a 
future  of  blessedness  for  the  righteous,  they  were  much  more 
benighted  than  their  neighbors — a  condition  to  which  few 
would  assign  them.  For  a  definite  belief  in  immortality  is 
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proved  by  all  history  to  have  been  the  concomitant  of  worthy 
ideas  of  the  deity  and  high  moral  standards  of  action. 

Darmesteter  affirms  the  borrowing  of  much  in  the  Avesta 
from  Judaism.  True,  he  puts  this  indebtedness  late  histor¬ 
ically.  lUit  the  early  date  of  the  Gathas,  which  Mills  still 
maintains  in  his  last  great  work  on  the  “Five  Gathas,”  would 
not  remove  them  from  the  probability  of  this  borrowing,  nor 
the  Zoroastrian  system  generally;  for  what  we  have  said 
above  of  intercommunication  in  the  ancient  East  holds  true 
doubtless  of  Media,  as  well  as  Babylon.  It  would  have  been 
an  impossibility,  we  may  now  say,  for  monotheism  to  have 
come  out  of  Egypt  with  Israel  and  been  established  in  Pal¬ 
estine  and  not  hav^e  become  known  where  Zoroastrianism 
arose.  And  it  is  much  simpler  to  refer  the  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  Mosaism  and  Zoroastrianism  to  a  Hebrew  ori¬ 
gin  than  to  maintain  that  there  were  two  independent  parallel 
developments.  Even  if  we  admit  the  coming  of  Persian  ideas 
into  Judaism  at  and  after  the  e.xile,  as  well  we  may,  it  will 
then  be  but  the  payment  of  an  old  debt.  Streams  of  thought 
which  had  been  one  at  an  earlier  date,  became  one  again  after 
a  more  or  less  independent  course  for  centuries. 

In  the  Magian  system  we  find  wonderfully  clear  ideas  of 
immortality  and  personal  accountability  to  God  under  the 
sanction  of  future  rewards  and  punishments;  and  we  are  en¬ 
titled  to  avail  ourselv^es  of  this  fact,  i.  e.  the  presumptions 
flowing  from  it,  in  explaining  everything  in  the  Pentateuch 
which  touches  upon  these  ideas.  And,  as  I  have  already  in¬ 
timated,  the  associated  ideas  of  human  relations  to  God  must 
be  given  great  weight  in  interpreting  whatever  is  said  of  the 
future.  Pertinent  to  this  is  an  article  of  Dr.  Sellin  in  the 
Neue  Kirchliehe  Zeitschrift  (1894-96),  in  wdiich  he  proves 
that  the  individual  in  his  relations  to  God  w’as  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  an  element  in  the  early  Hebrew  religion  as  the  na¬ 
tion  considered  as  a  whole;  and  that  personal  moral  accounta¬ 
bility  to  God  w’as  never  absent  from  the  Jewdsh  system.  It 
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is  impossible,  therefore,  not  to  admit  a  presumption  that  they 
held  to  some  belief  in  future  blessing  from  and  with  God  for 
the  good  after  death. 

THE  DIRECT  EVIDEN’CE. 

We  come  now  to  the  direct  evidence  in  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture  of  opinion  regarding  the  state  of  the  dead.  And  to  be¬ 
gin  with,  the  Hebrews  were  taught  that  man  “  became  a  living 
soul”  by  the  breath  of  God,  and  that,  being  thus  created,  he 
was  in  the  image  of  God.  Man  thus  partook,  to  them,  of 
the  nature  of  the  spiritual  and  eternal  God.  And  we  find 
here  the  basis  of  the  developed  doctrine  of  a  later  time  that 
at  death  “the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  who  gave  it”  (Eccl. 
xii.  7). 

Their  next  lesson  was  in  the  life  and  departure  of  Enoch. 
“Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  was  not,  for  God  took  him.” 
His  method  of  closing  life  was  designed  as  a  reward;  but 
they  cannot  have  imagined  for  a  moment  that  God  dropped 
him,  for  a  reward,  into  an  underworld  of  shadows  and  gloom. 
Xo:  he  walked  with  God  here  upon  earth,  and  God  took  him 
where  he  could  continue  to  enjoy  that  communion.  And  the 
fact  was  placed  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  revela¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  point  the  thoughts  of  all  coming  after  in 
the  same  direction. 

And  this  is  the  use  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  makes 
of  it.  “Ay  faith  Enoch  was  translated  .  .  .  for  before  his 
translation  he  had  witness  borne  to  him  that  he  had  been 
well-pleasing  unto  God.” 

The  accounts  of  the  deaths  of  Moses  and  Aaron  are  re¬ 
lated  to  that  of  Enoch.  At  a  particular  time  they  are  called 
to  a  mountain-top,  and  there  die  in  a  special  manner,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  X*othing  about  it  certainly 
suggests  a  falling  into  darkness  “  where  no  experience  of  com¬ 
munion  with  God  is  possible.”  On  the  contrary,  the  whole 
suggestiveness  of  the  scene  is  that  of  ascending  into  a  pres- 
VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  207.  4 
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ence  and  life  with  God.  Jacob’s  vision  of  the  ladder  also 
points  in  the  same  direction. 

In  the  case  of  Abraham,  God  enters  into  a  covenant  of 
promise  for  himself  and  his  descendants  (Gen.  xv.).  As  an 
introduction  to  that  covenant,  he  says:  “  I  am  \\\y  exeeeding 
great  rnvard" ;  and,  as  a  part  of  it:  “Thou  shalt  go  to  thy 
fathers  in  peaee."  It  is  impossible,  without  violence,  to  in¬ 
terpret  these  words  of  a  death  clouded  with  uncertainty  and 
gloom  as  to  the  future.  Abraham  was  to  die  in  peaee  and 
find  in  God  his  exceeding  great  reiuard.  He  was  to  die  in 
covenant  loith  God,  and  the  great  emphasis  in  all  God’s  cov¬ 
enant  promises  was  on  life.  In  this  way  God  comes  to  meet 
and  undo  the  incoming  of  death  by  the  first  sin.  He  restores 
man  to  his  original  enduement  of  life.  His  original  life  was 
not  that  oft  the  body  alone,  but  of  his  whole  nature.  The 
very  idea,  therefore,  of  a  redeeming  covenant  was  an  assurance 
to  the  Hebrews  of  noble  life  in  the  future  in  the  care  of  God 
their  Creator.  Reflective  minds  capable  of  giving  us  the 
earliest  literature  of  Israel  must  have  reached  the  belief  of  a 
future  in  communion  with  God  as  a  necessary  progress  of 
thought. 

Hut  they  did  not  stop  with  this.  They  must  have  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  “heaven”  with  their  fathers  who  had  kept  their 
covenant  with  God.  The  inspired  language  which  indicates 
this  is  the  phrase  used  of  the  patriarchs — “was  gathered  unto 
his  people.”  These  words  are  specifically  distinguished  from 
death.  Thus  of  Abraham  (Gen.  x.xv.  8):  “Then  Abraham 
gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died  .  .  .  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people.”  So  of  Isaac:  “And  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died,  and  gathered  unto  his  people.”  So  also  of  Jacob 
and  Aaron.  Here  we  have  the  future  life  in  the  society  of 
ancestors,  which  was  the  common  expectation  of  primitive 
Oriental  peoples.  What  we  call  “heaven”  was  to  them  life 
U'ith  God  and  their  fathers.  If  any  one  ask  objectingly, 
Why  was  not  this  glorious  idea  of  society  with  God  more  dis- 
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tinctly  set  forth  to  the  Hebrews?  we  may  perhaps  find  that 
they  were  guarded  at  this  point  against  the  polytheistic  no¬ 
tions  of  surrounding  peoples.  Familiar  association  in  the 
heavens  with  the  gods  belonged  to  ideas  in  heathen  corrup¬ 
tions.  But  in  the  line  of  revelation  the  idea  of  familiarity 
with  God  was  reserved  for  the  incarnation  and  the  ascension 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  of  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man. 
“Through  him  we  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest.” 

TiiK  mp:aning  of  siieol. 

It  remains  then  to  determine  what  we  should  understand 
by  what  is  said  of  Sheol.  The  word  occurs  six  times  in  the 
Pentateuch — four  times  from  the  mouths  of  Jacob  and  Judah 
regarding  the  effect  upon  the  father  of  the  fate  of  Joseph  and 
Benjamin,  and  twice  of  the  destruction  of  Korah  and  his  com¬ 
pany.  In  the  case  of  Jacob  it  is  a  part  of  his  “mourning  for 
his  son  many  days”  and  his  feeling  that  the  sad  event  must 
cause  the  end  of  his  own  days  in  disappointment  and  dark¬ 
ness.  In  the  case  of  Korah  it  is  used  to  describe  a  death  of 
judgment  for  .sin,  and  of  visible  engulfing  by  earthquake.  It 
has  been  said  that  Jacob  is  speaking  of  going  to  the  usual 
abode  of  the  dead,  because  he  sa)'s:  “I  will  go  down  into 
Sheol  Jinto  my  son."  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  sup¬ 
poses  that  Joseph  had  died  a  calamitous  death  and  been  de¬ 
nied  burial.  Sheol  then,  in  all  these  passages,  stands  for  the 
mournful  side  of  death  and  the  grave,  as  the  negation  of  life, 
its  joyousness  and  blessing,  including  the  coming  to  one’s 
end  in  peace.  It  is  precisely  similar  to  our  own  language  of 
death  and  the  grave  when  looked  at  from  this  negative  point 
of  view,  which,  however,  is  never  thought  of  as  implying  any 
doubt  of  a  happy  future  of  the  spirit. 

This  explanation  is  borne  out  by  the  use  of  Sheol  in  the 
other  Hebrew  scriptures.  It  occurs  in  the  prayer  of  Hannah 
and  the  Song  of  David  (i  Sam.  ii.  6;  2  Sam.  xxii.  6),  both 
lyrics,  and  so  giving  poetic  views.  It  is  found  in  i  Kings 
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ii.  6-9  in  tlireatenings  of  violent  death.  In  Job,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Prophets  it  has  a  constant  poetic,  elegiac  use,  so  that 
we  may  sum  up  by  saying,  that  it  is  confined  to  poetry  or 
visions  of  calamity,  and  Jiei'cr  used  of  any  prose  conception 
of  the  rational  thought  regarding  the  future  life.  It  leaves 
us  at  full  liberty  to  believe  all  the  evidence  that  happy  hopes 
for  the  future  coexisted  with  mournful  views  of  death,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  the  two  sets  of  ideas  have  coexisted  under  the  Chris¬ 
tian  system.  Who  has  spoken  more  darkly  of  death  than 
our  own  poets  t  Death,  as  the  negation  of  life  in  the  present, 
must  always  be  so  spoken  of;  but  faith  and  hope  are  not 
made  doubtful  thereby. 

Some,  as  Tayler  Lewis  in  Lange  (English  edition),  say 
that  Sheol  must  be  distinguished  from  the  “grave”  because 
the  Hebrew  has  another  word  (kereb)  for  “  tomb.”  But  those 
who  will  look  at  the  use  of  this  word  will  see  that  it  is  lim¬ 
ited  generally,  if  not  always,  to  the  visible  sepulcher,  and  not 
employed  in  ideal  relations,  as  is  Sheol.  And  we  do  not 
contend  that  Sheol  indicates  “the  grav'e”  narrowly,  but  the 
world  of  death  and  the  grave  as  the  antithesis  of  life  in  this 
world.  The  Chaldean  legend  of  Istar’s  descent  to  Hades  is 
apparently  the  original  of  all  the  “journeys  to  the  dead,” 
and  was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  all  the  Hebrew  poets  have 
said  of  Sheol,  but  was  no  actual  or  proper  source  of  dogma 
for  the  future  life  to  such  as  were  capable  of  thinking  for 
themselves. 

We  have  said  nothing  thus  far  of  any  belief  among  the 
early  Hebrews  of  the  future  for  the  wicked.  But  we  find 
language  in  the  Pentateuch  which  certainly  forms  an  indica¬ 
tion  that  opinion  on  this  matter  was  not  wanting.  The  sin¬ 
ner  is  threatened  with  death  in  a  most  emphatic  manner: 
“He  shall  surely  die”  (Heb.  dying  he  shall  die).  Again  it 
is  frequently  said  of  him :  “  He  shall  bear  his  sin.”  And  more 
dreadful  still  are  the  words:  “That  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  his  people.”  This  phrase  is  used  thirteen  times  in  the 
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Pentateuch.  In  Lev.  xx.  2-3  and  xvii.  10  it  is ’distinguished 
from  death,  and  made  the  culmination  of  divine  threatening. 
It  is  denounced  in  various  connections,  as  of  ritual  disobedi¬ 
ence,  violation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  abominable  vices.  But 
in  every  case  it  is  of  definite  disobedience  to  a  divine  com¬ 
mand.  It  did  not  involve  the  execution  of  the  death  penalty 
except  in  the  case  of  a  civil  offense.  In  other  cases,  com¬ 
mentators,  as  Knobel,  say  that  God  himself  completed  the 
excommunication  or  rejection.  But  what  was  this  rejection 
by  God  when  “He  set  his  face  against  the  sinner”.^  The 
thoughtful  Hebrew,  who  saw  the  prospect  of  blessing  in  the 
future  from  the  covenant  of  God  under  which  he  lived,  and 
from  the  doctrine  of  life  as  a  gift  restored  by  God,  what  could 
he  infer  from  the  cutting  off  of  souls  from  the  people  of  God.^ 
What,  but  the  loss  of  promise  and  hope  for  the  future,  and 
the  antithesis  of  the  great  promise  of  life  which  was  ever 
sounding  in  his  ears.^  To  be  shut  out  from  the  covenant  of 
Jehovah  was  the  end  of  all  vision  of  blessing  for  life  here  or 
hereafter.  And  to  see  this  was  a  sufficient  belief  of  future 
chastisement.  And  there  was  a  noble  dignity  in  this,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  wild  polytheistic  notions  of  the  nations  by 
whom  the  Jews  were  surrounded;  and  also  as  compared  with 
the  horrors  of  apocalyptic  imagination,  which  were  so  abun¬ 
dantly  developed  in  the  later  days  of  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  Jews  by  relentless  enemies.  No  transgressor,  therefore, 
could  come  to  his  death  feeling  that  he  had  not  been  abun¬ 
dantly  warned  of  possible  judgment  to  come. 

LATER  JEWISH  VIEWS. 

The  development,  in  later  Jewish  literature,  of  a  more 
distinct  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  the  words  of  Christ  him¬ 
self  imply  such  views  in  the  early  days  as  we  have  supposed. 
In  Ps.  xlix.  the  author  shows  a  clear  sense  of  the  difference 
between  Sheol.and  the  abode  of, the  blessed,  and  so  in  Ps. 
xvi.  and  Ixxiii.  Talmudic  and  apocryphal  writings  make 
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Adam  and  Abraham  to  preside  over  their  pious  descendants. 
Abraham’s  bosom  is  paradise;  and  Fourth  Maccabees  asso¬ 
ciates  Isaac  and  Jacob  with  Abraham  in  this,  using  the  plural, 
et9  Tou?  /cd\7rou9.  And  in  the  closing  lines  of  this  book  the 
mart}  rs  are  said  to  be  gathered  into  the  company  (€t9  Trarepcov 
)^op6v)  of  the  fathers  and  to  receive  from  God  pure  and  im¬ 
mortal  lives  (y{rvx^'^)'  Christ  takes  up  this  tradition  when 
he  makes  Lazarus  to  be  received  to  Abraham’s  bosom;  and, 
again,  when  he  makes  the  saved  to  come  from  the  east  and 
the  west  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
When  asked  if  there  were  few  that  were  saved,  he  replied: 
“There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  when  ye  shall 
see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  yourselves  thrust  out.”  In  regard 
to  the  resurrection,  he  said:  “God  said,  I  am  the  God  of 
Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  He 
is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  living.”  We 
have  here  Christ’s  authority  for  saying  that  God  spake  to 
Moses  as  having  the  “living”  patriarchs  in  his  holy  keeping, 
and  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  Moses  so  understood 
him.  Certainly  this  does  not  mean  Sheol  as  the  cxegetes 
have  conceived  it. 

The  home  of  the  fathers,  therefore,  in  the  keeping  of  their 
covenant  God  was  the  heaven  of  the  Hebrews. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

I’AUL’S  PHRASEOLOGY  AND  ROMAN  LAW. 

BY  THE  REV.  GEORGE  F.  MAGOUN',  D.  D. 

Loyalty  to  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
to  the  divine  origin  of  Old  Testament  truths  reproduced  and 
exalted  in  it,  does  not  forbid  studious  inquiry  into  the  mould 
of  its  language.  The  dress  of  religious  thought  may  be  hu¬ 
man,  historic,  ethnic,  individual,  while  the  body  is  from  God. 
The  New  Testament  differs  from  the  Old  in  that  it  was  not 
produced  in  purely  Oriental  surroundings.  When  revelation 
struck  the  Greek  language  and  the  institutions  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  it  struck  modes  of  expression  and  forms  of  diction 
entirely  novel  to  an  Asiatic  Jew. 

There  is  more  evidence  of  the  Apostle  Paul’s  familiarity 
with  Roman  law  than  there  is  of  his  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature;  at  least  with  such  literature  at  large,  other  than 
the  writings  of  Aratus  and  Cleanthes,  natives  of  Southern 
Asia  Minor  like  himself.  That  his  education  and  mental  hab¬ 
its  should  lead  him,  in  conveying  ideas  and  truths  more  pro¬ 
found  and  spiritual  than  his  hearers  and  readers  had  yet 
grasped,  to  clothe  them  with  a  “costume” — to  use  Professor 
Stuart’s  favorite  term — drawn  from  sources  well  known  to 
them  as  to  him,  was  altogether  natural.  How,  indeed,  could 
he  help  it.^  Why  should  the  Holy  Spirit  prevent  his  doing 
so  He  evidently  did  not.  It  is  a  growing  impression  among 
scholars  that  Paul’s  great  difficulties  and  obscurities  would 
largely  disappear  if  we  knew  better  the  sources  of  that  fig¬ 
urative  diction  of  his,  which,  it  has  been  observed  with  dis- 
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crimination,  is  never  poetical  or  ornamental,  but  always  log¬ 
ical  and  legal.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  indeed, 
with  his  cast  of  mind  and  training.^ 

But  a  judicious  appreciation  of  what  has  just  been  men¬ 
tioned  will  not  ascribe  every  comparison  the  Apostle  makes 
of  spiritual  to  secular  things  to  the  ready  influence  of  Roman 
law.  Some  things  in  a  lax  way  attributed  to  this  influence 
the  present  writer  has  shown  elsewhere^  are  independent  of 
it.  The  more  common  error,  however,  has  not  been  on  that 
side,  but  the  opposite.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  in  the  for¬ 
mer  the  best  starting  point  for  an  investigation  of  the  latter. 

I.  Assuming  that  Paul  wrote  Heb.  ix.,  it  is  clear  that 
he  might  have  alluded  to  a  divine  “will”  or  “testament” 
had  he  been  addressing  Roman  Christians.  If  neither  of 
these  is  true,  we  should  then  need  to  see — in  order  to  be 
satisfied  of  any  such  allusion — that  the  subject-matter  re¬ 
quired  such  a  reference  to  the  peculiar,  the  exclusively  Ro¬ 
man,  legal  instrument;  that  BiaO^Krj  is  the  Greek  equivalent 
for  testamentum ;  that  this  peculiar  Roman  form  in  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  heritable  property  had  become  as  much  Greek  as 
Roman,  and  that  all  this  was  familiar  to  the  funknowo)  writer 
of  this  epistle — a  Hebrew  convert  to  Christianity,  it  is  agreed. 
But  this  nowhere  appears.  Indeed  at  Athens,  only  a  child- 

^In  an  article  on  “Roman  Law  and  Contemporary  Revelation"  to 
appear  in  the  Green  (Boston,  law  monthly)  in  1895.  As  that  paper 
is  in  a  sense  preliminary  to  this,  it  ought  to  be  read  first,  in  order  to  a 
“large,  sound,  roundabout,”  and  just  judgment  of  what  is  here  said.  To 
avoid  crossing  from  the  border  land  between  law  and  revelation  into  the 
field  of  biblical  interpretation,  the  former  paper  was  confined  to  cases  in 
which  it  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Apostle’s  form  of  expression  or  of 
thought  as  shaped  by  his  knowledge  of  Roman  law.  The  prominence  of 
the  topic  first  touched  there  is  due  to  such  facts  as  these:  Succession  to  an 
estate  was  one  of  the  three  great  principles  at  Rome  of  the  early  jui 
civile ;  and  the  title  “de  testimonio”  was  one  of  the  four  libri  singulares 
studied  in  the  first  year  of  a  law  student’s  four  years’  course,  along  with 
the  Institutes  of  Gaius.  But  that  Paul  knew  all  this  and  pursued  such  a 
course  of  study  does  not  of  itself  prove  the  presence  of  law  phraseology 
in  any  particular  passage  of  his  writings. 
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less  father  could  make  a  will;  while  there  never  was  a  time 
when  any  Roman  could  not.  (Sand.  Just.) 

There  are  two  New  Testament  passages  where  the  Ro¬ 
man  meaning  of  “testament”  is  crudely  possible,  being  our 
Lord’s  words  as  He  gave  the  cup  anticipating  the  speedy 
“pouring  out”  of  His  blood.  But  curiously  enough  the 
Revision  does  not  say  “testament”  here,  where  it  should,  if 
ever,  but  “covenant.”^  A  richer  meaning,  and  free  from 
embarrassment  would  be  the  rendering,  “  This  is  my  blood 
of  the  new  dispensation  poured  out  [Luke  in  R.  V.]  unto  re¬ 
mission  of  sins.”  In  Heb.  ix.  the  allusions  to  blood  and 
death  are  plainly  drawn  into  the  writer’s  exposition  of  the 
remission  of  sins  through  Christ,  not  from  the  necessity  of  a 
Greek  word,  but  from  the  ratification  of  the  dispensation  by 
offering  His  life  “without  blemish  unto  God,”  and  from  al¬ 
most  all  things  “cleansed  with  blood”  in  the  old  “dispensa¬ 
tion” — which  is  even  expressly  noted.  Moreover  (ver.  12, 
18),  the  Roman  testamentum  did  not  require  “the  death  of 
the  testator”  at  all,  as  both  dispensations  did  that  of  the 
ratifying  victim.^  Is  it  not  in  every  way  inadmissible  here.^ 

'  The  word  for  this,  awd-fiKT],  is  never  used  in  the  New  Testament;  for 
ins[)iration  would  hardly  recognize  ecjuality  in  contracts  between  God  and 
man,  as  objectionable  an  idea  as  inheritance  of  salvation  by  men  from 
God.  Our  Authorized  V’ersion  says  “covenant”  nineteen  times  (“testa¬ 
ment”  thirteen);  the  Revision  says  “  covenant  ”  thirty-one  times,  admit¬ 
ting  “testament”  twice  in  Heb.  ix.  16,  17,  though  not  in  eleven  instances 
of  before  and  after  them.  The  Greek  word  in  question  occurs  in 

the  whole  New  Testament  in  three  Gospels,  six  Epistles,  in  Acts,  and  the 
Apocalypse.  A  Roman  will  after  death  is  a  facile  analogy  to  resort  to; 
but  did  the  apostle  do  it?  Cf.  <rvv6-^Kr)  and  o-wdWayfM  with  compactus  and 
contractus.  Luther  goes  so  far  as  to  render  the  first  by  “testament” 
twenty-nine  times,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had  he  known  Roman 
law  as  Paul  did;  why  should  our  Revisers  render  it  by  “covenant”  twice 
more  ? 

*  In  this  Review  for  April,  1894,  pp.  263,  264,  Dr.  W.  H.  Ward  treats 
the  two  verses  under  discussion  (16,  17)  as  a  “tortuous  bit  of  argument,” 
by  the  author,  an  “extraordinary  side-tracking  of  his  illustration  on  an¬ 
other  sense  of  the  Greek  word.”  (Argument  by  illustration?)  One  can 
no  more  accept  this  description  in  view  of  the  facts  given  above,  than  he 
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In  his  Commentary  on  Galatians,  Luther  says  that  the 
Pauline  “similitude  of  our  heritage  is  familiar  and  well- 
known  to  all  men.”  But  surely  it  could  not  be  as  it  was 
known  to  Paul.  Some  fifteen  times,  each,  are  used  the  terms 
for  heir  and  inheritance,  and  ten  times  the  corresponding 
verb,  meaning  to  be  heirs  or  to  inherit.  Nine  of  these  occur 
in  the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where,  indeed,  the  meaning 
must  be  that  common  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  that  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  ancients  and  moderns.^  Is  there, 
now,  any  peculiar  feature  of  Roman  law  which  must  have 
shaped  exceptional  phraseology  of  Paul’s.^ 

II.  Such  phraseology  occurs  in  Rom.  viii.  17:  “if  chil¬ 
dren,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ." 
Me}  er’s  commentary  on  this  is  as  follows; — 

“  Not  something  greater  than  K\i)pov.  Oeov,  on  the  con¬ 
trary  in  substance  the  same,  but  speeijically  eharaeterized 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  fellowship  with  Christ,  whose  co¬ 
heirs  we  must  be  as  KXtjpov.  Oeov,  since  having  entered  into 

can  the  averment  that  our  Lord’s  death  had  no  “relation  to  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  Sacrificial  System”  in  view  of  the  words  here  about  His  offerinjf 
His  blood  “without  blemish  unto  God”  (ver.  14;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  28),  and 
those  in  Eph.  v.  2,  “and  gave  Himself  up  for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacri- 
ficc  to  God  for  an  odour  of  a  sweet  smell.”  Cf.  Gesenius  on  Isa.  liii. 

.Since  the  above  text  was  written,  recent  German  scholarship  has 
given  a  similar  judgment  in  the  German  Christian  IVor/d  (Xo.  30,  1894, 
art.  by  Von  Dobschiitz;  abstract  in  The  Thinker  oi  Oct.).  “The  Greek 
word  diaO^K-n,  which  Luther  rendered  mostly  (twenty-nine  times)  by  ‘tes¬ 
tament,’  only  four  times  by  ‘covenant’  (Luke  i.  72;  Acts  iii.  25,  vii,  8; 
Rom.  ix.  4),  has  certainly  in  profane  authors  always  the  meaning  of  a 
last  disposition;  hut  in  Old  Testament  lant^ttage  [see  Gen.  vi.  18  and  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  later  passages  in  the  Septuagint]  it  is  always 
'covenant'  without  any  reference  to  death,  and  is  therefore  only  chosen 
instead  of  the  usual  Greek  word  {ewdi^Kr}),  in  order  to  make  it  plain  that 
the  question  is  not  one  of  an  agreement  with  equals,  but  a  compact  in 
which  the  covenant  God  takes  the  supreme  initiative,  and  the  covenant 
people  are  subordinate.  The  same  applies  to  ‘  inheritance  ’  and  ‘  inherit.’ 
Only  in  isolated  passages  does  this  refer  in  the  New  Testament  to  the 
legacy  of  a  dead  man  (Matt.  xxi.  38;  Mark  xii.  7;  Luke  xii.;  Gal.  iv.).” 

^  So  in  Apoc,  xxi.  7:  Jas.  ii.  5;  and  i  Pet.  i.  4,-iii.  7,  9.  Neither  of 
these  three  apostolic  writers  knew  Rome  and  her  law's  as  Pau.  did. 
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sonship  through  the  viodeala,  we  have  become  Christ’s  breth¬ 
ren  (ver.  29).  Moreover,  that  Paul  has  here  in  view, ’not 
the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  law  of  inheritance  that  conferred 
a  man’s  intestate  heritage  only  on  sons  of  his  body,  if  there 
were  such,  but  that  of  the  Roman  law  (F'ritzsche,  Tholuck, 
van  Hengel)  is  the  historically  necessary  supposition,  which 
can  least  of  all  seem  foreign  and  inappropriate  in  an  P^pistle 
to  the  Romans." 

Just  this  and  all  this  Luther  on  Galatians  and  Hodge  on 
Romans  missed.  Shedd  on  Romans  at  one  point  antagon¬ 
ized  it;  needlessly,  it  would  seem.  He  says:  “To  have  the 
Roman  law  particularly  in  his  eye  would  be  utterly  incon¬ 
gruous  with  St.  Paul’s  feelings.”  Tholuck  merely  quotes 
Grotius  as  remarking  that  the  Apostle’s  words  tally  not  only 
with  Israelitish  law,  but  also  [i*]  with  that  of  the  Gentiles. 

More  appreciative,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  writer  in  the 
Contemporary  Rceieiv  (Aug.  1891),  who  styles  Rom.  viii.  17, 
'■'the  most  daring  of  theological  conceptions."  “  If  we  w’ere 
not  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  [it],  w'ould  [it]  not  strike  us 
as  peculiarly  forced  and  unhappy.^  If  these  words  had  not 
been  used  by  St.  Paul,  would  any  modern  divine  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  use  them  as  explanatory  of  the  relation  betw’een  God 
and  the  human  soul  To  our  minds,  heirship  involves  no 
more  than  the  idea  of  the  acquisition  of  property  by  suc¬ 
cession,  and  the  idea  of  succession  is  manifestly  inapplicable 
to  the  Eternal  God.  [Can  the  conclusion,  then,  be  avoided!*] 
That  the  heirship  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  is  Roman  and 
not  Hebrew'  heirship,  is  evident  not  merely  from  the  accom¬ 
panying  reference  to  adoption  (yiodeala),  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  joint  and  equal  heirship.” 

It  w’as  indeed  a  copartnership,  not  only  between  the 
heirs  in  common,^  but  also  between  them,  and  each  of  them, 

*  “  No  distinct  traces  of  primogeniture  appear  in  our  authorities.” 
(Clark,  Early  Roman  Law,  28.  So  too,  Coulanges,  The  City,  p.  no;  Gib¬ 
bon,  iv.  360.)  "Neither  barbarian  nor  Roman  was  accustomed  to  give 
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and  the  parent.  “  He  was  in  law  the  same  person  with  them.” 
(Maine.)  Certain  heirs  were  “called  self-successors  (sui 
hercdes),  because  they  are  members  of  the  family,  and  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  parent  are  deemed  to  a  certain  extent 
coproprietors.”  (Gaius  ii.  157.)  In  the  Code  of  Justinian 
the  theory  of  Paul’s  time  openly  appears:  “father  and  son 
are  by  nature  almost  understood  to  be  one  and  the  same  per¬ 
son.”  (2  C.  vi.  26.)  Justinian  remodelled  long  after  Paul 
the  system  of  intestate  inheritance;  but  the  theory  of  the 
identity  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  which  was  not 
affected  by  the  death  of  parents,  and  was  “much  older  than 
any  phase  of  testamentary  jurisprudence,”  was  how  much 
earlier  in  original  legal  ideas  or  in  philosophy  than  all  forms 
of  inheritance.^  One  of  the  later  statements  of  it  is  by  Julius 
Paulus  (third  cent.) — the  next  largest  contributor  after  Ulpian 
(both  contemporaries  of  his)  to  the  Digest  of  Justinian — 
2,080  fragments — who  said:  “when  the  father  dies  it  is  not 
so  correct  to  say  that  [the  children]  succeed  to  his  property, 
as  that  they  acquire  the  free  control  of  their  own.”  Estates 
being  indeed  by  the  Romans  held  to  be  permanent,  so  was 
the  legal  personality  of  the  first  owner,  in  which  he  and  his 
successors  were  thus  blended  together.  It  was  a  relation  “  in¬ 
ter  vivos,”  and  not  a  succession  “  mortis  causa,”  as  inheritance 
is  with  us,  and  is  everywhere  outside  Roman  law.  And  Paul’s 
Roman  readers  would  see  the  point  of  his  extraordinary  and 
otherwise  inexplicable  idiom  at  once.  The  idea  of  “  the  death 
of  the  testator”  or  that  of  a*  will  as  “of  no  strength  at  all 
while  the  testator  liveth,”  being  impossible,  therefore,  even 
unthinkable  here,  as  it  is  improbable  in  Heb.  ix  ,  they  took 
home  to  their  believing  hearts  the  strong  consolation  that 

any  preference  to  the  eldest  son  or  his  line.”  (Maine,  222.)  The  relation 
of  the  Roman  theory  of  coheirship  to  wills  would  take  us  too  far.  A  re¬ 
mark  of  Dr.  Shedd  here  is  important:  “Fellowship  in  the  inheritance, 
and  not  equality  in  it,  is  the  chief  thing.”  The  nature  of  Christ  settles 
this.  (Cf.  Tholuck.)  But  such  fellowship  between  us  and  Christ  is  a 
very  wonderful  thing,  as  marvellous  as  sonship  to  God.  (i  John  iii.  i.) 
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their  inheritance  of  eternal  life,  besides  beifig  a  glorious  fu¬ 
turity,  was  also  a  present  participation  and  possession.  Their 
associations  relieved  them  from  looking  after  the  present  tense 
in  connection  with  eternal  life  as  we  do. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  now  that  the  Apostle  had  these 
things  familiar  to  him  in  mind  when  he  wrote  also  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia:  “  thou  art  no  longer  a  bond  servant,  but 
a  son;  and,  if  a  son,  then  an  heir  through  God.”  The  Greek 
text  used  by  the  revisers  omits  here  ;!^pf<TToO,  and  places  8ta 
before  Oeov.  We  shall  see  presently  the  divine  method  of  con¬ 
ferring  through  Christ  spiritual  sonship  and  heirship.  Meyer 
says  here: — 

“With  respect  to  the  legal  aspect  of  the  conclusion,  et 
i/to?  KoX  K\rip — in  which,  by  the  way,  the  father  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  dividing  his  inheritance  during  his  lifetime, — the 
idea  is  not  based  on  the  Jeiuish  law  of  inheritance  according 
to  which  the  (legitimately  born)  sotis  alone, — so  Grotius, 
[but  cf.  quotation  from  him  in  Tholuck],  if  there  were  such, 
were,  as  a  rule,  intestate  heirs.  Tlie  apostle’s  idea  is  founded 
on  the  intestate  succession  of  the  Roman  law,  with  which 
Paul  as  a  Roman  citizen  was  acquainted,  as  in  fact  it  was 
well  known  in  the  provinces  and  applied  there  as  regarded 
Roman  citizens.  According  to  the  Roman  law  sons  and 
daughters  whether  born  in  marriage  or  adopted  children  (and 
Paul  conceived  Christians  as  belonging  to  the  latter  class) ^ 

^  If  so,  how  could  he  mean  the  Jewish  heirship?  Godet  on  Romans 
well  says  here:  “To  be  an  heir  of  God  is  identical  with  being  a  possessor 
of  life.  .  .  .  To  be  an  heir  with  Christ  is  not  to  inherit  in  the  second  in¬ 
stance,  to  inherit  from  Him;  it  is  to  be  put  in  the  same  rank  as  Himself; 
it  is  to  share  the  div’ine  possession  7oith  Him.”  And  Christ  was  God  to 
Paul.  Gibbon  (ch.  xliv.)  says  of  the  first  proprietor,  “his  children  [were] 
the  partners  of  his  wealth”  (vol.  iv.  359).  Cf.  remark  of  Dobschiitz 
quoted  on  page  442,  No  Jewish  son  was  “clothed  with  the  person  of  his 
father,”  or  inherited  such  family  power.  “All  the  descendants  through 
the  male  line  were  in  the  power  of  the  same  person  {pater  familias).  And 
it  was  this  that  constituted  the  link  of  family  relationship  between  them. 
Not  the  natural  tie  of  blood.”  (Sandars’  Introd.  to  Inst.  Justinian,  p.  29.) 
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were  intestate  heirs.”  So  likewise  Ellicott  on  Galatians.^ 
That  in  the  Roman  Empire  the  owner  of  property  could 
alienate  part  of  it  from  the  natural  heirs  by  legacies,  or  make 
others  his  heirs,  or  some  one  in  solido,  was  a  familiar  fact. 
Also  that  he  could  bestow  it  upon  a  slave,  who  was  thereby 
emancipated,  though  otherwise  he  was  part  of  the  familia 
which  passed  by  inheritance,  and,  as  a  chattel,  denied  the 
title  of  a  person.  If  made  an  heir  also,  he  became  haercs 
necessarinsy  i.e,,  powerless  to  reject  the  inheritance  bestowed 
upon  him.  So,  if  the  testator  doubted  what  would  become 
of  his  estate,  he  commonly  named  a  slave  as  coheir  with 
others.  The  after  condition  of  the  freedman  differed  from 
his  previous  one  as  much  as  that  in  Israel  of  the  son  of  the 
bondmaid,  Ishmael,  from  that  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  the  free- 
woman.  Xow  Roman  sons  were  under  a  patria  potestaSy 
fearfully  despotic,  from  the  time  of  Romulus  down  to  the  two 
hundredth  year  of  the  Empire  (Hecker);  even  to  “very  late 
days  in  the  history  of  the  Empire”  (Amos).  So  Paul  was 
led  to  say  (Gal.  iv.  i),  “so  long  as  the  heir  is  a  child,  he  dif- 
fereth  nothing  from  a  bond  servant,  though  he  is  lord  of 
all.”  Gaius  thus  describes  the  status:  “A  man  has  power 
over  his  own  children  begotten  in  civil  wedlock,  a  right  pe¬ 
culiar  to  citizens  of  Rome,  for  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
nation  where  fathers  are  invested  with  such  power  over  their 
children  as  at  Rome.”  This  extended  to  life  and  death,  as 

It  gave  all  its  peculiar  character  to  the  Roman  family,  and  was  just  as 
valid  as  to  children  by  adoption  as  to  children  by  descent.  “  Sui  here- 
des,”  says  Justinian,  “even  in  the  father’s  lifetime, are  considered  owners 
of  the  inheritance  in  a  certain  degree.”  (Ed.  Sand.  p.  2(jo.) 

^  “  Where  the  Greek  education  was  unknown,  the  new  religion  seems 
to  have  made  no  progress  at  all.  The  regions  where  it  spread  most  rap¬ 
idly  were  those  where  the  people  were  becoming  aware  of  the  beauty  of 
Greek  letters  and  the  grandeur  of  Roman  government,  ...  St.  Paul 
came  into  South  Galatia  just  at  the  time  when  the  Roman  spirit  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  permeate  the  country,  and  the  four  places  where  he  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  founded  churches  were  the  four  centres  of  Roman  in¬ 
fluence.’’  (Ramsay,  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  147,) 
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all  readers  of  history  may  have  gathered  from  the  slaying  of 
V'irginia  by  her  father  in  the  Forum.  Gaius  adds — what  is 
specially  pertinent  here,  "  I  am  aware  that  among  the  Gala¬ 
tians  parents  are  invested  with  power  over  their  children.” 
(Comm.  i.  §  55.)  From  these  Galatian  Gentiles  Paul  had 
gathered  converts  into  Galatian  churches. 

And  it  is  very  plain  at  a  glance  that  the  rest  of  Paul’s 
language  is  of  a  like  Roman  cast:  “but  is  under  guardians 
and  stewards  (R.  V.)  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  father.” 
The  first  of  these  terms  is  in  Greek,  eViTpoTTou?,  Thayer’s 
definition  of  which  is,  ^'‘onc  ivho  has  the  eare  and  tutelage  of 
children,  either  where  the  father  is  dead,  or  where  the  father 
still  lives.”  The  other  term  is  olnovoixovi,  “the  manager  of 
a  household  or  of  household  affairs,”  for  “the  children  not 
of  age.”  They  are  nearly  synonymous  terms  of  office;  but 
Roman  or  Galatian  in  place  of  Jewish.  The  “guardian” 
was  the  tutor"  of  Roman  law,^  that  is,  the  protector  of  his 
person  and  estate.  The  “steward”  was  the  slave  of  the 
“tutor,”  appointed  by  him,  when  necessary,  “as  a  bailiff  to 
manage  some  distant  portion  of  the  infant’s  property.” 
Poste  on  Gaius  says  that  the  ward  was  called  infans,  fari 
non  protere  up  to  the  age  of  seven.  The  law  of  tutelage 
was  minute  and  careful,  and  abounds,  says  Phillimore,  in 
“admirable  proofs  of  wisdom.”  The  expression  “  until  the 
time  appointed  by  the  father,”  would  be  better  rendered 
“until  the  time  of  the  father’s  appointing” — i.e.,  the  period 

^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  irai5ayu}6s  of  chap.  iii.  25,  whose  office 
was  so  different  and  inferior,  though  the  R.  V.  translates  this  “tutor.” 
The  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  to  whom  we  owe  much,  differs 
with  Professor  Thayer  as  to  tutelage  of  a  child  whose  father  was  living. 
It  was  “a  device  for  artificially  prolonging  the  patria  potestas,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  decease  of  the  father.”  “  If  the  father  when  he  died  was 
sui  juris,  the  child,  young  as  he  was,  became  siti  juris  also;  for  he  was 
no  longer  subject  to  a  patria  potestas.  He  should  be  placed  at  once  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  a  guardian.”  (Hadley,  148.)  The  pedagogue  was  a 
later  servant,  employed  after  Romans  and  Greeks  mingled.  (Becker’s 
Callus,  p.  188.) 
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over  which  the  father’s  power  of  appointing  a  guardian  ex¬ 
tended.  The  period  was  arbitrarily  fixed,  and  could  not  be 
extended  by  the  father’s  testamentary  directions.  The  child, 
"so  long  as  he  was  a filius  familias — that  is,  so  long  as  his 
father  lived — was  not  less  in  the  condition  of  a  bond  serx^ant 
at  forty  than  at  fourteen.”  (Cont.  Rev.)  By  what  analogy 
then  known  could  the  inspired  writer  have  more  vividly  por¬ 
trayed  the  being  aforetime  under  the  divine  law.^ 

III.  But  the  most  important  of  Paul’s  uses  of  language- 
forms  taken  from  Roman  law  is  found  in  his  phraseology 
about  Christians  as  children  of  God  by  adoption.  It  seems 
to  have  been  his  habit,  along  with  his  view  of  Father  and 
Son  in  the  Godhead,  to  regard  the  former  as  relatively  the 
spiritual  father  of  all  spiritual  persons — as  all  natural  persons 
are  naturally  his  offspring — and  the  great  saving  change  in 
them  he  conceived  not  only  as  a  renewing  by  the  Spirit,  but 
as  a  reception  by  its  Head  into  the  spiritual  family  of  God. 
The  latter  view  seems  generally  to  take  the  place  with  him 
of  the  New  Birth. ^  l^ut  his  Jewish  education  and  theology 
and  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  supplied  him  with 
no  such  idea.  Adoption  into  a  family  in  which  one  was  not 
born  was  unknown  to  the  Jews.  As  a  legal  proceeding,  rec¬ 
ognized  by  its  own  peculiar  and  notable  usages,  it  was  as 

^  Titus  iii.  5-7  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  but  rather  as  an 
explanation  of  the  source  of  heirship,  “that  we  might  be  made  heirs." 
This  one  instance  of  recognition  of  regeneration  is  in  strong  Cfintrast  to 
the  frecjuently  recurring  language  of  John,  which  ran  steadily  in  so  dif¬ 
ferent  a  channel  from  Paul’s.  Had  “new  birth”  been  a  Latin  expres¬ 
sion  akin  to  adoptio,  could  the  origin  of  the  latter  in  Roman  law  he 
misseil?  “The  adoi>tion  of  children,"  says  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  “in 
the  broader  sen.se  which  included  the  f<»rm  of  adoptimi  {arroj^atio)  by 
which  a  son  who  was  no  longer  under  his  father’s  power  was  brought 
under  the  power  of  a  new  father,  hctitiously  so  called,  was  at  all  times  a 
prominent  feature  in  Roman  law,  and  the  rules  regulating  it  vacillated 
very  slightly  during  the  thousand  years  which  the  true  history  of  that  law 
covers”  (p.  275).  From  its  metaphorical  use  in  the  New  Testament  the 
element  of  fiction  is  excluded  by  such  declarations  as  those  in  John  i.  13: 
I  Pet.  i.  23.  See  Smith,  above. 
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much  an  invention  of  the  Romans  as  a  written*  and  witnessed 
will.  The  usage  regulated  by  it  was  so  common  that  it  orig¬ 
inated  new  family  names,  like  Scipio  Emilianus  (adopted 
by  K.).  J ulius  Caesar  adopted  his  nephew  Augustus,  and  half 
a  dozen  other  emperors  became  such  in  the  same  way,  e.  g., 
Nerva, Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  Judaea  this 
usage  “would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  of  property.”  (Smith,  Diet.  Bib.)^  “In  a  juridic 
sense  absolutely  unknown.  The  family  records  of  the  chosen 
people  were  kept  with  scrupulous  care  in  order  that  the  lin¬ 
eage  of  the  Deliverer  might  be  identified.  Fictitious  kinship 
could  manifestly  find  no  recognition  in  Hebrew  genealogies.” 
In  one  of  his  smaller  works  Dr.  Edersheim  observes  that 
“the  relationship  between  j)arents  and  children  was  especi¬ 
ally  tender  and  close,  widely  differing  from  the  state  of  abso¬ 
lute  posse.ssion  as  property, — body  and  soul, — in  Greece^ 
and  Rome.”  (Laws  and  Polity,  Jew.) 

It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  Jewish  life  could  have 
suggested  to  Paul  the  phraseology  or  the  idea  even,  which 
he  applied  to  the  new  spiritual  relation  of  Christians.  Turn- 

^  “The  instances  [in  O.  'I'.]  occasionally  athlucetl  as  referring  to  the 
custom  (Gen.  xv.  3;  xvi.  2;  xxx.  5,9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoption 
proper.”  (^Ibidh  A  radical  difference  between  the  Roman  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  family  is  maintained.  In  the  latter,  “Parental  authority  was  not  a 
jiis,  as  patria  potestas."  Though  adoption  of  some  sort,  therefore,  ex¬ 
isted  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  ancient  German  law’ — an  example  in  Beowulf 
is  cited — it  “did  not  even  place  the  one  adopted  under  the  parental  au¬ 
thority  of  the  adopter.”  (Mr.  Earnest  Young  on  Anglo-Saxon  Law.)  Of 
this,  however,  and  of  early  Hindoo  usages,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Maine, 
probably  Gaius,  and  certainly  Paul,  knew  nothing.  Mr.  Austin  ascribes 
the  scantijiess  of  Roman  criminal  law  to  the  reach  and  extent  of  the 
patria  potestas.  (Lect.  Jurisp.  xliv.)  Cf.  Gibbon,  iv.  374,  and  Momm¬ 
sen’s  Hist.  Rome. 

“  Less  always  in  Greece  than  in  Rome.  And  Justinian  entirely 
changed  adoption  in  an  age  later  than  Paul’s.  So  Paul  could  not  have 
then  used  it  figuratively.  The  adopted  son  did  not  pass  into  the  family 
of  the  adopter,  but  only  into  the  succession  of  the  estate.  How  unlike 
Christian  adoption  this  of  Justinian!  Cf.  the  Apostle’s  namesake,  Julius 
Paulus,  for  the  softening  of  the  patria  potestas. 
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ing,  however,  to  Roman  custom  and  law  we  discover  at  once 
the  mould  of  his  conception.  The  patria  potestas,  says 
Professor  Hadley,  “was  so  momentous  a  thing,  it  affected  so 
long  and  so  deeply  the  interests  of  the  person  subject  to  it, 
that  adoption,  the  creation  of  a  new  patria  potestas}  could 
not  fail  to  be  an  important  institute  of  Roman  law.  The 
effect  on  the  adopted  person  was  to  sever  all  legal  ties  which 
bound  him  to  his  original  family.^  He  lost  all  rights  of  in- 
heritance  which  before  belonged  to  him.  By  the  law  he  was 
regarded  and  treated  exactly  as  if  he  had  always  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  into  which  he  had  come  by  adoption.” 
(125-126.  Cf.  p.  279  on  change  of  right  of  a  nation.)  He 
was  “loosed  from  the  law”  of  his  real  father, — something 
abhorrent  to  Jewish  feeling.  “He  assumed  the  new  family 
name,  partook  in  its  mystic  sacrificial  rites,  and  became  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  a  member  of  the  house;  nor  could 
the  tie  thus  formed  be  broken  save  through  the  ceremony  of 
emancipation.  ...  It  constituted  as  complete  a  bar  to  in¬ 
termarriage  as  relation  by  blood.”  (Cont.  Rev.)  Justinian 
reduced  very  much  the  formalities  and  the  effects  of  adop¬ 
tion,  as  he  reduced  its  correlate  institution  pati’ia  potestas; 
but  this  was  four  hundred  years  after  Paul,  who  knew  both, 
instead,  as  they  were  known  to  Gaius.  (See  Poste  and 
Clark.)  Nor  are  any  ceremonial  forms,  more  or  less  elab¬ 
orate,  essential  to  the  apostolic  metaphor.  The  gist  of  it 
was  that  an  adopted  ehild  was  in  Roman  laiv,  as  to  his  fam- 

1  For  “in  the  primitive  view,  relationship  is  e.xactly  limited  by  patria 
potestas."  (Maine.) 

Free  persons  are  meant.  Couybeare  and  Howson  are  in  error 
(ii.  175,  note)  in  implying  that  the  transaction  concerned  slaves  alone. 
These  were  only  adopted  if  manumitted.  A  glance  at  the  ten  para¬ 
graphs  of  Gaius,  de  Adoptionibus,  i.  97-107,  would  have  prevented  mis¬ 
take,  but  these  able  and  learned  authors  wrote  twenty  years  before  Poste 
issued  his  *English  edition  of  Gaius.  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall,  i.  776- 
778)  observes  in  his  well-known  forty-fourth  chapter,  “the  claims  of 
adoption  were  not  less  sacred  or  less  rigorous  than  those  of  nature.”  (iv. 
343,  ed.  1850,  Dost.) 
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ily  status,  born  again,  a  new  creature.  From  this,  by  anal¬ 
ogy,  came  the  phrases  as  to  his  new  heirship  through  God 
and  coheirship  with  Christ,  and  from  this  alone. 

The  word  by  which  Paul  designates  metaphorically  this 
entirely  new  relation  to  God  was  vloOeala  (yl6<i-Tldr}fii,  the 
putting  one  in  place  of  a  son).  Yet  the  thing  was  Roman 
rather  than  Greek,  for  while,  as  Thayer  observes  (Gr.  Eng. 
Lexicon,  N.  T.),  the  phrase,  adopted  son,  comes  down  from 
Pindar  and  Herodotus,  yet  no  Greek  formalities,  it  may  be 
suggested,  appear  corresponding  to  the  Roman  adoptio  and 
adrogatio.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  Paul,  magnifying 
in  a  letter  to  those  familiar  with  these  national  and  exclu¬ 
sively  Roman  usages,  the  spiritual  advantages  of  Israelites, 
should  ssiy,  whose  is  the  adoption."  Nor  that  he  should 
say  to  “all  that  are  in  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be 
saints,”  “but  ye  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we 
cry,  Abba,  P'ather”;  and  should  portray  the  looking  forward 
to  its  full  fruition — “the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God” — at 
the  resurrection,  as  “waiting  for  the  adoption,  to-wit,  the  re¬ 
demption  of  our  body.  P'or  by  hope  were  we  saved.”  It  is 
well  said  by  Conybeare  and  Howson:  “this  adoption  is  not 
perfect  during  the  present  life;  there  is  still  a  higher  sense  in 
which  it  is  future,  and  the  object  of  earnest  longing.”  Writ¬ 
ing  to  “the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus”  in  the  proconsular  capi¬ 
tal  beyond  the  /Egean  Sea,  of  the  spiritual  blessings  to  which 
they  were  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,  the  almost  inevitable  language  of  an  apostle  who  was 
born  a  Roman  citizen  is,  “  having  foreordained  us  unto  adop¬ 
tion  as  sons  through  Jesus  Christ  unto  himself.”  Once  more, 
setting  forth  to  Galatian  Christians,  a  little  farther  east 
(whither  the  Roman  preetor  (peregrinus)  had  borne  the  same 
law-concepts  and  usages  that  have  been  employed  in  these 
passages),  how  all  races  are  one  in  Christ,  and  are  Abraham’s 
spiritual  seed,  he  referred  to  Christ  as  “  born  under  the  law, 
that  he  might  redeem  them  which  were  under  the  law,  that 
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we  mi^ht  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.”  Wherev^er,  then, 
Cliristians  are  spoken  of  as  sons,  the  meaning  is  strictly 
adopted  sons;  wlierever  they  are  exalted  as  heirs,  it  is  as 
adoptive,  not  natural  heirs.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.  ]^ut 
we  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which 
is  from  God.  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  are  the  sons  of  God.  And  because  ye  are  sons,  God 
sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying, 
Abba,  Father.  “  15y  the  aid  of  this  figure  the  Gentile  con¬ 
vert  was  enabled  to  realize  in  a  vivid  manner  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  the  faithful,  the  obliteration  of 
past  penalties,  the  right  to  the  mystic  inheritance.”  (Cont. 
Rev.)  “The  word  vloOeala  is  used  by  Paul  alone. ^  It  sig¬ 
nifies  acceptance  to  the  state  of  children,  and  presupposes, 
therefore,  that  those  acce[)tcd  had  no/  been  God's  children. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  expression  has  no  reference  to 
physical  existence,  by  which  all  natural  men  also  are  chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  but  to  the  inward  life  only.”  (Ols.  on  Rom.) 
“The  possibility  of  the  vloOeala  is  entirely  brought  about 
through  Christ’s  atonement.”  (Ols.  on  ICph.)  Says  Meyer 
on  Romans:  “Not  sonship  in  general;  it  does  not  represent 
believers  as  children  of  God  by  birth,  but  as  those  who  by 
God’s  grace  have  been  assumed  into  the  place  of  children, 
and  as  brethren  of  Christ.”  (Cf.  Id.  on  P2ph.  i.  5.)  “Before 
Christ  men  never  possessed  the  vlodeala  here  referred  to,  al¬ 
though  the  old  theocratic  adoption  of  the  Jews  was  never 
lost”  (Meyer.)  The  reference  here  is  to  the  chosen  people  as 
a  people.  (Rom.  ix.  4.)  “  The  term  reminds  us  of  the  fact,” 

observes  Godet  on  Romans,  “that  Jesus  alone  is  Son  in  es¬ 
sence  (vi(n  /jLevoyevrjf ,  only  Son).  To  become  sons  of  God 
we  must  become  incorporated  into  Him  by  faith.”  Light- 
foot  and  Ellicott  agree  that  the  word  never  means  simple 
sonship;  **  always  adoption^  no  other  interpretation,'  says 
^Cf.  Thayer.  Greek-English  Lexicon,  p.  706. 
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Meyer.  These  citations  are  sufficient  as  to  the  word.  Elli- 
cott  adds  that  the  texts  in  Galatians  and  Romans,  so  deci¬ 
sive,  must  appropriately  be  explained  ''on  the  principles  of  the 
Roman,  and  not  of  the  Hebrew  laiu."^  It  must  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  evident  that  these  scholars,  essayists,  and  think¬ 
ers  are  all  untouched  by  the  whim,  lately  creeping  in  among 
us  from  over  the  sea,  that  all  human  beings  are  created  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  at  the  outset,  spite  of  the  broad  and  firm  New 
Testament  distinction  between  vto<?  toO  6eov  or  tckvov  t.  6.  in 
the  ethico-religious  sense,  and  •y4vo<i  t.  0.  in  the  natural  one.^ 
And  is  it  not  quite  as  evident  that  the  Scripture  writers  could 
not  have  been  forced  to  entertain  the  fancy  that  the  spiritual 
man  is  derived  from  the  natural  man  by  evolution  And 

1  Nothing  need  be  made  here,  specially,  of  the  fact  that  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  “the  family  tie  meant,  not  common  blotid,  but  communion  in  the 
same  family  cultus”;  “  without  a  religious  bond  it  was  inconceivable.” 
(Ramsay,  p.  190.)  Something  far  higher  affirmed  by  our  Lord  in  Matt, 
xxiii.  8,  g. 

2  Paul’s  discrimination  in  the  words  for  mere  offspring  and  the  true 
filial  relation  has  been  overlooked.  Perhaps  the  pressing  need  in  our 
land  of  emphasizing  the  common  creative  origin  of  Southern  slaves  with 
white  men  has  led  to  it.  A  single  sentence  added  to  his  address  on  Mars 
Hill,  Acts  xvii.  28,  would  have  conveyed  the  modern  idea  (ancient,  also, 
but  then  obsolete)  of  the  method  of  creation  had  it  been  true.  His  specu¬ 
latively  religious  {SeiffiSaifwvfartpovs)  Athenian  hearers  might  have  thought 
their  time  well  spent  in  hearing  and  talking  over  t/iis  “new  thing,”  and 
wouUl  have  never  “'mocked”  in  the  sequel,  his  “new  teaching.”  But 
would  Gal.  iv.  5,  and  Eph.  i.  5,  in  this  case,  have  ever  been  written?  or  the 
inference  from  adoption  to  heirship,  so  thoroughly  Roman,  in  Ep.  Rom. 
viii.  14, 17?  Indeed,  would  Scripture  instruction  as  to  the  New  Birth,  in¬ 
cluding  our  Lord’s  doctrine,  asserting  a  supernatural  as  against  a  natural 
process,  have  ever  been  given? 

*No  one  has  yet  had  the  hardihood  to  propound  this  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  hypothesis  of  our  becoming  children  of  God.  But  discrete  spir¬ 
itual  qualities  have  often  been  confounded  with  or  traced  to  natural  and 
non-spiritual  ones.  Indeed,  the  Unitarian  philosophy  of  religion  steadily 
does  this.  And  if  it  be  true,  as  some  think  of  late,  that  mere  physical 
altruism  evolves,  or  creates,  intelligent  love,  by  “resident  forces,”  in  the 
material  antecedent,  why  should  not  this  developed  altruism  in  turn 
(though  non-holy)  create  by  such  forces  the  holy  affection  towards  God 
re<iuired  in  the  Scriptures?  In  this  and  adjacent  regions  of  thought  the 
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how  can  this  notion  ever  “break  forth  from  God’s  holy 
word  ”? 

Full  well  the  Apostle  knew  that  neither  Greek  nor  Jew¬ 
ish  habits  of  mind  could  furnish  exact  and  correct  expression 
of  the  deep  Christian  truths  with  the  revelation  of  which  by 
epistle  he  was  charged.  Equally  well  he  knew  that  Roman 
habits  and  institutions  offered  the  perfect  basis  of  figure 
which  he  needed.  Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  see  and 
to  say  that  13ivine  Inspiration  guided  and  prompted  him  in 
choosing  the  figures  of  speech  he  did.^ 

If  some  reader  wonders  that  Bible  expositors  have  not 
generally  made  clear  this  significant  Latin  mould  or  costume 
of  Paul’s  teachings,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  it  was  not  till 
i8i6  that  Niebuhr,  exploring  the  library  of  the  cathedral 
chapter  of  Verona,  Italy,  for  something  else,  came  upon  a 
palimpsest  which,  underneath  certain  writings  of  St.  Jerome, 
contained  the  long-lost  elementary  treatise  of  Gains,  one  of 
the  five  great  Roman  lawyers.  VV’^riting  of  the  early  law  of 
the  Republic,  Gains  gives  it  as  it  was  in  Paul’s  time.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  1861  that  Sir  Henry  I.  S.  Maine’s^  “epoch- 
making  book’’  made  even  English  legal  scholars  aware  of  the 
wealth  which  had  come  into  their  hands.  Ten  years  later 
came  Mr.  Poste’s  invaluable  edition  of  Gains  with  elucida¬ 
tions.  The  only  monogram  yet  in  English  on  our  subject 
helpful  to  New  Testament  students  that  we  have  heard  of  is 
that  in  the  Contemporary  Rreiciv  for  August,  1891,  quoted 
above.  These  publications  will  richly  repay  the  attention 
of  American  exegetes  and  theologians.  Why  not  that  of 
any  preacher.^ 

“  The  I'athers  derived  many  illustrations  from  Roman 
jurisprudence’’;  but  modern  Protestant  commentators  have 

“universal  hypothesis”  is  notably  weakening.  The  “ascent  of  man”  in 
that  direction  is  impossible. 

^  His  essay  on  Roman  Law  came, out  in  1856;  his  Ancient  Law,  here 
referred  to,  in  1861. 
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not  done  so.^  Calvin  and  Luther  lived  some’  three  centuries 
before  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  were  recovered;  the  former 
was  for  his  time  well  trained  in  Roman  law  before  he  turned 
to  theology.  The  latter  was  not.^  Lord  Mackenzie  quotes 
Melanchthon  and  Leibnitz  on  the  high  value  of  Roman  law 
as  a  professional  study.  The  historians  note  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  it  and  upon  the  life  of  the  Empire,  but 
not  the  influence  the  other  way  so  clearly.®  The  religious 
cyclopaedias  are  unsatisfactory.  Kitto’s  first  edition — to  go 
no  farther  back — (1845)  some  light  from  the  neglected 

source,  and  hinted  that  “a  more  minute  investigation  might 

^  Olshausen  clearly  saw  the  point  of  the  Apostle’s  figurative  lan¬ 
guage,  but  does  not  note  its  origin.  If  the  word  of  God  had  explicitly 
affirmed  that  men  are  God’s  holy  spiritual  children  by  nature,  or  had  not 
exi)licitly  and  with  emphasis  and  repetition  denied  it,  no  able  expositor 
would  have  known  what  to  do  with  such  language;  nor  would  it  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  Scripture.  Nor  the  revelation  of  the  Son  as  Propitiation,  or  of 
the  Spirit  as  Author  of  the  New  Birth.  That  is,  the  whole  revelation  of 
the  Trinity  would  have  been  lacking,  and  that  of  Christian  Redemption 
as  well. 

2 The  absence  of  all  allusion  to  the  Roman  law,  both  its  language 
and  its  concepts,  is  as  complete  and  marked  in  Calvin  as  in  Luther. 
\'ery  wide  is  the  mistake  of  those  who  suspect  the  Genevan  of  importing 
his  theology  in  any  respect  from  his  law  studies.  But  as  to  forms  of  lan¬ 
guage  there  was  surely  time  between  his  day  and  that  of  Meyer  for  that 
progress  in  interpretation  which  the  expositions  of  the  latter  disclose. 
As  to  the  spiritual  sense,  however,  of  Paul’s  ideas  underneath  their  Ro¬ 
man  costume,  no  one  surpasses  Calvin  in  insight  and  vigor.  Cf.  Com.  on 
Rom.  viii.  17,  “Si  vero  filii,’’  etc. 

*“  If  we  compare  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  with  those  of  Gaius,  we 
find  changes  in  the  law  of  marriage,  of  succession,  and  many  other 
branches  of  law,  in  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize  the  spirit  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  reverence  for  natural  ties  which  Christianity  had  inspired. 
The  disposition  to  get  rid  of  many  of  the  more  peculiar  features  of  the 
old  Roman  law,  observable  in  the  later  legislation,  was  partly  indeed  the 
fruit  of  secular  causes;  but  it  was  also  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  al¬ 
teration  of  thought  and  feeling  to  which  the  new’  religion  had  given  birth.” 
(vSandars’  Justin.  Intr.  pp.  21,  22.)  "Justinian  achieved  the  final  triumph 
of  the  natural  over  the  legal  family  ...  all  rights  of  succession  to  the 
property  of  an  adopted  child  being  reserved  for  the  natural  parent  just 
as  if  no  adoption  had  taken  place.”  (Amos,  275.) 
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discover”  more.  McClintock  and  Strong  merely  compile 
Kitto’s  matter,  but  follow  it  with  a  paper  contradicting  it, 
and  with  sketches'of  modern  Mohammedan  usage  that  throw 
no  light  on  Roman  ones.  The  writer  in  Smith  ventures  the 
general  remark  that  “to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Chris¬ 
tianized  Jew  or  Gentile,  Paul  aptly  transfers  well-known  feel¬ 
ings  and  customs.”  Schaff-Herzog  (1891)  looks  for  “the 
opening  of  new  treasures  of  theological  science”  from  that 
quarter.  So  exhaustive  a  work  as  Conybeare  and  Howson 
on  “The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul” — issued  in  the  six¬ 
ties,  and  needing  now  annotation  from  Gains  and  the  learning 
his  Institutes  have  begotten — has  but  this  sentence  (i.  12): 
“The  idea  of  law  had  grown  up  with  the  growth  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  wherever  they  went  they  carried  it  with  them.” 
Before  Niebuhr’s  rare  “find,”  all  that  was  known  of  Gaius, 
the  second  in  rank  of  the  great  Roman  five  who  embalmed 
for  posterity  the  products  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  their  na¬ 
tion,  was  five  hundred  and  thirty  extracts  in  the  Digest  of 
Justinian.^  Yet  history  tells  us  that  “for  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  elite  of  the  youth  of  Rome  were  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  jurisprudence  by  the  manual  of  Gaius” — as 
Justinian  called  him — “Gaius  noster.”  He  probably  pub¬ 
lished  his  treatise  before  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius, ^  A.  D. 
180. 

1  "The  era  of  those  who  may  be  called  the  classical  jurists  cannot  be 
sharply  defined,  except  by  saying  that  it  began — so  far  as  any  monu¬ 
ments  of  it  remain — with  Gaius  and  ended  with  Modestinus.  (A.  D.  245. 
Justinian  died  A.  D.  563.)  Gaius  must  have  been  born  after  the  accession 
of  Hadrian,  A.  D.  117,  and  probably  wrote  up  to  the  times  of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius.”  (Amos,  Hist,  and  Prin.  of  the  Civil  Law  of  Rome.)  The  rescript 
of  Theodosius  II.  and  Valentinian  HI.,  A.  D.  436,  directed  “the  same 
authority  to  be  accorded  to  the  writings  of  Gaius  as  to  the  writings  of 
Papinian,  Paulus,  Ulpian,  and  Modestinus.”  (Amos.) 

2  Cicero,  who  often  disclaimed  legal  learning,  had  less  advantages  as 
a  law  student  than  those  of  after  centuries,  but  he  must  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  importance  by  each  Scasvola  whose  pupil  he  was,  one  of 
whom  was  “the  first  juris-consult  who  applied  a  scientific  method  to  the 
treatment  of  the  law.”  (Hadley,  Lect.)  His  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
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It  may  soften  our  sense  of  the  shortcomnigs  of  Christian 
expositors,  if  we  notice  those  of  Gibbon  and  his  great  editor, 
Milman.  The  latter  praised  “  the  profound  knowledge  of  the 
laws”  of  the  Empire  shown  by  the  historian  in  his  “Decline 
and  Fall,”  while  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  “most  temper¬ 
ate  and  skillful  guides  on  civil  law,”  Heineccius,  who  died  at 
Halle,  1741,  seventy-five  years  before  Gaius  was  recovered 
by  Niebuhr.  But  Phillemore  (54  note)  says  of  Milman,  this 
admiring  editor,  he  “knows  little  of  Roman  law,  and  nothing 
of  jurisprudence.”  The  year  before  Gaius  reappeared,  how¬ 
ever,  Savigny  (Middle  Ages,  1815)  supplied  the  churchman 
with  some  corrections  of  the  historian,^  while  Warnkonig 
(1821),  Gaius  (Berlin  ed.,  1824),  Hugo  (Hist.  Rom.  Lan. 
1825),  and  Walker  (1834)  furnished  many  more.  Gibbon’s 
forty-fourth  chapter  now  bristles  with  editorial  footnotes 
that  quite  transform  the  statements  of  the  text.  Heineccius 
comes  in  for  a  liberal  share  of  contradiction  by  Milman’s 
new  authorities. 

Those  who  love  both  secular  and  sacred  learning  may 
then  well  rejoice  in  the  statement  of  Poste,  the  accomplished 
translator  and  editor  of  Gaius,  that  now  “knowledge  of  the 
laws  under  which  Horace  and  Cicero  lived,  is  almost  as  ac¬ 
cessible  as  is  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  PIngland  of  the 
present  day  to  the  English  layman.” 

law  in  his  day  to  the  orator  and  the  statesman  is  vigorously  given  in  De 
Oratore.  St.  Augustine,  A.  D.  372,  resorted  to  Rome  to  study  it,  where 
Gaius  w’as  the  first  author  used.  (Amos.) 

^  Starting,  however,  with  Gibbon’s  account  of  the  status  of  a  son  and 
a  daughter  under  the  Patria  potestas  (Dost,  ed.,  Vol.  iv.  341,  346)  and 
taking  in  the  qualifications  that  are  authorized,  we  can  see  how  Galatian 
Christians,  knowing  all  this  better  than  we  moderns  do,  would  be  struck 
with  Paul’s  words  (Gal.  iv.  1-9)  and  realize  the  wondrous  change  from 
bondage  under  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  natural  birth  under  law 
to  the  liberty  of  children  and  heirs  of  God  through  regeneration. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

WHAT  IS  SOCIOLOGY. 


BY  MR.  Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 


I. 


The  following  letter,  which  explains  itself,  was  sent  to 
a  large  number  of  the  leading  thinkers  in  the  United  States. 
The  replies  which  have  been  received  speak  for  themselves: — 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  Jan.  15,  1895. 

Dear  Sir : — Owing  to  the  wide  diversity  of  opinions  upon  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  using  the  word  “Christian”  as  applied  to  "Sociology”  in  the 
phrase  “Christian  .Sociology,”  we  desire  a  concise  statement  of  your 
views  upon  the  ijuestion  on  the  enclosed  postal  card  with  permission  to 
publish  the  same  in  the  Hibliotheca  Sacra. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  are. 

Respectfully  yours. 

The  Editors. 


Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D.,  Pas-^ 
tor  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  V. :  —  While  the  phrase 
Christian  Sociology  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  on 
the  whole  not  inapt  to  define  a 
school  of  thought,  namely,  that  of 
those  who  hold  that  Jesus  Christ 
taught  not  merely  principles  of  in¬ 
dividual  character,  but  also  those 
of  social  order,  and  that  on  his 
teachings  a  true  and  scientific  or¬ 
der  of  society  can  be  based. 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Providence,  R.  I.: — If  we 
mean  sociology  objectively  con¬ 
sidered,  as  the  science  of  society, 


the  adjective  “  Christian  ”  is  clearly 
not  in  place.  The  use  of  this  ad¬ 
jective  indicates  that  w'e  mean  so¬ 
cial  science  according  to  Christian 
ideas  or  as  urged  by  Christian  wri¬ 
ters,  in  distinction  from  the  science 
of  society  as  held  by  those  who 
deny  the  possibility  of  improving 
the  race.  This  last  distinction  is 
very  real,  vital  even,  and  I  see  no 
better  brief  way  to  signalize  it  than 
to  use  the  word  “Christian  Sociolo¬ 
gy,”  adding  some  title  for  the  other 
sort  of  thinking  (as  “  Devil’s  Soci¬ 
ology”),  a  good  deal  of  which  gets 
itself  aired. 

James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Michigan  University, 
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Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: — In  a  strictly 
scientitic  use  of  language  I  should 
question  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“Christian  Sociology.”  One  may 
say  it  as  one  may  say  Christian  Po¬ 
litical  Economy,  Christian  Politics, 
etc.  Put  it  is  in  that  popular  and 
general  use  of  terms  that  it  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  allowable. 

W.  J.  Ashley,  Professor  in  Har¬ 
vard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. : — I  have  grave  objections — 
scientific  and  literary — to  the  cur¬ 
rent  use  of  “Sociology”;  and  still 
graver  to  the  adjective  “Chris¬ 
tian”  as  applied  to  it.  But  these 
objections  can  scarcely  be  stated 
on  a  postal  card. 

Rev.  James  Atkins,  D.  D., 

President  of  Asheville  College, 
Asheville,  A\  C.  :  —  The  word 
“Christian”  as  applied  to  Sociol¬ 
ogy  is  eminently  proper.  The  so¬ 
ciological  principles  of  Christianity 
are  distinct,  unique.  Xo  other  ad¬ 
jective  is  so  scientifically  accurate 
and  yet  so  broad  in  its  place  here. 
Dr.  Ciregoryin  naming  his  work  on 
Ethics  used  it,  and  Dr.  .Vlbert  Tay¬ 
lor  Bledsoe,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  review  editors,  espe¬ 
cially  commended  the  author  for 
his  discernment  and  discretion  in 
styling  his  work  “Christian  Eth¬ 
ics.”  The  distinguishing  adjective 
applied  to  the  included  sciences, 
cannot  be  rejected  from  the  in¬ 
cluding  .science  without  confusion 
and  error. 

Hon. Simeon  E.  Baldwin, LL.D., 

Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors  of  Conneetieut,  Xew  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn.: — It  is  to  be  regretted 


that  we  have  no  better  term  than 
Sociology,  a  word  barbarously  com¬ 
pounded  out  of  two  languages, 
to  denote  the  science  treating  of 
human  society;  but  it  has  ac(}uired 
as  definite  a  meaning  as  Geology 
has,  and  I  see  no  pntpriety  in  as¬ 
suming  that  it  can  be  divided  into 
a  Christian  branch  and  a  non- 
Christian  branch.  Sociology  can 
be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of 
Christianity;  but  it  cannot  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  it  or  differentiated  by  it. 
Religion  exists  for  man,  not  man 
for  religion. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Ballantine,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  President  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege,  Obertin,  Ohio:  —  We  say 
“  Christian  Ethics”  and  by  analogy 
should  say  Christian  Sociology  in 
acknowledgment  that  the  clearest 
light  in  each  science  comes  from 
Christ. 

If  Christ  came  to  regenerate  so¬ 
ciety,  and  if  he  is  the  sole  source 
of  the  vital  forces  that  are  regen¬ 
erating  it,  and  if  he  is  to  be  eter¬ 
nally  the  Head  of  the  human  race, 
and  if  the  evils  of  society  arise 
mainly,  not  from  ignorance  nor 
from  poverty,  but  from  sin,  and  if 
Jesus  alone  can  save  his  people 
from  their  sins,— then  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christianity  are  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  .Sociology.  This  does 
not  mean  that  sociology  does  not 
derive  its  facts  from  a  wide  range 
of  inductive  sciences. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Barrows, 

D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Chicago,  III.: — I 
do  not  perceive  any  gtxxi  reasons 
for  criticizing  the  use  of  “Chris¬ 
tian  ”  as  applied  to  “  Sociology.” 
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Lci.  hirer  in  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.  H.: — Sociology,  so- 
called,  may  be  Christian,  or  it  may 
not.  A  true  Christian  st)ciology  lies 
imbedded  in  the  “second  great 
commandment,”  especially  as  ex- 
poumled  by  our  Saviour,  and  is 
involved  in  the  whole  spirit  and 
maxims  of  Christ’s  religion,  and 
true  Christians  have  always  been 
engaged  in  efforts,  organized  or 
unorganized,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oppressed  and  depressed.  The  be¬ 
nign  influence  of  Christianity 
through  every  stratum  of  society 
has  been  in  proportion  to  its  power 
over  its  followers.  Whether  it  is 
best  for  the  church  to  endeavor  to 
absorb  all  these  efforts  directly 
into  its  own  hands  as  an  “  institu¬ 
tional  church  ”  or  to  continue  its 
co-operation  largely  as  a  leavening 
force  w'ith  other  legitimate,  estab¬ 
lished  agencies  and  channels  of  in¬ 
fluence,  is  another  question. 

Ex-President  John  Bascom, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  \Villiamsto7i<n, 
Mass.: — I  do  not  like  the  phrase 
Christian  Sociology.  It  implies 
that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of 
Sociology,  and  that  one  kind  at 
least  is  not  Christian.  Christian 
principles  correctly  applied  to  so¬ 
ciety  and  a  correct  Sociology  are 
identical. 

Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  in  Chicago  University, 
Chicago,  III. : — I  see  no  sufficient 
reason  for  prefixing  the  term  Chris¬ 
tian  to  Sociology  any  more  than  to 
Biology  or  Political  Economy, 
though  I  believe  the  soundest  So¬ 
ciology  is  in  harmony  with  Christ’s 
life  and  teaching. 
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Rev.  W.  F.  Blackman,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  in  1  'ale  i  'nivcrsity,  Xem 
Haven,  Conn.: — There  can  be  no 
objection  to  the  term  “  Christian 
Sociology  ”  that  does  not  ai)ply 
eciually  to  the  terms  “Christian 
Ethics  ”  and  “  Christian  Theology." 

I  believe  all  three  are  legitimate. 
“  The  Sociology  of  Christ  ”  is  as 
correct  a  phrase  as  is  “the  Philos¬ 
ophy  of  Plato,”  or  “  the  Politics  of 
Aristotle,”  or  “  the  Ethics  of  Kant,” 
or  “  the  Sociology  of  Comte.”  But 
I  must  add  that  much  that  passes 
for  “Christian  St)ciology  ”  ai)pears 
to  me  to  be  a  mischievous  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  a  certain  fraction  of 
our  Lord’s  teachings. 

Charles  A.  Blanchard,  Presi- 
dcntof  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton, 
III.  : — I  suppose  “  Sociology”  to  be 
a  designation  of  science,  actual  and 
embryonic.  All  science  is  of  God 
in  the  sense  that  all  truth  is  from 
Him;  that  all  facts  and  relations 
are  in  His  plan.  .Strictly  speaking, 
I  suppose  that  there  is  no  more 
reastm  ft)r  saying  “Christiaii  Soci- 
ology”  than  “Christian  Biology,” 
yet  because  we  find  so  many  un¬ 
christian  arrangements  in  society 
there  may  bean  advantage  in  using 
the  exjjression,  illogical  though  it 
be,  for  a  time. 

Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman, 

D.D.,  Professorial  Lecturer  in  the 
Vnh'crsity  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
111. : — I  cannot  understand  why 
there  should  be  any  “diversity  of 
opinion  ufxui  the  projiriety  of  the 
phrase  ‘Christian  .Sociology.’” 
While  Sociology  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  observation,  statistics,  induc¬ 
tion,  etc.,  yet  the  altogether  su- 
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preme  factor  is  the  voluntary  ele¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  the  Ethical  or 
Christian.  Acco!din.?ly,  a  Sociol¬ 
ogy  which  leaves  out  this  prime 
element  of  Christian  motive  is  itself 
UHScientific,  for  it  cunits  the  chief 
factor  in  the  case. 

John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Illinois  Colhge, 
Jacksonville^  III.  : — .S(»ciology  is  a 
term  employed  to  designate  a  very 
comprehensive  fiehl  of  study.  I 
can  see  no  impropriety  in  limiting 
the  held  of  discussion  to  any  branch 
of  the  general  subject.  “Christian 
Sociology  ”  seems  to  me  to  embrace 
many  very  important  topics. 

Rev.  James  Brand,  D.  D.,  Pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Church,  Oberlin, 
Ohio: — I.  The  evils  from  which 
society  is  suffering  arise  from  sel¬ 
fishness  and  ignorance.  The  aim 
and  end  of  Christianity  is  to  elim¬ 
inate  both  of  these.  Christ  fur¬ 
nishes  the  only  perfect  ideal  stand¬ 
ard  of  social  life.  2.  Christ’s  con¬ 
ception  of  man  gives  the  principle 
and  motive,  his  sociology  gives  the 
method  for  improving  society. 
3.  Sociology,  apart  from  Christian¬ 
ity,  is  speculative  rather  than  prac¬ 
tical.  At  best  it  w'ill  remove  igno¬ 
rance  without  removing  selfishness, 
therefore  must  fail,  4.  Christ’s  two 
great  commands  embodying  The¬ 
ology  and  Sociology  have  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  end  and  aim,  and 
cannot  be  separated  without  crip¬ 
pling  both.  5.  Any  sociology, 
whether  as  a  philosophy  or  a  sci¬ 
ence,  which  rejects  the  Christian 
principle,  ignores  the  moral  nature 
of  man  and  must  be  barren.  6.  The 
use  of  the  adjective  “  Christian  ”  is 
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not  tautological*  for  there  are  un¬ 
christian  sociologies  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  drifting  toward  anti-Chris¬ 
tian  sociologies. 

Wm.  M.  Brooks,  President  of 
Tabor  College,  Tabor,  Iowa  : — So¬ 
cialist  as  ordinarily  used  does  not 
mean  Christian,  bet  there  may  be 
a  community  of  interest  without  a 
community  of  jiroperty. 

There  is  such  a  science  as 
“Christian  Sociology,’’  meaning 
the  science  of  society  organized  on 
a  Christian  basis,  but  no  one  has  a 
right  to  teach  the  principles  of  so- 
called  “  s(;cialists ’’  and  attach  to 
them  the  name  Christian.  Society 
must  be  lifted  individually,  not  in 
the  mass. 

Rev.  Charles  O.  Brown,  D.  D., 

Pastor  of  the  First  Church,  San 
I'rancisco,  Cal.: — We  must  use 
the  word  “Christian”  as  applied 
to  “. 'Sociology  ”  if  we  are  to  discuss 
sociologic:’’  (jiiestions  on  a  Chris¬ 
tian  basis,  to  distinguish  from  much 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  “  So¬ 
ciology  ”  that  is  manifestly  not 
Christian.  To  me  this  appears 
every  way  as  consistent  as  to  speak 
of  “Christian  Ethics”  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  systems  of  ethics  that 
are  not  Christian,  or  “  Christian 
doctrine  ”  to  distinguish  from  other 
than  Christian  doctrine. 

James  H.  Canfield,  LL.  D., 

Chancellor  of  L  'n  iversity  of  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  President¬ 
elect  of  Ohio  State  University : — 
When  I  use  the  word  “  Christian  " 
I  mean  that  which  possesses  and 
is  dominated  by  the  spirit  (teach¬ 
ings  and  life)  of  Christ. 
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Christian  Sociology,  therefore, 
would  mean  to  me  that  brancli  of 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  human  society,  with  a 
clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  spirit  of  Christ  is  and  must  be 
the  cardinal  principle,  the  |»ower 
preservative.  I  say  “  fact,”  be¬ 
cause  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
acceptance  t)f  Christ’s  spirit  is  no 
longer  a  mere  theory  in  human  so¬ 
ciety.  Hy  all  means  use  the  ex¬ 
pression. 

H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.  D.,  Ne70 
York  Independent . — I  see  no  im¬ 
propriety  in  defining  as  Christian 
Sociology  that  philosophy  of  ex¬ 
plaining  and  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  Society  which,  while  deal¬ 
ing  with  economic  tpiestions,  shall 
be  directly  controlled  by  the  broad 
principles  of  humanity  which  the 
religion  of  Christ  inculcates. 

Franklin  Carter,  LL.  D.,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Williams  College,  IVil- 
liamstown.  Mass. :  —  Christianity 
allows  such  variety  of  opinion  on 
public  questions  that  I  can  see  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  one  who 
favors  the  principle  of  association 
instead  of  competition  as  the  basis 
of  social  activities  may  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  Is  not  such  a  one  fairly  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  Christian  Socialist  ? 

Robert  C.  Chapin,  Professor  in 
lieloit  College,  Beloit,  li'is.: — If 
Sociology  is  a  descriptive  science, 
the  adjective  “Christian”  hardly 
seems  to  belong  before  it;  if  it  is 
an  art,  the  art  of  improving  social 
conditions,  it  is  fitting  to  call  the 
application  of  Christian  ethics  to 
these  relations  “Christian  Sociol- 
ogy.”  This  latter  task  is  so  impor- 
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tant  that  I  could  wish  for  it  a  name 
more  free  from  the  ambiguity  that 
now  attaches  to  every  use  of  the 
word  Sociology. 

George  C.  Chase,  President  of 
Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.: — 
The  words  “Christian  Sociology” 
seem  to  me  warranted  by  usage 
and  analogy.  They  are  a  natural 
implication  of  the  truth  that  all  so¬ 
cial  problems  tind  their  solution  in 
the  application  of  the  enduring 
principles  of  Christianity.  The  cur¬ 
rent  use  of  these  words  shows  that 
Christian  scholars  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  founder  of  their  re¬ 
ligion  loved  to  call  himself  the 
“  Son  of  man.” 

John  B.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
in  Amherst  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.: — In  my  judgment  the  term 
“  Christian  ”  may  be  properly  used 
in  connection  with  the  practical 
art  that  corresponds  to  Sociology. 
I  do  not  favor  using  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  title  of  the  science  as 
such. 

Rev.  Joshua  Coit,  Boston,  Mass. : 
— Believing  in  “Christian  Sociol¬ 
ogy,”  I  approve  of  the  phrase. 

J.  R.  Commons,  Professor  in  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind. : — Sociology  is  the  study  of 
man  in  his  Social  relations.  These 
relations  depend  upon  his  wants, 
his  physical  surroundings,  his  be¬ 
liefs.  Brahman  Sociology  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  men  are  unequal 
— that  the  Sudra  born  from  the 
feet  of  God  shall  forever  be  the 
slave  of  the  Brahman  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  head  of  God.  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology  is  based  on  the  be- 
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lief  that  men  though  unequal  phy¬ 
sically  and  mentally  are  ecjual  in 
the  sight  of  God — are  all  his  chil¬ 
dren  and  brothers  whom  he  ecjually 
loves.  How  social  relations  have 
developed  from  primitive  inequal¬ 
ity,  that  these  relations  are  yet  de¬ 
veloping  and  may  still  further  be 
promoted  towards  the  Christian’s 
ideal,  is  the  field,  the  faith  and  the 
aim  of  Christian  Sociology. 

Joseph  Cook,  LL.  D.,  Boston, 
Mass.: — Christian  Sociology  and 
applied  Christianity  are  to  me 
nearly  synonymous  phrases.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  latter,  but  have  no  serious 
objection  to  the  former.  Christian 
Socialism,  however,  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  highly  objectionable  phrase, 
there  are  so  many  mischievous 
kinds  of  socialism.  I  am  a  co- 
operationist,  not  a  socialist. 

J.  M.  Coulter,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake 
Forest,  III.: — If  Sociology  is  a 
study  of  society,  I  see  no  more  rea¬ 
son  why  we  should  have  “  Christian 
sociology”  than  “Christian  bi»)l- 
ogy.”  It  is  surely  a  science  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  kind  of 
people  who  study  it  or  proclaim  it. 
In  my  judgment,  therefore,  I  would 
regard  the  expression  “  Christian 
Sociology”  as  objectionable,  just 
on  the  same  grounds,  as  I  would 
“  Christian  Astronomy.” 

E.  M.  Cravath,  D.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Fisk  University,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.: — It  strikes  me  that 
Sociology  as  a  science  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  have  the  term  Christian  pre¬ 
fixed  to  it.  I  firmly  believe  that 
true  Sociology  will  be  found  to  in¬ 
clude  the  Christian  system  of  mo¬ 


rality  and  the  evangelical  concep¬ 
tions  of  God  and  His  relations  to 
men  and  society  as  revealed  in  Je¬ 
sus,  the  Christ,  This  is  because 
rfcligion  is  a  vital  element  in  human 
society  and  must  be  taken  account 
of,  and  the  true  religion  must  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  Sociology. 

Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  LL.D., 

Secretary  of  National  Divorce  Re¬ 
form  League,  A  uburndale.  Mass. : 
— Sociology  must  sooner  or  later 
be  restricted  to  substantially  the 
following  definition ;  It  is  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena,  forms  and  forces  of  asso¬ 
ciated  human  life  or  society,  con¬ 
sidered  in  their  relation  to  society 
as  a  whole.  This  makes  sociology 
a  science,  and  not  a  social  philoso¬ 
phy,  or  a  practical  art,  or  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  one  or  all  the  social  sci¬ 
ences.  It  makes  full  provision  for 
attention  to  all  that  Christianity  has 
contributed  in  fact,  form  or  power 
to  society,  but  as  a  part  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  material  of  the  science. 
It  thus  escapes  the  charge  of  being 
unscientific, that  lies  against  “Chris¬ 
tian  .Sociology,”  “Christian  Geol¬ 
ogy  ”  and  like  phrases,  which  mis¬ 
lead  the  people  and  really  belittle 
our  faith. 

Edward  D.  Eaton,  D.  D , 

LL.  D.,  President  of  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege,  Beloit,  Wis.: — Why  should 
w’e  not  say  “  Christian  Sociology”  ? 
We  speak  of  “Christian  Ethics,” 
because  the  facts  and  principles  of 
Christianity  furnish  essential  data, 
and  clarify  the  conceptions  and  en¬ 
large  the  scope  of  the  science.  For 
like  reasons  we  may  regard  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology”  as  the  broadest 
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and  profoundest  study  of  human 
relations. 

Rev.  Brother  Fabrician,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  John's  College,  I  Cash  • 
ington,  D.  C. : — 'I'liere  is  a  philoso¬ 
phy  L])oth  Christian  and  Anti- 
Christian,  the  principles  of  each 
ramify  all  sub-divisions;  and  as  so¬ 
ciology  is  logically  a  sub-division 
of  philoso[)hy,  it  must  of  necessity 
partake  of  the  influences  of  either 
school;  hence  I  reganl  “Christian” 
as  applied  to  sociology  as  clearly 
I)roper. 

Rev.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Ph  D., 

Instructor  in  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  New  Haven,  Conn.: — Out¬ 
side  of  theological  seminaries  stu¬ 
dents  of  social  phenomena  are  all 
but  agreed  that  sociology  is  the 
proper  name  for  the  science  of  so¬ 
cial  phenomena.  Helieving  that  so¬ 
ciology  should  receive  scientific 
form  and  scientific  treatment,  such 
as  astronomy  or  psychology  or  eco¬ 
nomics  have  receiveil,  1  feel  that 
the  word  “  Christian”  in  the  phrase 
Christian  Sociology  is  misleading 
and  even  absurd.  A  science  is 
neither  Christian  nor  un-Christian, 
even  when  it  fulfils  a  true  mission 
in  helping  the  scientist  to  a  larger 
Christian  faith.  Christian  Sociology 
means  either  the  science  of  Chris¬ 
tian  society, — in  which  case  the 
name  is  incorrect  and  unwise, — or 
the  ethics  of  Christian  life  in  soci¬ 
ety,  and  in  this  case  Christian  eth¬ 
ics  and  not  Christian  .Sociology  is 
what  is  really  meant. 

Charles  G.  Fairchild,  President 
of  Rollin  College,  Winter  Park, 
Fla.: — The  teachings  of  Christ 
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from  the  beginning  have  influenced 
profoundly  the  thoughts  aiul  jirac- 
tices  of  men  in  sociological  mat¬ 
ters.  That  influence  was  never  so 
potent  as  it  is  to-day.  The  term 
Christian  .Sociology  seems  to  me 
eminently  afipropriate. 

Rev.  Edm.  B.  Fairfield,  D.D., 

LL.  D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:~~ 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  mere 
matter  of  definition.  If  “.Sociol¬ 
ogy”  is  understood  to  mean  “the 
philosophy  of  human  society,”  then 
it  would  be  entirely  proper  to  use 
the  prefi.x  “Christian”;  but  if  we 
accept  the  definition  of  “  The  Im¬ 
perial  Dictionary”  : — “The  science 
which  investigates  the  laws  or 
forces  which  regulate  human  .soci¬ 
ety  in  all  its  grades,  e.xisting  and 
historical,  savage  and  civilized” — 
then  such  a  prefi.x  seems  out  of 
place.  And  “  I'lie  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary”  defines  thus:  “The  sci¬ 
ence  that  treats  of  the  origin  and 
history  of  human  society  and  social 
phenomena,  the  progress  of  civil¬ 
ization,  and  the  laws  controlling 
human  intercourse.”  To  neither  of 
these  definitions  can  I  prefix  “Chris¬ 
tian”  with  any  satisfaction.  As  well 
say  “  Christian  Astronomy.” 

A.  H.  Fetterolf,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Girard  College,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.: — Sociology  as  de¬ 
fined  by  Webster  is  “  that  branch 
of  philosophy  which  treats  of  hu¬ 
man  society.”  We  speak  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Philosophy,  and  I  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  we  may  not  with  equal 
propriety  speak  of  Christian  Soci¬ 
ology. 

D.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Hanover  College, 
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Hanover,  Ind. : — I  do  not  like  the 
term  “Christian  Sociology.”  Soci¬ 
ology  is  the  science,  and  is  no  more 
Christian  than  Political  Economy 
or  History. 

I  see  no  objections,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  “Christian  Socialism”  as 
describing  a  certain  conception  of 
the  application  of  Christianity  to 
the  social  organization. 

Rev.  Rufus  C.  Flagg,  D.  D., 

Preddent  of  Ripon  College,  Ripon, 
ll’/s.: — Your  note  of  intjuiry  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  speaking 
of  “Christian"  Sociology  is  re¬ 
ceived.  I  confess  I  do  not  like  this 
manner  of  speaking.  We  surely 
cannot  j)roperly  speak  of  Christian 
Political  Economy,  or  Christian 
Psychology.  The  word  does  not 
seem  to  belong  with  any  of  the 
other  sciences;  then  why  with  this? 
The  implication  it  bears  is  that  So¬ 
ciology  is  not  a  science  but  an  art, 
like  the  art  of  government,  or  the 
art  of  bestowing  charity.  If  this  be 
the  nature  of  sociology  we  can  pre¬ 
fix  “Cliristian,”  not  otherwise. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Foster,  D.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Pacific  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Oakland,  Cal. : — The  use  of 
the  term  “  Christian  Sociology  ”  to 
indicate  Sociology  studied  for 
Christian  purposes  and  by  Chris¬ 
tian  men  seems  to  me  natural  and 
appropriate.  Not  every  sociolog¬ 
ical  problem  is  of  immediate  value 
to  the  Christian  church. 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Frost,  Ph.  D., 

President  of  Berea  College,  Berea, 
Ky.: — The  term  “Christian  Soci¬ 
ology”  seems  of  doubtful  propri¬ 
ety,  and  has  no  supporting  analo- 
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gies.  “Christian  Philosophy”  means 
a  history  of  the  philosophy  held  by 
Christian  thinkers;  “Christian  As¬ 
tronomy”  would  be  an  evident  im¬ 
propriety. 

The  temptation  to  use  the  term 
comes  from  two  sources:  the  de¬ 
sire  to  present  certain  specific  the¬ 
ories  under  a  distinctive  name,  and 
the  impulse  to  justify  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  science  in  theological 
schools.  Analogous  to  the  latter  are 
the  now  obsolete  terms  “sacred 
music”  and  “sacred  rhetoric.” 

As  a  science  Sociology  stands  on 
its  own  basis  of  observation  and  be¬ 
longs  in  the  college  course.  Special 
courses  adapted  to  candidates  for 
the  ministry  are  to  be  justified  like 
similar  courses  in  rhetoric,  but  it  is 
safer  to  find  some  other  designa¬ 
tion  than  the  one  proposed.  A  good 
description  might  be;  “Sociology, 
and  its  relations  to  Christian  work.” 

Henry  B.  Gardner,  Ph.  D.,  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  in  Brown  Universi¬ 
ty,  Pro7>idence,R.  I.: — If  by  sociol¬ 
ogy  is  understood  one  division  of  the 
science  which  deals  with  the  life  of 
men  in  organized  societies  “Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology”  would  mean  the 
division  of  sociology  which  deals 
with  peoples  who  accept  Christian¬ 
ity,  and  I  see  no  impropriety  in 
using  the  term  in  that  sense,  though 
I  should  doubt  the  advantage  of 
making  such  a  division  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  by  “ Christian  Sociology  ” 
is  meant  a  body  of  doctrine  look¬ 
ing  to  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions  on  the  basis  of  Christian 
principles,  it  seems  to  me  the 
phrase  is  undesirable  because  it 
involves  an  unscientific  and  con¬ 
fusing  idea  of  sociology. 
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Rev.  Owen  H.  Gates,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  in  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary,  Oberlin,  Ohio  ; — So  long 
as  there  is  taught  and  studied  in 
our  schools  a  Sociology  which  ig¬ 
nores  religion,  and  esi)ecially  the 
Christian  religion  as  a  power  in  the 
determination  of  social  institutions, 
refuses  to  see  in  Bible  teachings 
the  ideal  of  social  as  of  individual 
life,  and  omits  the  teachings  and 
spirit  of  Christ  from  the  list  of  re¬ 
forming  influences,  there  will  be 
ample  justification  of  the  term 
"Christian  Sociology.” 

Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Professor 
in  Columbia  Collej^e,  New  York 
City: — The  term  “Christian  Soci¬ 
ology  ”  confouiuls  "  Sociology  ” 
with  “Social  Ethics”:  a  science  of 
society  as  it  is  and  has  been  with 
an  effort  to  determine  what  social 
relations  ought  to  be.  .Sociology  is 
the  natural  history  and  natural 
philosophy  of  society;  a  descriptive, 
historical  and  explanatory  account 
of  natural  communities,  of  animals 
and  of  men,  savage,  barbarian  and 
civilized,  as  they  have  actually 
been,  as  they  actually  are.  It  af¬ 
fords  data  to  Social  Ethics.  There 
can  be  a  Christian  Society.  There 
can  be  a  Christian  Social  Ethics, 
but  a  “Christian  .Sociology”  is  as 
absurd  as  a  Christian  Chemistry  or 
a  Christian  Astronomy. 

Rev.Washington  Gladden,  D.D., 

Pastor  of  First  Church  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio: — If  the  use  of  “Chris¬ 
tian”  as  applied  to  Sociology  im¬ 
plies  that  there  is  more  than  one 
Sociology,  or  that  Christian  Sociol¬ 
ogy  is  not  scientific,  then  I  would 
not  use  it.  My  own  belief  is  that 
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Sociology  is  Christian;  that  a  com¬ 
plete  induction  —  including  the 
facts  of  historical  Christianity  — 
will  establish  the  Christian  law  — 
“thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself” — as  the  fundamental  law 
of  society.  But  I  want  the  induc¬ 
tion  made  without  prejudice  for  or 
against  the  Christian  revelation; 
and  therefore  I  would  not  insist,  at 
the  outset,  upon  calling  sociology 
“Christian.”  The  word  expresses 
my  faith,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  im¬ 
pose  it  upon  others. 

A.  T.  Hadley,  Professor  in  Yale 
College,  New  Haven,  Conn. : — To 
those  who  use  the  name  Sociology 
in  the  ilescriptive  sense,  as  the  sci¬ 
ence  which  describes  the  grow'th  of 
social  institutions,  Christian  Sociol¬ 
ogy  naturally  means  that  part  of 
the  science  which  describes  the 
growth  of  institutions  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity. 

To  those  who  regard  Sociology  as 
a  science  in  the  higher  sense,  giv¬ 
ing  explanations  rather  than  de¬ 
scriptions,  the  combination  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology’’  seems  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  one,  which  may  readily  lead 
to  errors  not  unlike  those  of  the  al¬ 
leged  Christian  Astronomy,  against 
which  Galileo  uttered  his  historic 
protest. 

Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.  Pastor  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  III.: — I  can  think  of  no 
sociology  that  ought  not  to  be 
Christian,  and  although  sociology 
is  a  science,  because  it  is  a  science 
that  relates  to  human  conduct  it  is 
perfectly  proper  to  characterize  it 
as  Christian,  anti-Christian  or  ma¬ 
terial  sociology.  Ethics  is  also  a 
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science,  but  there  is  a  distinct  sci¬ 
ence  of  Chrisf.an  ethics.  The  main 
difficulty  with  our  sociology  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  the  fact  that  it  is 
essentially  atheistic  and  anti-Chris¬ 
tian,  and  that  few  Christians  have 
any  real  faith  in  the  social  teach¬ 
ings  of  our  Saviour.  The  denial  (*f 
his  real  kingship  is  the  heresy  of 
to-day. 

P.  A.  Halpin,  Professor  in  St. 
Francis  Xaviers  College.  Xew 
York  C7/k.— As  Sociology  means 
Social  Science,  Christian  Sociology 
can  mean  nothing  else  but  Social 
Science  starting  .  fn)m  Christian 
principles  and  building  all  its  con¬ 
clusions  thereon.  Consecjnently  atiy 
sociology  which  would  neglect  the 
great  principles  for  all  sociology 
laid  down  by  Christ,  e.  g.  Matthew 
xxii.2i;  Mark  xii.  17;  Luke  xx.  25; 
Romans  xiii.  7,  or  any  tenet  there¬ 
unto  relating  and  taught  by  the 
Divine  Christ  is  a  misnomer,  if  not 
a  caricature. 

Rev.  George  Harris,  D.  D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.: — If 
the  term  .Sociology  is  limited  to  the 
science  of  the  actual  structure  and 
relations  of  society,  it  is  not  defined 
as  Christian.  If  it  is  used  in  the 
wider  sense  of  Social  PThics,  the 
rights  and  duties  of  man,  what 
ought  to  be,  the  ideal  state — the 
term  Christian  may  be  employed. 
For,  although  the  complete  social 
morality  can  be  of  only  one  kind 
and  that  Christian,  yet  it  is  definite 
as  Christian  in  contrast  with  other 
incomplete  types  w'hich  are  advo¬ 
cated.  The  expression  “Christian 
Sociology  ”  is  not  tautological.  Ex¬ 


cept  for  convenience  in  use,  how¬ 
ever,  some  other  term  than  soci¬ 
ology  is  preferable,  as  that  is  ap¬ 
propriated  to  scientific  purposes. 
As  theology  has  surrendered  “  An¬ 
thropology  ”  to  science,  so  ethics 
will  surrender  “  Sociology.” 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Professor 
in  Harvard  University,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.: — P'or  the  phrase 
“Christian  Sociology”  there  is  the 
same  justification  as  for  “Christian 
History”  or  “Christian  Botany.” 
Every  (juestion  ought  to  be  exam¬ 
ined  with  that  spirit  of  truth  which 
is  the  essence  of  Christianity.  I  dep¬ 
recate  the  use  of  the  term  because 
it  seems  to  suggest  that  there  can 
be  a  Sociology  in  which  Christian¬ 
ity  has  no  part. 

George  D.  Herron,  Professor  in 
I 070 a  College,  Grinnell,  loTva: — 
The  recent  dogma  that  there  can 
be  no  Christian  science  of  society 
any  more  than  a  Christian  astron¬ 
omy  or  a  Christian  biology  is  as 
unworthy  of  respect  as  intellectual 
honesty  can  make  it;  it  is  the  scien¬ 
tific  cant  that  covers  a  multitude 
of  sins  against  social  knowledge, 
and  is  as  reprehensible  as  the  old 
religious  cant  for  which  the  scien¬ 
tific  cant  has  such  contempt.  We 
all  know  that  Christianity  has  been 
the  chief  factor  in  the  constant  de¬ 
velopment  and  change  of  modern 
civilization.  Every  honest  mind 
knows  that  the  social  revolution  now 
upon  us  is  due  to  a  widening  and 
deepening  faith  in  the  applicability 
of  the  altruism  of  Jesus’  teachings. 
The  words  of  Christ  are  altogether 
the  chief  force  and  fact  in  society 
to-day.  Christianity  has  not  been 
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the  chief  force  and  fact  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  toad,  the  star, 
the  plant,  the  rock.  Though  there 
be,  as  1  always  insist,  but  one  uni¬ 
versal  life  force  and  ele*nent,  there 
has  been  no  volition,  no  choice,  no 
morality,  in  the  development  of 
the  plant,  the  rock,  the  animal.  It 
was  not  by  faith  in  a  certain  per¬ 
son,  or  in  certain  principles,  that 
the  rock  became  the  kind  of  a  rock 
it  is;  that  the  sheep  became  what 
it  is  instead  of  becoming  a  horse; 
that  the  tree  is  not  a  plant  instead 
of  a  tree.  It  is  by  the  choice  of  men, 
or  the  apprehension  of  certain 
forces  having  their  revelation  in 
Jesus,  that  modern  came  forth  from 
Roman  civilization.  Then  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  untrue,  it  is  supercilious  and 
evasive,  to  say  that  we  have  as 
much  reason  for  a  Christian  geol¬ 
ogy,  or  Christian  botany,  as  for  a 
Christian  sociology.  The  teachings 
of  lesus  are  essentially  a  science  of 
society,  and  I  know  of  no  other. 
And  it  is  certainly  unscientific,  if 
we  are  to  observe  and  indicate  the 
actual  and  important  processes  and 
phenomena  of  society,  to  treat  as 
incidental,  or  ignore,  the  chief  fac¬ 
tor  of  society,  which  Christianity 
hasbeen,  and  is  more  fully  coming 
to  be. 

Society  is  the  creation  of  the 
forces  which  issue  from  the  faiths 
of  the  people.  The  interpretation 
of  these  forces,  w'ith  some  judg¬ 
ment  of  their  effect  upon  present 
economies  and  institutions,  with 
some  outline  of  the  living  structure 
the  forces  are  building,  is  the  first 
service  not  only  of  the  Christian 
apostle,  but  of  any  true  science  of 
society.  Without  this  knowledge  of 
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the  forces  at  work,  and  a  vision  of 
the  social  end  for  which  they  are 
working,  the  keenest  analysis  of 
social  facts  and  conditions  may  but 
intensify  the  social  pain,  and  the 
best  constructive  efforts  work 
against  the  divine  evolution. 

Alvah  Hovey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Newton  Theolos^ical 
Seminary,  Ne  wton  Centre,  Mass. : 
— It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of 
the  word  Christian  with  Sociology 
is  unfavorable  to  clearness  of 
thought.  For  Sociology  is  supposed 
to  be  the  science  of  social  phenom¬ 
ena.  It  is  inductive  more  than  de¬ 
ductive  in  its  processes.  It  hopes  to 
ascertain  ami  explain  all  the  facts, 
tendencies,  ami  laws  of  social  life, 
dealing  first  with  what  is,  and  then 
perhaps  to  some  extent  with  what 
may  be,  or  ought  to  be.  But  it  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  Its  teachers  do 
not  yet  agree  in  their  definitions  of 
its  comprehensiveness  or  purpose. 
I  do  not  therefore  see  why  there 
should  be  a  Christian  Sociology  any 
more  than  a  Christian  pathology. 

William  I.  Hull,  Professor  in 
Swarthmore  College,  S^oarthmore, 
Pa.: — The  phrase  “Christian  .So¬ 
ciology”  seems  to  me  to  be  either 
a  tautologous  or  a  too  restrictive 
one.  Any  system  of  Sociology 
w'hich  neglects  Christianity  as  ei¬ 
ther  a  static  or  dynamic  element  in 
the  life  of  society  cannot  properly 
be  called  the  science  of  .Sociology. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  limit  Sociol- 
ogy  by  the  term  Christian  w’ould  be 
to  exclude  from  that  science  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  traits  which  it  is 
Christianity’s  chief  mission  to  com¬ 
bat  or  transform. 
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Wm.  DeW.  Hyde,  D.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Boii'doin  College,  Bruns- 
'U.'ick,  Me. ; — There  is  no  more 
inherent  objection  to  the  term 
“Christian  Sociology”  than  there 
is  to  the  term  “Christian  Ethics.” 
Inasmuch  as  the  general  science  of 
sociology  is  still  in  its  infancy  there 
is  of  course  great  danger  that  an 
attempt  to  treat  a  special  phase  of 
it  will  prove  premature. 

Rev.  George  H.  Ide,  D.D.,  Pas¬ 
tor  of  Grand  Avenue  Church,  Mil- 
icaukee,  IVis.: — Using  the  w'ord 
Sociology  in  'its  strict  meaning, 
there  is  no  more  propriety  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  “Christian  Sociology”  than 
of  Christian  Geology  or  Chemistry. 
Sociology  is  the  science  that  inves¬ 
tigates  the  laws  regulating  human 
society.  There  is  no  special  reason 
for  calling  the  investigation  of  a 
phenomenon  Christian.  Still  as 
Christianity  is  interwoven  with  all 
this  phenomenon,  and  perhaps  is 
the  cause  of  much  of  it,  and  should 
control  it,  it  does  not  seem  far  out 
of  the  w’ay  to  speak  of  “  Christian 
Sociology.” 

J.  W.  Jenks,  Professor  in  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  V.: — 
1  believe  Sociology  to  be  a  science 
dealing  with  definite  facts  and 
principles.  I  fear  that  the  use  of 
the  exj)ression,  “Christian  Sociol¬ 
ogy,”  may  mislead  many  people  re¬ 
garding  the  nature  of  the  science, 
and  will  thus  do  harm,  while  I  see 
no  good  that  can  come  from  its  use. 

The  expression  “Christian  Biol¬ 
ogy  ”  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  as 
fit  for  current  use  as  is  “Christian 
Sociology.” 


Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.  D., 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  III.: — The  word  “Chris¬ 
tian  ”  is  made  to  cover  almost  as 
great  a  multitude  of  “ologies”  as 
the  multitude  of  sins  covered  by 
“Charity."  When  “Sociology” 
gets  its  insf)iration  and  glory  and 
fundamental  law  from  Calvary  \i\s 
“Christian.”  Otherwise,  not. 

Rev.  James  Gibson  Johnson, 

D.  D.,  Pastor  of  New  England 
Church,  Chicago,  III.: — I  believe 
that  there  is  such  a  thing,  possibly 
not  yet  satisfactorily  formulated, 
as  a  science  of  society.  It  consists 
of  the  laws  of  social  life  and 
progress.  That  science  is  So¬ 
ciology.  I  also  believe  that  the 
Christian  theory  of  life  and  prog¬ 
ress  is  the  true  one;  that  as  Mr. 
Kidd  shows,  it  is  the  only  one.  The 
true  science  of  society  is  Christian. 
It  may  be  tautology  to  speak  of 
Christian  Sociology,  but  I  see  no 
other  objection. 

W.  P.  Johnston,  D.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Geneva  College,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa. : — If  .Sociology  has  to  do 
with  man’s  social  nature  and  deals 
with  all  social  forces  and  evils, 
then  it  ought  to  be  a  Christian  So¬ 
ciology  and  ought  to  be  named 
that.  If  the  law  of  Christ  is  to  be 
studied  and  applied  anywhere  un¬ 
der  heaven,  surely  it  must  be  in  this 
domain. 

David  S.  Jordan,  LL.D  ,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Leland  Stanford  funior 
University,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.: — So¬ 
ciology  as  I  understand  it  is  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  social 
relations  of  men.  I  know  of  no 
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other  sense  in  which  it  can  he 
properly  used.  I  believe  that  the 
teachings  of  Christ  contain  very 
much  that  is  most  true  and  valua¬ 
ble  in  regard  to  Sociology.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  theological  (juestion 
every  one  must  admit  that  Christ’s 
w'ords  as  recorded  show  a  wonder¬ 
ful  insight  into  the  laws  of  human 
nature.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  term  "Christian  Sociolo¬ 
gy  ’’  has  any  ground  of  justification. 
The  word  “Christian”  prefixed  to 
the  name  of  any  science  is  a  species 
of  venerable  (juackery.  Sociology 
is  a  science  because  its  facts  and 
inferences  are  true,  not  because 
they  are  the  teaching  of  any  au¬ 
thority. 

M.  Keliogsf,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  University  of  California,  Berke¬ 
ley,  Cal. : — Sociology  treats  of  the 
phenomena  of  human  society.  Its 
facts  are  drawn  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  civilization,  which  is 
largely  a  Christian  civilization.  It 
implies  duties  as  well  as  facts,  and 
duties  are  Christian. 

Sociology  is  a  hybrid  word;  but 
it  can  not  be  displaced, and  the  ad¬ 
jective  “Christian”  is  its  best  mod¬ 
ifier. 

David  Kinley,  Professor  in  the 
Unh'crsity  of  Illinois,  Champaiy^n, 
III.: — 1  regard  Christian  Sociology 
as  that  body  of  doctrine  whose  ap¬ 
plication  to  social  forces  will,  it  is 
thought,  strengthen  tliose  of  them 
which  are  in  harmony  with  Chris¬ 
tian  principles,  and  so  tend  to 
evolve  a  social  condition  in  con¬ 
formity  w’ith  the  Christian  ideal. 

J.  H.  Kirkland,  Chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville, 
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Tenn. : — I  do  not  regard  the  term 
“  Christian  Sociology  ”  as  scientific, 
but  still  it  indicates  a  certain  phase 
of  the  subject  and  has  therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  a  right  to  exist. 

George  Trumbull  Ladd,  D.  D., 

Professor  in  Yale  College,  Ne'io 
Haven,  Conn.: — I  am  opposed  to 
using  the  word  “Christian  ”  in  such 
connections  as  the  phrase  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology.”  By  “Sociology” 
we  understand  the  science,  or 
would-be  science,  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena  of  human  social  life.  That  this 
life  ought  to  be  Christian  -that  is, 
pervaded  w'ith  the  principles  of 
Christianity  —  there  is  no  doubt. 
This  is,  however,  a  discussion  of  an 
ethico  theological  character.  It  can 
only  result  in  a  series  of  homilies 
which  may  be  profitable  for  in¬ 
struction  in  righteousness,  or  other¬ 
wise.  It  certainly  is  not  science; 
nor  is  it  sociology,  which  deals  with 
the  facts  and  laws  of  actual  social 
development. 

Henry  M.  McCracken,  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  University  of  Neu<  York  City : 
— A  question  similar  to  the  one  you 
ask  has  arisen  in  reference  to  the 
advisability  of  retaining  the  word 
Christian  in  the  title  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Christian  Idiiloso 
phy  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Deems,  of  which  I  am  now  Presi¬ 
dent.  Either  phrase  Christian  Phi¬ 
losophy  or  Christian  Sociology  im¬ 
plies  that  there  are  certain  postu¬ 
lates  in  philosophy  and  science 
which  are  settled  for  adherents  of 
the  Christian  faith,  albeit  they  may 
be  rejected  by  others.  It  seems  en¬ 
tirely  appropriate  for  either  a  quar¬ 
terly  magazine  or  an  Institute  to 
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limit  its  own  field  of  inquiry  by 
saying  we  hax>e  settled  some  prop¬ 
ositions.  Large  room  for  discussion 
is  left  beyond  this  limitation. 

W.  F.  McDowell,  Chancellor  of 
University  of  Denver,  Denver, 
Colo. : — The  use  of  the  word  Chris¬ 
tian  as  applie<l  to  Sociology  seems 
to  me  exactly  as  appropriate  as 
when  applied  to  theology.  We 
went  all  over  that  ground  when  or¬ 
ganizing  the  American  Institute. 

Rev.  Alexander  McKenzie, D.D., 

Pastor  of  First  Church,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.: — In  the  interest  of 
clear  thought  there  should  be  some 
limitation  to  the  use  of  the  word 
Christian  which  has  a  definite 
meaning.  It  should  not  be  used 
where  e.  g.  Mohammedan  or  Amer¬ 
ican  would  be  as  appropriate.  If 
the  Sociology  has  a  distinct  con¬ 
nection  with  Christ  and  his  teach¬ 
ings  the  term  Christian  is  properly 
applied  to  it.  Accuracy  is  required. 

Peter  McVicar,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Washburn  College,  Topeka, 
Kan.: — Christian  Sociology  is  the 
science  of  applying  the  teachings 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  social 
conditions  and  problems.  The 
term  “Christian”  denotes,  that  the 
principles  applied  in  the  solution 
of  all  social  problems,  in  the  family, 
church,  municipality,  state  and  na¬ 
tion,  shall  conform  to  the  teachings 
of  Christ. 

Rev.  George  F.  Magoun,  D.  D., 

Ex-President  of  Iowa  College, 
Grinnell,  Iowa  : — As  a  conven¬ 
ient,  conventional,  and  popular 
designation  I  do  not  see  much  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  phrase  “Christian 
Sociology.”  If  either  term  of  it  was 


a  scientific  name  the  comparison 
with  Methodist  Mathematics,  Bap¬ 
tist  Botany,  or  Presbyterian  Physi¬ 
ology  would  have  some  point.  But 
nobody  claims  that  the  Christian 
Religion  is  a  science,  and  no  dis¬ 
criminating  person  will  assert  that 
Sociology,  as  such,  is  yet.  Some  of 
us  can  remember  when  w’hat  is  now 
Scientific  Physics  bore  the  loose 
and  vague  name  of  “  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy,” — and  “Sociology”  is  still 
even  more  Uxise  and  vague.  If  it 
ever  becomes  really  a  title  for  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  rigidly  co-ordinated 
facts,  with  definite  and  unquestion¬ 
able  laws  running  through  them,  it 
w’ill  be  more  clearly  seen  than  now, 
even,  that  “Christian  Sociology"  is 
an  inexact  synthetic  phrase,— Chris¬ 
tianity  not  being  drawn  analytically 
from  social  facts,  or  social  science, 
— or  what  is  chiefly  called  “social 
science,”  from  the  facts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Meantime  the  conventional  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  two  terms  may  stand 
— usefully — for  the  study  of  society 
in  a  Christian  spirit,  under  Chris¬ 
tian  guidance,  and  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Christian  ends.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  understanding  that  there 
is  a  sort  of  natural  philosophy  of 
society  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  is  characteristically  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  in  co-ordinating  and  sys¬ 
tematizing  social  facts  has  no  place 
for  the  agency  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  in  producing  any  of  them. 
This  is  “of  course  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  Christiau  Sociology,” — as 
Dr.  Stuckenberg  said  fifteen  years 
ago, — along  with  many  other  true 
things.  When  Comte  devised  the 
name  “to  designate  Social  Phys- 
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ics,”  it  was  that  sort  of  natural 
philosophy  of  society  which  he 
plainly  meant.  Dr.  Stuckenberg 
refers  to  "  recent  works  on  Sociol¬ 
ogy  [which]  as  a  rule,  do  not  claim 
to  be  Christian  or  even  theistic. 
Their  relation  to  Christian  Sociol- 
ogy  is,  of  course,  very  remote,” — 
naming  Spencer  particularly.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  proportion  of  such 
works  to  the  whole  is  to-day  any 
less,  and  this  gives  importance 
largely  to  the  teachings  of  Dr. 
Stuckenberg,  Professor  Holbrook, 
and  others.  There  is  amazing  lax¬ 
ity,  however,  and  consequent  con¬ 
fusion  along  the  dividing  lines,  in 
other  cases,  and  many  things  said 
and  printed  are  just  a  bizarre,  ab¬ 
surd,  or  fanatical  mixture  of  ra¬ 
tionalism  and  socialism.  They  come 
from  lack  of  education,  incapacity 
for  logic,  and  hostility  to  ancient  Bi¬ 
ble  truths,  on  which  all  real  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology  must  be  founded. 

T.  P.  Marsh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Mt.  Union  College,  Al¬ 
liance,  Ohio: — My  sympathy  favors 
“Christian  Sociology.”  My  judg¬ 
ment  does  not.  The  word  Christian 
may  be  misleading  to  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  or  prejudiced 
against  Christion  thought.  Sociol¬ 
ogy  as  a  permanent  and  reliable 
science  must  be  based  upon  truth 
and  right.  So  far  as  it  is  so  based, 
it  becomes  invincible  and  of  neces¬ 
sity  acceptable  to  all  thought  with¬ 
out  awakening  suspicion  or  ques¬ 
tioning  or  antagonism.  However, 
truth  and  right,. and  Christian  are 
coincident.  Sociology  will  never 
reach  its  true  basis  or  right  devel¬ 
opment  unless  it  is  along  the  lines 
of  Christian  teaching.  Moral  Phi- 
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losophy  is  as  acceptable  a  term  to 
Christian  thought  as  Christian  Eth¬ 
ics. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Mead,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.: — Al¬ 
though  no  one  definition  of  “  Soci¬ 
ology”  has  received  universal  ap¬ 
proval,  I  suppose  that  it  maybe,  in 
a  general  way,  defined  as  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  correct  social  living.  If  this 
is  so,  then  inasmuch  as  Christianity 
professes  to  determine  what  the 
right  kind  of  life  is,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  correct  sociology  must,  in 
the  Christian  mind,  be  a  Christian 
sociology.  The  science  of  social  life 
being  a  form  of  general  ethics,  the 
pr(»priety  of  the  term  “Christian 
Sociology”  can  be  no  more  dis¬ 
puted  than  that  of  “Christian  Eth¬ 
ics." 

A.  R.  Merriam,  Professor  in 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary, 
Hartford,  Conn. :  —  The  reasons 
which  seem  to  me  strongest  against 
the  use  of  the  expression  “Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology”  are:  l.  That  in 
speaking  of  what  aspires  to  be  a 
science,  there  should  be  no  more 
room  for  the  prefix  than  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  any  other  science,  like  Geol¬ 
ogy  e.  g.  2.  That  the  term  unnec¬ 
essarily  and  timorously  indicates  a 
disharmony  between  Christianity 
and  the  fullest  scientific  research. 
3.  That  the  prefix  still  further  con¬ 
fuses  the  many  meanings  which 
Sociology  is  burdened  to  carry. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
said: — i.  That  Sociology  is  by  no 
means  as  yet  a  science  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word:  and  cannot  be, 
on  account  of  human  nature,  placed 
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in  the  same  category  with  the  nat¬ 
ural  sciences.  2.  There  is  special 
need  of  emphasizing  certain  great 
ethical  laws  of  Christ  which  are 
often  ignoied  in  current  scientific 
discussion,  and  certain  facts  of  hu¬ 
man  will  which  affect  social  obliga¬ 
tions.  3.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
another  term  which  sufficiently  rec¬ 
ognizes  these  facts  and  principles 
in  a  scientific  study  of  social  prob¬ 
lems. 

There  is  not,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  the  same  necessity  for  dif¬ 
ferentiating  Sociology  from  a  scien¬ 
tific  extreme  that  there  was  some 
years  ago;  and  there  is  now  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  identifying  the  term  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology  with  another  extreme 
school  of  religious  thought. 

Bishop  S.  M.  Merrill,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  Chicago,  III.: — The  word 
Christian  is  probably  of  pagan  ori¬ 
gin,  derived  from  what  was  sup¬ 
posed  by  its  authors  to  be  the  name 
of  a  person,  but  was  in  fact  an 
official  title.  By  appropriation  or 
adoption,  it  became  a  descriptive 
epithet  i)roperly  applied  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ,  and  to  whatever  of 
doctrine  or  spirit  is  a  part  of  the 
system  of  religion  produced  by  the 
Gospel.  From  being  an  epithet  of 
reproach,  as  in  its  origin,  it  has  be¬ 
come  an  honorable  title,  and  should, 
not  be  degraded  in  its  use  by  ap¬ 
plication  to  anything  merely  eth¬ 
ical,  theoretical,  or  secular. 

Rev.  Richard  Montague,  D.D., 

Xeii'ton  Centre,  Mass.: — “Chris¬ 
tian  Socialism  ”  is  to  me  an  objec¬ 
tionable  phrase.  “Socialism”  is  a 
definite  economic  theory,  a  plan  of 
industry,  a  scheme  of  production. 


an  offered  substitute  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  economic  system.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  economics,  of  science,  of  ex¬ 
pediency.  Christianity  has  nothing 
to  say  about  “  Socialism  ”  as  such. 
Not  a  word  in  the  New  Testament 
refers  to  it.  The  system  has  moral 
aspects,  and  so  spiritual  bearings, 
and  upon  these  Christianity  may 
fitly  speak.  But  to  use  the  phrase 
“Christian  Socialism”  is  to  raise  a 
fog  where  we  need  clear  skies. 

Henry  Morton,  Ph.  D.,  President 
of  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.: — I  consider  the 
use  of  the  phrase  “  Christian  Sociol¬ 
ogy.”  when  appropriately  applied, 
as  entirely  proper  and  correctly 
suggestive  of  the  essential  connec¬ 
tion  between  Christianity  and  so¬ 
cial  development. 

Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  D.D., 

LL.  D.,  Omaha,  Xeb.:  —  Chris¬ 
tianity  sanctifies  and  glorifies  hu¬ 
manity — personal,  domestic,  social, 
national,  racial.  The  term  “  Chris¬ 
tian”  is  expressive  of  the  truest 
and  the  best  in  anthropology,  and 
appropriately  characterizes  true 
Sociology;  but  it  is  a  prostituted 
term  when  applied  to  social  phe¬ 
nomena  segregated  from  the  au¬ 
thority  and  beneficence  of  the 
Christian  Religion. 

Cyrus  Northrop,  President  of 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. :  —  The  expression 
“Christian  Sociology”  is  some¬ 
times  convenient,  doubtless,  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  particular  views  of  a 
writer  or  speaker  who  treats  of  So¬ 
ciology,  hut  otherwise  it  has  no 
more  propriety  than  Christian  Po- 
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litical  Economy,  or  Free  Trade  Po¬ 
litical  Science,  or  Protective  Polit¬ 
ical  Science,  or  Free  Silver  Fi¬ 
nance.  Sociology Sociology.  Into 
it,  Christian  principles  enter  as  they 
do  into  any  other  science  affecting 
human  action. 

S.  A.  Ort,  D.  D.,  President  of 
Wittenberg  College,  Springfield, 
Ohio  : — Sociology  is  the  science  of 
social  facts.  Christian  Sociology  is 
the  science  of  the  facts  of  Christian 
Society.  Special  sense.  In  higher 
Christian  education,  social  facts  are 
viewed  and  their  right  relations  de¬ 
termined  in  the  light  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Christianity.  In  this  sense 
any  science  may  be  Christian.  It 
is  the  true  sense  of  higher  Chris¬ 
tian  education.  Hence  the  word 
Christian  should  (jualify  Sociology 
no  more  than  Zoology. 

Dr.  Simon  N.  Patten,  Professor 
in  Unix’ersity  of  Pennsyh>ania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.; — I  do  not  like 
the  term  “Christian  Sociology.” 
It  implies  that  Sociology  proper  is 
not  Christian  but  agnostic,  atheis¬ 
tic,  or  something  else  as  bad.  I 
heartily  symj)athize  with  the  move¬ 
ment  to  interest  Christian  workers 
in  Sociology,  but  it  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  they 
as  Christians  are  not  interested  in 
the  general  problems  affecting  hu¬ 
man  welfare,  but  only  in  those 
problems  affecting  religious  prog¬ 
ress. 

Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Harvard 
Unix’ersity.  Cambridge,  Mass. : — 
I  think  the  title  Christian  Sociology 
ill-judged.  It  is  like  the  phrase 
"Christian  science.”  Sociok>gy  is 
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a  science,  and  a  science  is  the 
same  in  its  principles  whether  stud¬ 
ied  by  Christians  or  Unbelievers. 
Christianity  is  a  spirit  of  life  and 
the  same  spirit,  whether  applied  to 
Sociology  or  any  other  pursuit. 

J.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.;  President  of 
Heidelberg  College,  Tiffin,  Ohio  ;~ 
In  my  judgment  “  Sociology  ”  and 
“Christian  Sociology”  are  not  syn- 
onomous  terms.  Hence  I  deem  the 
retention  of  the  attribute  “Chris¬ 
tian,”  in  the  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  appropriate  for  definiteness 
and  differentiation.  Christian  So¬ 
ciology  is  a  branch  of  theology:  as 
the  title  indicates,  it  proposes  to 
give  a  scientific  exposition  of  the 
origin  and  laws,  purpose  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  society  under  the  moulding 
power  of  the  presence  of  the  Christ 
in  human  history. 

Rev.  Arthur  Piper,  S.  T.  D., 

Warden  of  Racine  College,  Racine, 
I  Vis. ; — It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any 
true  Sociology  that  is  not  Christian. 

Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  S.  T.  D., 

LL.  D.,  President  of  Hobart  Col¬ 
lege,  Geneva,  H.  V.: — The  term 
“Christian  Sociology”  isadmissable 
as  indicating  the  relation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  Society.  Doctors  of  Di¬ 
vinity  differ  as  to  dogma,  but  agree 
that  Christ  said,  “I  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me;”  and  taught  human 
brotherhood  (his  followers  once  hav¬ 
ing  all  things  in  common)  that  thus 
Christianity  is  essentially  Social. 
Like  Christianity,  Sociology  has 
had  to  struggle  for  recognition. 
As  Sociology  is  not  an  exact  sci¬ 
ence,  so  the  Christian,  or  let  us  say 
Christendom,  is  not  exactly  Christ- 
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like.  But  to  convert  the  soul,  and 
to  permeate  society  with  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  Christ,  is  to  make  it 
Christ-like.  In  this  view  I  am  of 
the  Council  of  the  Church  Social 
Union,  and  of  the  officers  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union.  To  make 
life  Christian  on  this  planet  being 
the  mission  here  of  Christ  and  His 
followers;  the  sooner  Christianity 
and  Sociology  are  married  in 
thought  and  act  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  divorce,  the  more  certainly 
can  we  name  the  result  of  their 
happy  union  “  Christian  Sociology.” 

D.  B.  Purinton,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Denison  University,  Gran¬ 
ville,  Ohio: — I  see  no  more  im¬ 
propriety  in  the  term  “  Christian 
Sociology”  than  in  such  terms  as 
“Christian  Ethics,”  “Christian 
Theism,”  “Christian  Civilization,” 
“Christian  Education,”  etc.  In 
each  case,  I  take  it,  the  adjective 
indicates,  not  an  inherent  (juality 
of  the  Science  named,  but  rather  a 
sch{M)l  of  philosophy  inculcating  the 
science.  It  is  sociology,  ethics,  etc., 
according  to  the  Christian  view, 
and  as  modified  by  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices.  In  this  sense, 
I  deem  the  combination  perfectly 
legitimate  atid  intelligible. 

B.  P.  Raymond,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Wesleyan  Unix'ersify, 
Middletoivn,  Conn. . — 1  thii.k  there 
is  reason  for  the  use  of  the  word 
Christian  as  applied  to  Sociology, 
on  precisely  the  same  ground  as  for 
the  use  of  Christian  Ethics.  Phil¬ 
osophical  ethics  starts  from  the  ra¬ 
tional  consciousness:  Christian  eth¬ 
ics  presupposes  a  religious  process, 
and  starts  from  the  Christian  con¬ 


sciousness.  The  same  distinction 
obtains  in  Sociology.  In  general, 
sociology  starts  from  the  social  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  from  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  as  related  to 
his  fellows.  Its  study  could  be  pros- 
ecute<l  from  the  Brahministic,  or 
Buddhistic  point  of  view,  or  in  a 
I)urely  empirical  way,  with()ut  any 
religious  postulates.  Christian  So¬ 
cialism  has  a  point  of  view  quite 
unitiue,  in  the  Christian  C(»nscious- 
ness,  and  the  use  of  the  term  seems 
to  me  to  be  justified. 

P.  B.  Reynolds.  D.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  I  Test  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  IV.  Va.; — If  “Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology”  means,  as  I  think  it 
does,  the  principles  of  society  fur¬ 
nished  by,  and  recognized  by,  the 
Christian  religitm,  the  term  is  used 
with  entire  propriety. 

Rev.  William  Salter,  D.  D., 

Purlington,  Iowa: — if  by  “Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology”  is  meant  what  our 
fathers  called  “  the  mutual  edifica¬ 
tion  of  one  another  in  the  fellow- 
shii>  of  the  Lord  Jesus,”  and  the 
principles  and  rules  ai)pertaining 
thereto,  after  the  spirit  <jf  Bishop 
Butler’s  sermon  on  “  The  Social 
Nature  of  Man,”  I  api)rove  the  use 
of  the  word  “Christian”  as  applied 
to  “Sociology”:  but  if  the  term 
“Christian  Sociology”  is  used  to 
cover  what  is  commonly  under¬ 
stood  by  socialism  as  a  revolution¬ 
ary  system,  after  the  ideas  of  the 
French  and  “the  Commune,”  sac¬ 
rificing  the  individual  man  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  or  doing  away  with  per¬ 
sonal  rights  and  duties,  and  handing 
over  mankind  to  the  whims  of  “so¬ 
ciety”  and  the  rule  of  the  mob,  I 
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deem  it  a  misnomer  and  another  in¬ 
stance  of  “  the  imposture  of  words.” 

T.  J.  Sanders,  Ph.  D.,  President 
of  Otterbein  University,  I  Pester- 
7>ille,  Ohio: — Having  in  mind  the 
laws  regulating  human  society  as 
Christian,  1  think  the  term  “Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology”  is  correct. 

Of  course  "Sociology,”  the 
broader  term,  will  always  include 
specific  phases  of  it. 

Charles  A.  Schaeffer,  Ph.  D., 

LL.  D.,  President  of  Iowa  State 
University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa: — In 
reply  to  your  iiujuiry,  I  have  never 
heard  any  objection  to  the  term 
“Christian  community”  or  “a 
Christian  people,”  and  therefore 
cannot  see  why  the  phrase  “Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology”  should  provoke 
any  criticism. 

J.  G.  Schurman,  LL.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cornell  L  'niversity,  Ithaca, 
X.  Y.: — The  single  word  “.Sociol¬ 
ogy  ”  has  as  yet  no  accepted  mean¬ 
ing.  Why  adoi)t  the  phrase  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology”  until  scholars  have 
come  to  some  agreement  on  the 
subject  of  a  social  science,  or  the 
social  sciences? 

Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  President 
of  the  University  of  llooster, 
liooster,  Ohio:--h  seems  to  me 
that  we  not  only  may,  but  must, 
use  the  i)hrase  “Christian  .Sociol- 
ogy”  just  as  we  say  Christian  life 
or  Christian  Church.  Sociology 
without  Christ  is  one  thing,  and  a 
bad  thing;  with  Christ  it  is  an¬ 
other,  atid  a  good  thing.  The  term 
Christian  in  the  phrase  tells  a  long 
story  in  a  very  brief  way.  It  cuts 
away  the  whole  system  it  repre- 
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sents,  from  a  biological  or  a  mate¬ 
rialistic  or  a  pessimistic  origin  or 
tendency. 

L.  Clark  Seelye,  D.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Smith  Colley;e,  Xorthamp- 
ton.  Mass. : — If  sociology  be  a  sci¬ 
ence,  then  it  seems  to  me  the  term 
“  Christian  ”  can  strictly  be  applied 
to  it  with  no  more  propriety  than 
to  other  sciences;  at  the  same  time 
I  believe  Christ’s  life  reveals  the 
otily  life  out  of  which  a  perfect  so¬ 
ciety  can  be  formed. 

John  S.  Sewall,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary, 
Bangor,  Me.: — Thinking  of  sociol¬ 
ogy  as  a  science,  there  would  be  no 
more  propriety  in  speaking  of  a 
Christian  socif)logy  than  of  a  pa¬ 
gan,  a  Mohammedan,  a  lUiddhist 
sociology.  Hut  in  studying  the 
forces  that  are  at  work  in  social  evo¬ 
lution,  and  forecasting  the  results 
that  are  manifestly  coming,  the 
term  is  a  convenient  one,  easily  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  student,  and  not 
likely  to  be  misinterpreted.  In  that 
way  I  have  no  hesitation  in  using  it. 

J.  B.  Shearer,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Davidson  College, 
Davidson,  X.  C.: — Sociology  is  a 
biblical  Science.  Its  foundation 
facts  aiul  [irinciplesare  Divinely  at¬ 
tested.  Just  aiul  fair  inference  from 
the.se  facts  and  principles  are  not 
excludetl  from  the  science.  Mere 
human  postulates  have  no  more 
place  in  sociolo.gy  than  in  theology. 
Christ  added  nothing  either  of  facts 
or  priori {)les  to  previous  utterances 
in  the  .Scriptures.  He  only  re-ex¬ 
pounded  and  vindicated  the  “  Old" 
against  the  heresies  of  his  day.  I 
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therefore  prefer  the  name  "  Sociol- 
ojjy.”  “Christian  Sociology”  is 
misleading. 

William  F.  Slocum,  Jr.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Colorado  College,  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  Col.: — I  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  in  using  the  term  Christian 
Sociology.  The  social  aspect  of  the 
Christian  movement  is  an  important 
one,  and  Sociology  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  from  an  almost  exclusively 
Christian  stand-point. 

Albion  W.  Small,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago,  III.: — I  object  to  the  phrase 
“Christian  Sociology”  because  it 
seems  to  me  either  pleonastic  or 
fraudulently  pretentious.  1  n  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  it  is  offensive  both  to  taste 
and  morals  in  the  airs  which  men 
give  themselves  under  its  shelter. 

1  (*bject  to  its  use  to  conceal  igno¬ 
rance  of  social  facts  and  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  w’hich  ignorance  must  be 
informed.  I  object  to  it  as  a  device 
for  (lignifying  incompetence  and 
laziness.  I  object  to  the  humbug- 
gery  of  reading  irresponsible  opin¬ 
ions  into  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  reading  them  out  again  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  New  Testament 
Theology  is  not  changed  in  its  con¬ 
tent  by  labeling  it  “Christian  So¬ 
ciology.”  It  is  the  self.-same  truth, 
which  does  not  include  the  desid¬ 
eratum  of  Sociology  any  more  than 
it  contains  a  treatise  on  mathemat¬ 
ics.  Sociology  is  not  a  substitute 
for  Christian  truth,  but  it  is  a  body 
of  inquiries  about  subjects  which 
the  New  Testament  does  not  ex¬ 
pound  any  more  than  it  elaborates 
Physics  or  Chemistry  or  the  theory 
of  medicine.  A  man  who  has  no 


special  knowledge  of  society  no 
more  deserves  to  rank  as  a  prophet 
for  calling  himself  a  “Christian 
Sociologist  ”  than  any  other  species 
of  ignoramus  would  be  entitled  to  a 
teacher’s  certificate  by  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself  as  a  “Christian  Igno¬ 
ramus.”  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
men  who  believe  that  no  Sociology 
can  be  permanent  that  is  not  radi¬ 
cally  Christian,  anil  I  appreciate 
their  motive  in  coining  and  utter¬ 
ing  the  phrase  to  convey  that  truth. 

I  believe,  however,  that  its  service 
in  impressing  the  conclusions  of 
Christian  scholarship  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  popular  influence 
which  it  lends  to  unscholarly  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Smart,  President  of 
Purdue  University,  La  Fayette, 
Jnd. : — That  deiiends  upon  defini¬ 
tion.  From  one  view  point  sociol¬ 
ogy  may  be  either  heathen  or  Chris¬ 
tian;  with  .'mother  definition  soci¬ 
ology  must  necessarily  be  Christian. 
If  we  wish,  to  distinguish  the  Chris¬ 
tian  view  of  sociology  from  the 
heathen  view  of  sociology,  I  think 
we  may  properly  use  the  term 
“Christian  Sociology.”  I  have  as 
yet  been  unable  to  see  any  serious 
mischief  in  the  use  of  the  term 
“Christian  Sociology.” 

Goldwin  Smith,  Emeritus  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  Cornell  University,  Itha¬ 
ca,  N.  y.  .'—In  answer  to  the  question 
you  submit  to  me,  1  would  say  that 
strict  science  of  any  kind  must  be 
independent  of  religious  belief,  and 
can  therefore  hardly  be  called 
“Christian.”  But  I  suppose  the 
phrase  would  pass  muster  as  de¬ 
noting  the  science  of  society  studied 
from  a  Christian  point  of  view. 
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Rev.  Henry  T.  Spangler,  D.  D., 

President  of  Ursinus  Collegtc,  Col- 
iegoville.  Pa.; — In  reply  to  your 
iiujuiry  of  15th  iiist.  I  would  say: 
Make  “Sociology ”  “Christian”  in 
name  and  in  fact.  Speak  of  it  as 
“Christian"  and  make  it  “Chris¬ 
tian”  in  reality.  For  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  development  of 
history  arc  those  revealed  by  Christ. 
The  social  life  of  man  is  best  un¬ 
derstood  when  studied  in  the  light 
of  these  principles.  Christianity  is 
the  only  panacea  for  social,  as  well 
as  all  other,  ills. 

Rev.  John  L.  Steffan,  Ph.  D., 

D.  D.,  President  of  St.  Mary's  Col¬ 
lege,  St.Mary's,  K’y. ; — .Since  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  can  be  applied  to 
all  (|uestions  of  Sociology  and  the 
Christian  view  of  them  is  the  only 
correct  one,  we  see  no  objection  to 
the  application  and  meaning  of  the 
phrase  “Christian  Sociology.” 

Theo.  Sterling  M.,  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Kenyon  College,  Gam- 
bier,  Ohio: — is  based  on 
facts  derived  from  History  and  ex¬ 
perience,  interpreted  by  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  nature.  Christian 
Soeiology  is  sociology  modified  by 
the  principles  of  conduct  given  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ.  It  seems  to 
me  that  both  terms  should  be  used, 
each  in  its  proper  place. 

Rev.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  D.  D., 

Pastor  of  Proad7iHiy  Tabernaele, 
Xe70  York  City  : — Sociology  must 
embrace  Christi.an  facts  and  there¬ 
fore  is  so  far  Christian  of  necessity. 
The  same  is  true  of  metaphysics 
and  psychology.  If  any  of  these 
sciences  should  ignore  Christian  or 
any  other  group  of  facts  it  would 


in  time  be  corrected  not  in  the 
name  of  Christianity,  but  of  the 
science  itself.  If  Sociology  is,  or  is 
to  be,  a  science,  the  single  name  is 
enough.  “Christian  Sociology” 
suggests  sentimentalism  and  spe¬ 
cial  pleading. 

Rev.  Josiah  Strong,  S.  T.  D., 

General  Seeretary  of  E^'angelieal 
Alliance,  Xe70  York  City: — It  is 
said  that  as  Sociology  is  a  science 
there  is  no  more  propriety  in  saying 
Christian  sociology  than  there 
would  be  in  saying  Christian  chem¬ 
istry  or  Christian  mathematics.  Hut 
neither  between  particles  of  mat¬ 
ter  nor  between  numbers  are  there 
moral  relations.  Such  relations  be¬ 
tween  men  constitute  a  basis  for  a 
Christian  science  of  society;  and  it 
is  as  tit  to  say  Christian  Sociology 
as  to  say  Christian  ethics,  which 
expression  has  gained  general  cur¬ 
rency.  Christian  sociology  might 
be  called  the  science  of  society  as 
it  ought  to  be  and  is  to  be.  The 
science  of  society  as  it  is  can  be 
only  partially-  Christian  because 
society  is  only  partially  Christian 
as  yet. 

Dr.  M.W.  Stryker,  President ei 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  ^\’.  Y, : 
— Hy  Christian  Sociology  I  under¬ 
stand  the  study  of  Social  law  as 
contained  in,  or  implied  or  war¬ 
ranted  by,  the  law  which  we  are 
under  to  Christ.  Its  ideal  is  a  so¬ 
ciety  built  upon  the  fullest  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Its 
realization  would  be  the  answer  to 
the  petition,  “Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth,”  etc.  I  like  the  term  and 
pray  for  the  thing  which  is  its 
theme.  The  only  other  Sociology  is 
(in  some  degree)  Demonology. 
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Rev.  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg, 

D.  D.,  formerly  Pastor  of  the 
American  Church,  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many: — In  iSSomybook  on“Chris- 
tian  Sociology  ”  appeared,  and  thus 
the  use  of  that  term  was  introduceti. 
At  first  it  aroused  suspicion  be¬ 
cause  it  seemed  to  savor  of  scepti¬ 
cism,  Sociology  having  till  then 
been  used  for  works  which  either 
ignored  or  rejected  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  I  used  it  because  I 
found  while  lecturing  to  theological 
students  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  such  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tian  society  as  need  but  be  prop¬ 
erly  developed  in  order  to  form  a 
complete  system  of  that  society.  I 
(juote  from  my  book,  but  substitute 
system  for  science  as  being  less  lia¬ 
ble  to  misunderstanding;  "Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology  is  the  system  of 
Christian  Society,  or  the  system  of 
that  society  which  is  controlled  by 
Christian  principles.  Its  aim  is  to 
describe  this  society;  to  explain  its 
origin,  nature,  laws,  relations  and 
purposes.”  We  might  say  that 
Christian  Sociology  aims  to  give 
the  philosophy  of  Christian  Society. 
This  use  is  legitimate  and  it  desig¬ 
nates  a  most  important  ami  well- 
defined  sphere  of  human  thought. 

In  Christian  Sociology  use  can 
bo  made  of  history,  of  philosophy, 
of  science,  and  of  all  departments 
of  learning  in  order  to  interpret 
Christian  society,  just  as  in  dogmat¬ 
ics  all  thought  is  made  contributory 
to  the  explanation  and  defence  of 
the  Christian  system.  If  a  scientific 
or  philosophical  sociology  is  ever 
developed,  Christian  Sociology  can 
use  it  freely.  Such  a  system  of 
Christian  Society  is  no  unwarranted 


assumption;  it  really  exists  and 
ought  to  be  recognized. 

Whatever  opposition  the  term 
"Christian  Sociology”  may  meet 
with,  it  is  evidently  here  to  remain. 

Charles  W.  Super,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Ohio  University,  Ath¬ 
ens,  Ohio: — Hy  Christian  Social¬ 
ism  I  understand  the  use  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  sociology  to 
prove  that  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity,  if  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  body  politic,  would  con¬ 
duce  to  the  highest  good  of  the 
greatest  number;  and  I  understand 
its  champions  to  maintain  that 
these  doctrines  should  be  embodied 
in  legislation  to  promote  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  all  citizens  in  the  widest 
sense,  somewhat  as  the  champions 
of  Protection  would  have  their  ten¬ 
ets  enforced  to  promote  the  mate¬ 
rial  well-being  of  the  State. 

Rev.  Albert  Temple  Swing, 

Professor  in  Oberlin  Theological 
Seminary,  Oberlin,  Ohio: — W'hen 
anarchistic  socialism  has  succeeded 
in  stirring  up  class  hatred  as  never 
before  in  this  country,  there  is  need 
of  something  more  than  mere  tech¬ 
nical  sociology  as  a  remedy.  The 
one  hundred  ami  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  Christian  ministers,  who  come 
regularly  into  personal  contact  with 
more  than  twenty-five  million  per¬ 
sons,  need  in  addition  to  all  practi¬ 
cal  social  facts,  also  correct  princi¬ 
ples  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
Christian  Ethics,  in  order  to  meet 
properly  the  problems  before  them. 
If  this  is  not  entitled  to  the  name 
"Christian  Sociology”  then  retain 
the  “Christian  ”  and  drop  the  “So¬ 
ciology.” 
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Charles  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  IPai’e  Forest  College, 
Wake  Forest,  .V.  C. I  believe 
that  the  expression  “Christian  So- 
ciolofjy  ”  is  entirely  defensible  both 
on  grounds  of  inherent  fitness  and 
of  analogy. 

J.  M.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  I’assar  College,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  y.  .• — I  know  of  no  valid 
reason  for  objecting  to  the  word 
Christian  in  connection  with  Sociol¬ 
ogy.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  a  Soci¬ 
ology  permeated  by  Christian  theo¬ 
ries,  and  as  Sociology  may  be 
viewetl  from  a  non-Christian  stand¬ 
point,  the  adjective  is  justified.  So 
we  speak  also  of  a  Christian  Pan¬ 
theism— a  Pantheism  modified  by 
the  peculiar  conceptions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Rev.  Henry  M  Tenney,  D.  D., 

Pastor  of  the  Second  Church,  Oher- 
lin,  Ohio: — Sociology  as  a  mere 
scientific  study  is  one  thing.  Soci¬ 
ology  as  a  school  of  positive 
thought  is  another  thing.  To  a 
mere  historic  and  scientific  study 
of  the  origin  and  development  of 
social  conditions  there  is  no  fitness 
in  applying  the  adjective  Christian. 

If  Sociology  stands  for  a  school 
of  jiositive  thought,  and  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  exposition  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  society,  the  propriety  of 
the  use  of  the  adjective  Christian 
will  be  determined  manifestly  by 
the  philosophy  which  is  held  and 
taught.  If  we  hold  to  the  materi¬ 
alistic  philosophy,  and  regard  so¬ 
cial  conditions  as  the  result  of  the 
evolution  of  blind  matter  or  force, 
denying  human  freedom  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  claiming  that 


“  ethics  is  the  science  of  psycholog¬ 
ical  mechanics,”  the  use  of  the 
term  Christian  Sociology  is  a  man¬ 
ifest  misnomer. 

On  the  contrary  if  we  hold  to 
the  Christian  philosophy  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  God  revealed  in  Christ,  and 
revealing  through  his  life  and 
teachings  the  divine  ideals  and 
principles  of  society  to  responsible 
men,  the  Sociology  in  which  we 
believe  and  which  we  wish  to  pro¬ 
mote  can  be  nothing  else  than 
Christian,  and  it  should  be  so 
named.  Holding  to  the  Christian 
philosophy,  I  believe  in  and  wish 
to  stand  for  a  Christian  Sociology, 
and  for  nothing  else. 

Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  D.  D., 

Pastor  of  Harvard  Church,  li  rook- 
line,  Mass. : — I  see  no  particular  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“Christian  Sociology"  if  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  intended  thereby  to  indicate 
that  society  can  be  organized  on 
Christian  principles  and  that  this 
fact  should  be  put  as  scientifically 
as  possible  before  the  mind.  If, 
however,  it  is  assumed  that  mere 
organization  of  unchristianized  men 
into  a  certain  kind  of  externally 
righteous  condition,  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  some  men  becoming  inordi¬ 
nately  rich  and  others  pitiably  poor 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  so¬ 
ciety  what  it  should  be,  then  I 
should  be  disposed  to  “forbiil  the 
banns”  and  keep  these  words 
apart. 

Rev.  R.  E.  Thompson,  D.  D., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. : — I  confess  I  al- 
w'ays  have  been  prejudiced  against 
the  qualifying  term  “Christian” 
w’hen  prefixed  to  “  Sociology,”  and 
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yet  cannot  justify  the  prejudice  to 
myself.  We  df)  not  want  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Chemistry  or  a  Christian  Geol- 
opy.  Why  then  a  Christian  Sociol¬ 
ogy? 

Yet  sociology  deals  with  the  three 
natural  forms  of  society,  family, 
state,  and  church;  and  as  we  speak 
rightly  of  Christian  households^ 
Christian  nations,  and  the  Christian 
church,  must  not  the  sociology 
which  recognizes  this  cjuality  in 
them  be  a  Christian  sociolr)gy  ?  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  true  of  sociology  in 
dealing  with  the  church,  the  insti¬ 
tute  of  humanity.  The  idea  of  a 
universal  brotherhood,  transcend¬ 
ing  natural  and  local  bounds,  is  not 
confined  to  Christianity.  The  old 
empires  and  Islam  tried  to  realize 
the  idea  in  the  sphere  of  political 
life.  Since  Christianity  ah)ne  works 
toward  its  independent  realization 
of  it,  it  must  be  a  Christian  Sociol¬ 
ogy  which  deals  with  the  Christian 
Church. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.D., 

LL.  D.,  President  of  Western  AV- 
ser7’e  Cniversity,  Cleveland.  Ohio  : 
— In  rny  humble  opinicjn  the  an¬ 
swer  is  determined  by  the  simple 
definition  we  give  sociology.  When 
.Sociology  is  defined  simply  as  a  sci¬ 
ence,  I  think  that  the  epithet  Chris¬ 
tian  would  be  a  no  more  proper  ej)i- 
thet  to  be  applied  to  Sociology  than 
to  be  apjdied  to  Mathematics.  If, 
however.  Sociology  is  used  to  ex¬ 
press  a  general  movement,  the  epi¬ 
thet  Christian  might  properly  be 
applied  to  it. 

Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  Topeka.  Kan.: — May  it 
not  be  well  to  distinguish  carefully 
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between  Sociology  as  a  science  and 
the  Christian  ttsecA  Sociology. 

.As  a  science  it  attempts  to  formu¬ 
late  scientific  laws  of  social  devel¬ 
opment,  structure  and  activity. 
Having  studied  these  with  scientific 
care,  should  not  Christians  make  a 
Christian  use  of  the  science?  How 
would  it  do  therefore  to  speak  of 
“The  Christian  Application  of  So¬ 
ciology.”  I  do  not,  however,  forget 
that  Sociology  deals  scientifically 
with  the  subject-matter  of  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation  concerning  charac¬ 
ter  and  conduct. 

Henry  Randall  Waite,  Ph.  D., 
President  of  American  Institute  of 
Civics.  iVew  York  City; — If  it  be 
thought  wise  to  encourage  the  idea 
that  Sociology,  as  it  is,  ignores  or 
insufficiently  rec(»gnizes  that  in  it 
which  is  "Christian,”  it  may  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  formulate  its  facts  under 
this  title. 

Hut  is  there  in  truth,  reason  or 
need  for  this  a.ssiim[)tion  where  the 
mass  of  citizens  are  agreed  as  to 
the  justice  and  pro[>riety  of  regard¬ 
ing  their  country  as  a  Christian 
land? 

Certainly  to  the  extent  that  this 
agreement  represents  truth,  Chris¬ 
tian  ideas  may  be  regarded  as  im¬ 
bedded  in  society,  and  therefore  in 
.Sociology;  thus  warranting  the 
postulate  that  .Sociology,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen,  is  theoretically  Chris¬ 
tian  from  base  to  cap-stone. 

Shall  we,  then,  assume  that  the 
fort  is  not  ours  and  that  we  must 
organize  for  its  capture,  or  that  it  is 
ours  and  that  we  must  not  permit 
its  capture  by  others? 

The  American  Institute  of  Civics, 
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as  whose  representative  I  am  asked 
to  present  these  thoughts,  assumes 
that  we  are  citizens  of  a  Christian 
Commonwealth;  that  those  who 
represent  the  essential  ideas  of 
Christianity,  using  the  word  in  its 
largest  sense,  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  fort;  and  that  there  is  no  am¬ 
munition  in  the  arsenal  of  Sociol- 
ogy  (or  Applied  Sociology  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  Civics)  which  requires 
the  stamp  of  “Christian”  to  iden¬ 
tify  it  as  ours.  It  is  ALL  ours  and 
ours  already.  Instead  of  present¬ 
ing  any  statement  calculated  to  en¬ 
courage  the  belief  that  conditions 
in  this  country  warrant  a  distinctive 
school  in  Sociology  defined  as 
“  Christian,”  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  avoid  even  the 
appearance  of  a  surrender  of  the 
properly  tenable  position  that 
where  we  have  a  people  professedly 
Christian,  we  already  have,  in  the¬ 
ory,  a  Christian  Sociology;  and  if 
the  facts  do  not  properly  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  theory,  we  should 
endeavor  to  make  them  do  so,  not 
by  giving  Sociology  a  new  defini¬ 
tion  or  qualification,  but  by  simply 
making  it  in  reality  what  putatively 
it  is  already. 

F.  A.  Walker,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  0/  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. : 
— If  Sociology  is  a  name  given  to  a 
science,  then  the  expression  “Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology”  is  as  iniprojjer  as 
would  be  the  title  “Christian  Geol¬ 
ogy  ”  or  “  Christian  Thermodynam¬ 
ics.” 

Professor  Lester  F.  Ward, 

Washington,  I).  C.:  —  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  considering  Sociol¬ 


ogy  to  be  a  science,  not  a  religion, 
cult,  or  programme  of  action,  and 
therefore  “Christian  Sociology” 
sounds  to  me  about  as  would  Chris¬ 
tian  Mathematics,  Mohammedan 
Biology,  or  Buddistic  Chemistry. 
If  it  is  no  better  than  Christian  As¬ 
tronomy,  Geology,  and  Geography 
used  to  be  in  the  days  when  such 
things  were  recognized,  it  is  a  rather 
poor  article. 

Rev.  B.  B.  Warfield,  D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  at  Princeton, N.  f.: — 
If  “Sociology”  be  taken  as  meaning 
“that  branch  of  philosophy  which 
treats  of  human  society,”  as  Web¬ 
ster  defines  it  after  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer,  then  the  prefixing  of  the  word 
“Christian,”  it  would  seem,  can 
properly  mean  only  one  of  two 
things.  It  either  ought  to  desig¬ 
nate  that  branch  of  the  science  of 
society  which  treats  of  organiza¬ 
tions  purely  Christian;  in  which 
case  it  is  another  w'ay  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  organized  Christianity,  or 
of  the  Church  and  its  modes  of 
organized  life.  Or  else  it  ought  to 
designate  Science  of  Society  which 
rests  on  a  revealed  as  distinguished 
from  a  purely  natural  bhsis:  in 
which  case  it  is  a  term  analogous 
to  such  titles  as  “Christian  Eth¬ 
ics,”  “Christian  Cosmogony”  and 
the  like.  It  is  to  be  feared,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  as  currently  used,  it  is 
often  little  better  than  the  salt 
which  Socialism  is  seeking  to  put 
on  the  tails  of  the  birds  it  would  fain 
catch. 

Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  LL.  D., 

President  of  Lafayette  College, 
Easton,  Pa.: — If  we  are  to  retain 
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the  older  view  that  Sociology  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  development  of 
human  society,  I  can  see  no  pro* 
priety  in  the  use  of  the  term  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology.”  If,  however,  we 
are  to  fall  in  with  the  tendency  to 
regard  Sociology  as  the  science  of 
the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of 
men  in  society,  I  think  we  may 
have  a  distinct  field  for  Christian 
Sociology.  In  this  case  we  have  a 
parallel  in  Natural  Ethics  and 
Christian  Ethics,  As  every  de¬ 
partment  of  human  knowledge  has 
a  philosophical,  a  scientific,  and  a 
practical  aspect,  the  real  difficulty 
is  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the 
method  employed  in  any  given  dis¬ 
cussion. 

William  F.  Warren,  S.  T.  D., 

LL.  D.,  President  of  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Boston,  Mass.: — The  term 
“Christian  Sociology  ”  seems  to  me 
as  appropriate,  and  as  little  in  need 
of  defence,  as  “Christian  Ethics,” 
or  “Christian  Anthropology,”  or 
even  “Christian  Theology.”  1 
should  not  like  to  live  in  any  soci¬ 
ety  in  which  the  propriety  of  any 
one  of  the  three  was  generally  cjues- 
tioned. 

W.  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Wells  College,  Aurora, 
V. : — Sociology  is  the  science  of 
social  life  in  all  of  its  departments. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  religious  life 
of  society  as  well  as  with  its  indus¬ 
trial,  or  political,  or  domestic  life. 
The  phrase  “Christian  Sociology,” 
the  study  of  society  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Christianity,  is  therefore, 
it  seems  to  me,  thoroughly  correct. 

James  Riley  Weaver,  Professor 
in  De  Pauw  University,  Green- 


castle,  Ind. : — The  scope  of  sociol¬ 
ogy  being  so  much  broader  than 
that  of  socialism,  the  expression 
“Christian  Sociology”  would  seem 
to  be  useful  as  showing  that  special 
phase  of  the  general  subject,  while 
the  definite  contents  of  socialism  as 
now  advocated  by  its  leading  apos¬ 
tles  is  so  specific  and  distinct  from, 
if  not  antagonistic  to,  the  Christian 
Church,  that  Christian  Socialism 
is  confusion  of  terms,  misleading  if 
not  contradictory.  On  the  other 
hand  “  Christian  Sociology,”  it 
would  appear,  implies  no  such  an¬ 
tagonism  but  that  social  reform 
must  largely  dejiend  on  the  Chris¬ 
tianization  of  society,  through  the 
individual  heart,  for  success. 

Rev.  Joshua  W. Wellman,  D.D., 

Malden,  Mass.:  —  This  question 
cannot  be  definitely  answered  until 
sociology  has  been  clearly  defined. 
It  is  saiil  to  be  “  the  science  of  hu¬ 
man  society.”  But  science  is  not 
necessarily  Christian,  we  do  not 
speak  of  Christian  geology,  or  of 
Christian  physiology.  Why  should 
we  speak  of  Christian  sociology  if 
it  be  merely  a  science?  It  has  been 
said  that  “sociology  is  more  of  a 
philosophy  than  a  science.”  But 
the  philosophies  of  human  society 
are  numerous.  There  is  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  human  society  back  of 
E rcnch  socialism.  So  of  anarchism, 
shakerism,  monasticism.  The  An¬ 
dover  House  (so  called)  in  Boston 
is  founded  upon  a  philosophy  of 
human  society.  If  that  philosophy 
is  hostile  to  evangelical  faith  and 
ail  evangelistic  effort — we  do  not 
say  it  is  now — but  if  it  is,  if  it  avow¬ 
edly  excludes  all  Christian  evan¬ 
gelism,  it  cannot  with  truth  be 
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called  Christian.  So  if  the  philoso¬ 
phy  which  is  hack  of  sociology  ex¬ 
cludes  the  gospel  of  Christ,  or  even 
ignores  it,  deeming  itself  all-suffi- 
cieMit  for  the  reformation  and  salva¬ 
tion  of  men,  how  can  it  he  called 
Christian?  liut  if  sociology  is  an 
honest  investigation  and  a  truthful 
setting  forth  of  the  pattern  of  holy 
society  shown  in  the  Christian 
scriptures,  and  of  the  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  means  hy  which  that  holy 
society  can  he  established  on  earth, 
it  may  properly  he  calleil  Chris¬ 
tian.  Yet  how  would  such  a  st)ciol- 
ogy differ  from  Christian  theology? 
There  is  a  great  rage  of  late,  on  the 
part  of  certain  minds,  to  call  old 
things  hy  new  names,  and  then  to 
imagine  that  because  the  name  is 
new  the  thing  is  new. 

Rev.  B.  L.  Whitman,  D.  D., 

1  Resident  of  Colby  Vnix'crsitv, 
Waterx'ille,  Mi\: — To  me  Chris¬ 
tian  .Sociology  is  the  attempt  to  re¬ 
construct  society  along  the  lines  of 
the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christ. 
Of  course  the  first  step  is  study  of 
present  social  conditions.  1  see  no 
objection  tt)  the  use  of  “Christian” 
as  indicating  the  end  projjosed  hy 
workers  who  seek  the  christianizing 
of  society. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Withrow,  D.  D.  Pas-, 
tor  of  Third  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chicago,  111. : — It  seems  to  me  that 
“ch.ristian”  has  been  joined  with 
“  Sociology  ”  as  “  theistic  ”  was  with 
“  Kvttlutiim  tt)  give  it  the  best 
standing  anti  introduction  to  gootl 
ct)mpany. 

Theistic  Evolution  is  t)nly  the  oltl 
doctrine  of  Second  Causes;  anti 
Christian  Sociology  is  oidy  the 


Good  .Samaritan  principle  at  work 
as  it  has  been  for  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Uashinj^ton,  D.  C. .  — W'e  speak  of 
the  Christian  religion  because  it  is 
a  religion  ft)untletl  by  Christ,  and, 
therefore,  thoroughly,  emphatic¬ 
ally,  and  pt)sitively  Christian.  A 
man  might  tleny  Christ  and  yet 
atlopt  all  the  particular  precepts  of 
his  religion.  He  woultl  not,  as  1  un- 
derstaml  it,  be  a  Christian,  altht)ugh 
he  might  be  a  religious,  a  moral,  a 
philosophical  man,  and  one  deeply 
imbued  with  the  importance  of 
everything  that  Christ  taught;  but 
if  he  does  not  accept  Christ  in  the 
full  sense  as  of  Divine  Sonship,  he 
is  not,  as  1  understand  it,  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  1  do  not  see,  therefore,  how 
the  term  “Christian”  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  science  of  .sociology, 
admitting  for  the  moment  that 
there  is  such  a  science;  it  can  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  what  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  understood  as  “Chris¬ 
tian.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
word  “Christian”  is  applied  to  all 
religion  which  follows  in  any  way 
the  precepts  taught  by  Christ,  soci¬ 
ology  must  certainly  come  imder 
the  general  designation,  because 
any  science  of  sociology  must  seek 
the  amelioration  of  the  human  race, 
and  along  (as  I  contend)  ethical  as 
well  as  economic  lines.  Socit)logy 
generally  embraces  everything  that 
relates  to  society,  to  the  interests  of 
man,  to  man  in  his  relations  to 
other  men  and  to  all  men.  Such  a 
science  or  such  a  doctrine  or  such 
a  department  of  human  knowledge 
has  always  existed,  but  has  not 
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been  developed  until  within  recent 
years.  If  the  science  itself  does  not 
recognize  Christ  as  its  founder,  and 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  G(k1  for  the 
founder,  is  it  not  a  misnomer  to  call 
it  “Christian  Sociology”?  Believ¬ 
ing,  as  I  do,  in  the  broad  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  to  all 
things, — that  economics  can  not 
succeed  fully  without  the  most  ear¬ 
nest  application  or  itifluence  of 
moral  forces  and  that  Christ  taught 
in  the  best  way  possible  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  forces, — I  should  not 
object,  without  stopj)ing  to  discuss 
the  question  of  Divine  Sonship,  to 
the  term  “Christian  sociology.” 
But  I  think  much  harm  would  be 
done  if  those  who  advocate  the  use 
of  the  term  “Christian  sociology” 
attempted  to  convey  thereby  the 
idea  that  sociology,  as  such,  was 
founded  by  Christ  himself,  and  that 
it  is  for  that  reason  called  “Chris¬ 
tian.”  You  very  clearly  say  that  you 
do  not  mean  simply  a  Christian  view 
of  Society;  but  your  great  <iuery  is. 


Are  the  forces  in  our  civilization 
such  as  to  characterize  them  as 
Christian,  and  does  a  philosophy  or 
a  plan  or  a  science  of  such  society 
warrant  the  use  of  the  word  “  Chris¬ 
tian  ’’?  In  this  sense,  and  with  this 
sense  clearly  understood,  I  most 
thoroughly  believe  that  the  forces 
in  our  Western  civilization  are  such 
(and  are  growing  more  in  this  direc¬ 
tion)  as  to  characterize  them  as 
“  Christian  so  on  this  broad  basis, 
the  term  “Christian  sociology,”  if 
it  can  be  so  used  as  to  convey  this 
meaning,  may  be  appropriate. 

E.  V.  Zollars,  LL.D.,  President 
of  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  Ohio : 
— I  see  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “Christian”  as  applied  to 
“Sociology.”  It  may  not  be  the 
best  term  to  use  as  a  designation  of 
the  science  in  its  broadest  sense, 
but  as  limiting  the  application  of 
the  term  to  a  particular  field  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  appro¬ 
priate  and  adequate. 


II. 

In  the  symposium  which  precedes,  sociology  is  defined 
from  so  many  different  points  of  view,  and  there  is  such  a  di¬ 
versity  of  opinions  expressed,  that  one  may  be  pardoned  for 
concluding  that  sociology  stands  for  no  well-defined  science; 
that  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  it,  even  if  right¬ 
eousness  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  its  throne.  This 
is  emphasized  the  more  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the  sympo¬ 
sium  represents  the  ablest  thinkers  in  America.  Sociology 
is  viewed  as  science,  philosophy,  and  art;  as  descriptive,  stat¬ 
ical,  or  dynamic;  upon  its  subjective  or  objectiv^e  sides.  The 
varying  opinions  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  word  Chris- 
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tian  in  connection  with  it  may  larj^ely  be  accounted  for  un¬ 
der  this  generalization.  The  task  of  reconciling  such  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  opinions  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  hopeless. 

Sociology  is  to-day  divided  into  two  clearly  defined 
schools, — the  speculative  and  the  practical.  Speculative  so¬ 
ciology  is  reaching  out  in  the  direction  of  an  exact  science, 
and  for  that  reason  would  claim  the  right  to  the  name  scien¬ 
tific.  And  yet  it  is  largely  empiricism.  It  illustrates  aptly 
Emerson’s  saying,  that  empirical  science  is  apt  to  cloud  the 
sight,  and,  by  the  very  knowledge  of  functions  and  processes, 
to  bereave  the  student  of  the  manly  contemplation  of  the 
whole.'  It  is  largely  a  speculative  philosophy  and  is  worthy 
of  being  called  an  exact  science  only  so  far  as  it  has  borrowed 
its  terminology  and  its  analogies  from  biology  and  the  sub¬ 
sciences.  This,  of  itself,  is  a  confession  of  weakness  and  an 
admission  that  it  cannot  walk  alone.  It  observes  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms,  assumes  society  to  be  an  organism,  mis¬ 
takes  analogies  for  identities,  borrows  its  terminology  instead 
of  creating  one  of  its  own,  and  then  proceeds  to  discover  the 
value  of  X  deductively.  The  result  is  that  society  is  proved 
to  be  an  organism  and  one  whose  phenomena  can  be  ob¬ 
served,  discriminated,  and  so  classified  that  safe  generaliza¬ 
tions  can  be  deduced.  Hence  the  Spencerian  law  of  evolu¬ 
tion  applies,  and  social  evolution  becomes  the  admitted  fact. 

And  sociology  becomes  the  study  of  one  thing, — the 
universe,  or  of  two  things — matter  and  mind.  It  is  modest: 
it  aims  at  the  unification  of  all  knowledge;  and  the  first  text¬ 
book  for  students’  use  is  a  mixture  of  physiology,  pathology, 
psychology,  biology,  and  anthropology.  It  tells  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  book  agents,  banks,  botany,  chemistry,  friendship,  geol¬ 
ogy,  gambling;  but  the  great  forces  that  move  men,  like  the 
desire  to  acquire,  love  of  home,  offspring,  reputation,  and  the 
religious  motiv'^e,  are  quite  forgotten  in  the  mad  haste  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  become  scientific.  Monopolies  and  trusts  (having 
^  Essay  on  Nature,  p.  8o. 
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their  origin  in  a  perverted  sense  of  the  desire  to  acquire,  in 
other  words,  in  greed),  the  despotism  of  fashion,  and,  in  fact, 
most  of  the  spiritual  forces  that  mould  and  move  society,  are 
quite  overlooked. 

Practical  sociology  frankly  confesses  itself  to  be  more  of 
a  philosophy  than  a  science.  It  is  even  willing  to  be  ranked 
as  an  art, — the  general  art  of  social  control,  as  Professor  Bern¬ 
ard  Moses  defines  it.  It  makes  use  of  the  scientific  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  social  sciences,  but  its  end  is  practical,  and  it 
does  not  attain  to  the  unattainable.  It  docs  not  admit  such 
a  mass  and  medley  of  knowledge  into  the  equation  that  the 
solution  becomes  impossible,  so  that  the  multitudinous  facts 
overpower  the  mind,  ending  in  a  hopeless  jumble.  Professor 
Powers  well  says^  that  the  facts  of  sociology  are  commonplace, 
but  its  conclusions  should  not  be.  It  causes  society  to  pass  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  photographs  the  view.  This  is  called  Descriptive 
Sociology.  It  presents  an  ideal  social  condition  which  is  a 
picture  of  society  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  called  Statical 
Sociology.  It  then  inventories  the  forces  which  would  make 
society  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  this  is  Dynamic  Sociology. 
Descriptive  sociology  reveals,  therefore,  the  doctrine  of  sin. 
The  voluntary  element  in  the  unit  of  society,  the  individual, 
has  resulted  practically  in  so  universal  a  tendency  to  do  evil 
that  society’s  ills  can  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  ground. 
Statical  sociology  borrows  from  Christianity  its  ideal  unit, — 
the  perfect  man.  From  Plato  down,  ideal  units  have  been 
admitted  to  be  all  that  the  world  needs  to  insure  an  ideal  so¬ 
cial  condition.  Its  social  ideal  is  the  coming  kingdom.  Dy¬ 
namic  sociology  reveals  the  greatest  reforming  force  in  the 
world  to  be  some  Power  operating  with  the  truth  through 
human  agents,  the  units  of  society,  to  regenerate,  transform, 
and  purify  society.  This  is  a  scientific  and  philosophical  no 
less  than  a  historical  truth,  and  no  enumeration  of  the  forces 
that  are  transforming  society  can  be  complete  without  the 
^  Annals  of  the  American  Academy,  March,  1895. 
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frank  and  full  acknowledgment  of  the  reality  of  this  Power 
to  move  and  regenerate  men  by  acting  through  these  agen¬ 
cies. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  exact  science  of  human 
society  viewed  as  an  organism.  The  phenomena  of  society 
are  largely  the  unseen  forces  of  the  spiritual  or  the  soul 
world;  and  of  the  mind  no  less  than  of  the  material  world. 
Or,  as  the  sociologists  would  say,  they  are  the  psychical  no 
less  than  the  psycho-physical  phenomena;  the  subjectiv'e  re¬ 
alities  no  less  than  objective  phenomena. 

But  we  cannot  observe  all  the  forces  that  move  men,  we 
cannot  discriminate  between  them  accurately,  we  cannot 
classify  them,  hence  we  cannot  generalize  with  precision. 

The  first  great  force  that  observation  teaches  us  moves 
many  men  is  one  which  we  hear  the  sound  thereof  but  can¬ 
not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  So  is  every 
one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit.  We  can  assume  the  value  of 
X  and  use  it  for  a  working  hypothesis,  but  that  is  not  induc¬ 
tive.  The  presence  of  the  free  will  of  man  in  the  midst  of 
objective  realities,  or  the  physical  universe,  makes  prediction 
impossible.  It  is  an  old  saying,  that  even  divine  foreknowl¬ 
edge  cannot  predict  what  a  petit  jury  will  decide.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  conscience,  or  the  want  of  it,  or  of  any  of  the  per¬ 
verted  traits  of  human  nature  in  place  of  the  noble  traits, — 
such  as  superstition  in  place  of  religion,  or  credulity  in  the 
place  of  faith,  or  greed  in  the  place  of  the  desire  to  acquire, 
or  wilfulncss  in  the  place  of  will,  renders  prediction  impossi¬ 
ble  as  to  man’s  action  in  view  of  given  objective  conditions. 
Christ  may  have  meat  to  eat  that  we  know  not  of.  And  en¬ 
tire  communities  will  often  follow  a  lead  in  uncertain  direc¬ 
tions,  as  in  the  case  of  witchcraft  or  of  a  tulip  or  real-estate 
craze.  Great  waves  of  influence  and  power  which  we  can 
with  difficulty  account  for  seem  at  times  to  overcome  entire 
communities,  and  lead  them  they  know  not  whither.  These 
are  invariably  ultra-rational  and  oftentimes  contra-rational. 
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The  motives  cannot  be  always  determined.  Hence  after 
viewing  the  efforts  of  men  to  make  an  exact  science  out  of 
sociology  we  are  led  to  exclaim,  “Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel 
and  knowest  not  these  things.^” 

In  one  of  her  charming  letters,  George  Eliot  says: — 

"  You  will  see  by  the  Fortnightly,  which  you  have  not  read,  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  is  very  anxious  to  vindicate  himself  from  neglect  of  the 
logical  necessity  that  the  abstraction,  ‘Society,’  is  dependent  on  the  mod¬ 
ified  action  of  the  units;  indeed  he  is  very  sensitive  on  the  point  of  being 
supposed  to  teach  an  enervating  fatalism.  Consider  w'hat  the  human 
mind  en  masse  w'ould  have  been  if  there  had  been  no  such  combination 
of  elements  in  it  as  has  produced  poets.  All  the  philosophers  and  sa¬ 
vants  would  not  have  sufficed  to  supply  that  deficiency.  And  how  can 
the  life  of  nations  be  understood  without  the  inward  light  of  poetry,  that 
is,  of  emotion,  blending  with  thought.” 

Plato  said  poetry  comes  nearer  to  vital  truth  than  history. 
George  Pdiot  says  further,  and  she  speaks  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer: — 

“  But  the  consideration  of  molecular  physics  is  not  the  direct  ground 
of  human  love  and  moral  action  any  more  than  it  is  the  direct  means  of 
composing  a  noble  picture  or  of  enjoying  great  music.  .  .  .  That  every 
study  has  its  bearing  on  every  other  is  true;  but  pain  and  relief,  love  and 
sorrow,  have  their  peculiar  history,  which  make  an  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  over  and  above  the  swing  of  atoms.” 

Dr.  W.  F.  Poole  said  that  fiction  was  nearer  to  truth  than 
history. 

The  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  make  of  sociology 
an  exact  science  excite  our  admiration  for  their  erudition, 
for  their  persistence,  and  their  optimistic  spirit;  but  they  call 
forth  equally  our  pity  for  their  futility,  and  awaken  our  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  at  the  practical  results.  The  data  required 
to  make  of  sociology  an  exact  science  would  simply  be  infi¬ 
nite,  and- we  are  not  surprised  to  read  that  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes, 
the  first  husband  of  George  Eliot,  wrote  in  his  journal  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

‘‘Jan  28, 1859.  Walked  along  the  Thames  towards  Kew  to  meet  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer,  who  was  to  spend  the  day  with  us,  and  we  chatted  with 
him  on  matters  personal  and  philosophical.  ...  His  intense  theorizing 
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tendency  was  contagious,  and  it  was  only  the  stimulus  of  a  theory  which 
could  then  have  induced  me  to  work."  ^ 

If  by  scientific  sociology  one  supposes  that  a  complete 
system  of  exact  scientific  knowledge  has  been  attained  or  is 
attainable,  the  words  are  a  misnomer.  Viewed  in  that  light, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  scientific  sociology.  The  mind 
of  man  cannot  circumscribe  the  subject.  It  can  think  at  it, 
and  about  it,  but  not  around  it.  Knowledge  that  is  obtained 
by  some  general  observations  of  the  working  of  society  as  a 
unit,  and  then  some  striking  and  apt  analogies  between  it  and 
other  organisms,  such  as  vegetable  or  animal  organisms,  does 
not  prove  that  society  is  an  organism.  Such  a  process  of 
reasoning  is  simply  to  plead  guilty  to  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
first  laws  of  logic, — the  undistributed  middle.  Man  is  an  or¬ 
ganism,  society  presents  analogies  similar  to  man,  therefore 
society  is  an  organism.  To  define  the  workings  of  society  in 
terms  of  science  does  not  necessarily  give  scientific  sociology. 
Society  grows  like  a  plant,  unfolds  like  a  flower,  viewed  in 
some  aspects  is  analogous  to  man.  It  has  a  head,  heart, 
hands,  a  nervous  system,  arteries,  veins;  it  is  subject  to  ills, 
sickness,  disease,  death.  We  diagnose  society’s  ills.  We 
speak  of  the  birth  of  nations,  of  their  infancy,  of  their  de¬ 
cline,  old  age,  and  death.  But  these  are  similes.  But  sim¬ 
iles  and  analogies  are  not  exact,  and  must  not  be  pressed,  as 
Herbert  Spencer  admits,  until  they  go  on  all  fours.  For  so¬ 
ciety  has  not  hair  or  skin  or  a  liver;  it  has  not  teeth  or  fin¬ 
ger  nails. 

August  Comte  is  called  the  Father  of  Sociology,  because 
he  first  used  the  word  and  made  some  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  how  it  should  be  studied.  But  he  did  not  systematize 
it,  or  come  to  any  conclusions  beyond  some  analogies  and 
similes.  He  pointed  the  way,  like  a  signboard,  and  many 
have  followed  his  directions;  but  not  one  who  has  done  so, 
including  Herbert  Spencer  himself,  has  ever  reached  the 
^  Life  of  George  Eliot,  p.  15. 
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journey’s  end.  Comte  himself  did  not  do  it.for  two  reasons,  i 
He  was  a  bald  materialist  and  could  cognize  no  phenomena 
of  the  spiritual  world.  He  thought  of  sociology  as  social 
physics.  The  second  reason  why  he  accomplished  nothing 
was  that  he  died.  Students  in  sociology  have  the  habit  of  dy¬ 
ing,  the  same  as  other  mortals,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to 
cut  short  their  investigations  into  the  infinite  data  of  human 
society. 

In  his  “Data  of  Ethics,”  Herbert  Spencer  says,  in  the 
preface,  that  his  reason  for  hastening  on  to  write  the  “Data” 
and  leaving  certain  intermediate  work  untouched,  was  the 
constant  premonition,  occasioned  by  certain  bodily  infirmi¬ 
ties,  that  his  work  might  be  cut  short  and  thus  the  world  be 
deprived  of  his  conclusions, — the  most  valuable  part  of  it. 
His  life  was  spared,  and  he  turned  back  after  writing  the 
“Data  of  Ethics”  to  do  the  intermediate  part,  but  he  has  not 
yet  completed  it.  And  not  one  other  of  the  sociologists 
agrees  with  him  in  his  conclusions.  Professor  Simon  N.  Pat¬ 
ten  says  of  the  very  attempt  to  view  society  as  an  organ¬ 
ism: — 

“  It  is  a  common  sociological  concept  to  think  of  a  society  as  an  or¬ 
ganism.  This  concept  is,  however,  defective.  The  members  of  a  soci¬ 
ety  act  together  not  because  they  are  parts  of  an  organism  having  an  in¬ 
dependent  vital  force,  but  because  they  project  and  visualize  the  same 
subjective  environment.”^ 

Small  and  Vincent  say  of  Spencer’s  sociology,  that  it 
ends  precisely  where  sociology  proper  should  begin.  In  other 
words,  he  talked  up  to  his  subject  and  then  stopped.  Like 
a  man  who  started  so  far  back  to  run  before  jumping  the 
gate  he  had  no  strength  left  to  get  over  it.  Where  is  the 
strictly  scientific  sociologist  who  has  yet  come  up  to  the  gate 
and  opened  it  so  that  we  may  go  in  and  see  the  garden 
with  its  flowers  and  fruits.^  Small  and  Vincent’s  text-book 
is  called  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  society.  Aside  from 
some  striking  similes  and  deep  analogies,  and  an  attempt  to 
^  Annals  of  the  American  Academy. 
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clothe  the  commonest  concepts  in  scientific  terms,  it  has  intro¬ 
duced  us  to  some  postal  routes,  some  ordinary  information 
about  a  rural  community  that  any  farmer’s  boy  knows,  some 
phases  of  a  village  that  any  grocer’s  clerk  is  familiar  with. 
Such  a  book  necessarily  misses  the  deeper  truth  and  comes  to 
no  practical  conclusions.  It  is  a  hand  pointing  the  way  again. 
It  talks  about  the  psycho-physical  communicating  appara¬ 
tus,  about  the  pathology  of  social  organs,  the  phenomena  of 
social  psychology  and  of  social  consciousness.  We  have  so¬ 
cial  anatomy,  physiology  and  pathology.  And  the  conclu¬ 
sion  which  follows  some  ponderous  propositions  is  that  the 
telephone  girl  may  be  both  a  “communicating  cell”  and  an 
“end  organ.”  We  are  then  warned  that  ordinary  minds 
must  not  meddle  with  such  deep  themes.  It  is  the  exclu¬ 
sive  province  of  scholarship  to  arrive  at  such  weighty  conclu¬ 
sions. 

Our  thought  is  not  that  sociology  is  to  do  more  than 
end  where  social  reform  begins.  Its  province  is  not  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  society  by  preaching  the  gospel  or  present  a  plan 
of  salvation,  or  to  cure  intemperance;  but  it  does  furnish 
the  data  for  every  social  reform,  and  Christian  Sociology 
does  giv’'e  the  objective  reasons  for  every  Christian  effort,  and 
its  investigations  have  this  end  in  view.  Professor  Giddings 
says  that  Spencerian  sociology,  in  general,  whether  formu¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Spencer  or  by  other  writers  under  the  influence 
of  his  thought,  is  essentially  a  physical  philosophy  of  society, 
notwithstanding  its  liberal  use  of  biological  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  data.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Giddings, — 

“  These  theorems  [of  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  “First  Principles”],  taken  to¬ 
gether,  are  an  interpretation  of  social  changes  in  terms  of  those  laws  of 
the  persistence  of  force,  the  direction  and  rhythm  of  motion,  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  matter  and  the  differentiation  of  form,  that,  together,  make  up 
Mr.  Spencer’s  v/ell-known  formula  of  universal  evolution.”^ 

Small  and  Vh’ncent  view  sociology  as  a  science,  a  philosophy, 
and  an  art.  On  page  25  it  is  a  science.  “Sociology  is  a 
•  Theory  of  Sociology,  p.  9. 
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science  less  than  fifty  years  old.”  On  page  32  it  is  a  philos¬ 
ophy.  “The  philosophy  of  human  welfa»'e.”  On  page  77 
it  is  an  art.  “  It  was  born  of  the  modern  ardor  to  improve 
society.”  Professor  Giddings  asks: — 

“  Is  it  not  as  nearly  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  sociology  must 
abandon  the  biological  terminology  ?”  ^  adding,  “  It  is  the  superficial  as¬ 
pects  of  social  organization  that  are  described,  not  the  deeper  relations 
and  hidden  forces.”® 

Professor  H.  H.  Powers,  speaking  of  Small  and  Vincent’s 
book, says  : — 

“  The  sentences  are  involved  and  cumbersome,  and  there  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  author  places  too  great  confidence  in  the  scientific  value  of 
mere  terminology.”  * 

“  The  result  of  this  headlong  haste  to  be  first  is  never  a  science — only 
a  book.  There  must  certainly  be  a  science  of  sociology,  but  it  will  not 
come  in  a  day,  and  its  advent  will  be  hastened  more  by  the  moderation 
and  self-restraint  than  by  the  impetuosity  of  its  devotees.”  “Superficial 
and  misleading  methods.”* 

In  like  manner  Professor  Bernard  Moses  gives  it  as  his  opin¬ 
ion  that, — 

“.-\lthough  it  may  be  true  that  sociology  deals  with  society  generally, 
yet  its  purpose  does  not  appear  to  be  scientific  but  practical.”® 

Writing  at  greater  length,  Kidd  says: — 

“One of  the  monumental  works  of  our  time  is  the  ‘.Synthetic  Philoso¬ 
phy’  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  begun  early  in  the  second  half  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  not  yet  completed.  It  is  a  stupendous  attempt  not  only  at  the 
unification  of  knowledge,  but  at  the  explanation  in  terms  of  evolutionary 
science  of  the  development  which  human  society  is  undergoing,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  elucidation  of  which  development  it  is  rightly  recognized  that 
all  the  work  of  science  in  lower  fields  should  be  preliminary.  Yet  so  lit¬ 
tle  practical  light  has  the  author  apparently  succeeded  in  throwing  on 
the  nature  of  the  social  problems  of  our  time,  that  his  investigations  and 
conclusions  are,  according  as  they  are  dealt  with  by  one  side  or  the  other, 
held  to  lead  up  to  the  opinions  of  the  two  diametrically  opposite  camps 
of  individualists  and  collectivists  into  which  society  is  slowly  becoming 
organized.”** 

*  Yale  Review,  Nov.  1894,  p.  327.  ®  Ibid.,  p.  32S. 

®  Annals  of  the  American  .Academy,  March,  1895,  p.  121. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  123,  122. 

*  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  December,  1894,  p.  38. 

®  Social  Evolution,  p.  2, 
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With  this  agrees  the  Professor  of  Political  PIconomy  in 
the  University  of  Montpellier,  I'rance,  Charles  Gide,  who  af¬ 
firms  that, — 

"All  workers  at  sociology,  whether  they  be  of  the  school  of  Comte  or 
of  the  school  of  Herbert  Spencer,  apply  their  main  efforts  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  huge  synthesis  of  all  the  social  sciences;  but  the  field  is  so  vast 
that  it  is  easy  to  miss  the  right  road."  ^ 

In  i8i8  Fourier  wrote:  “To-day,  Good  Friday,  I  have 
found  the  secret  of  universal  association.”  Put  Gide  says: 
“Association  is  not  one  of  those  phenomena  that  require  dis¬ 
covery.”  The  bees,  the  ants,  the  beavers,  no  less  than  worlds 
in  the  solar  system,  follow  such  a  law  which  seems  to  be  a 
universal  and  general  law.^  Kmerson  says  that  manners  is 
the  secret  of  association;  another  says  sympathy,  and  the  play 
of  self-interest  seems  to  many  to  govern  it. 

Upon  this  point  Richard  T.  lilly  speaks  as  follows: — 

"  Sociology,  as  a  whole  is  so  vast  a  subject  that  comparatively  little 
progress,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  been  made  in  its  prosecution.  ...” 

"  Herbert  .Spencer  is  the  best  known  English  sociologist,  and  in  his 
various  works.  Study  of  Sociology ,  Social  Statics,  Principles  of  Biology, 
he  has  covered  a  wide  field,  but  for  the  most  part  superficially.  ...” 

"...  in  reading  the  works  of  sociologists,  while  making  full  and 
frank  acknowledgment  of  their  erudition,  patient  research,  and  ability,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  impression  left  by  all  is  that  of  work  unfin¬ 
ished,  of  work,  in  fact,  scarely  more  than  begun.  .  .  .  They  are  men  who 
are  feeling  their  way,  and  who,  like  other  explorers,  often  stumble  and 
fall.  Suggestion  and  impulse  describe  the  debt  we  owe  to  sociologists.”* 

As  late  as  March,  1892,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  said  that — 

"There  is  no  science  of  sociology  properly  scientific — merely  a  heap 
of  vague  empirical  observations,  too  flimsy  to  be  useful  in  strict  logical 
inference.”'* 

Mr.  Kidd  says: — 

"So  far,  the  larger  part  of  the  most  useful  work  of  the  century  in  the 
department  of  sociology  appears  to  have  been  merely  destructive." 

"...  There  is  at  the  present  time  no  science  of  human  society. 
Many  of  the  spokesmen  of  science  who  concern  themselves  with  social 
problems  continue  to  speak  and  act  as  if  they  conceived  that  their  duty 

*  Political  Economy,  p.  4.  *  Ibid.,  p.  145. 

*  Political  Economy,  pp.  16,  17.  *  Quoted  by  Kidd,  p.  5. 
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to  society  was  to  take  away  its  religious  beliefs.  But.it  is  not  that  they 
have  any  faith  of  their  own  to  offer  instead;  they  apparently  have  them- 
sdves  no  grasp  of  the  problem  with  which  the  world  is  struggling  as  best 
it  can.  Science  has  obviously  herself  no  clear  perception  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  social  evolution  we  are  undergoing.  She  has  made  no  serious 
attempt  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  our  Western  civilisation.  We  are 
without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  its  life  and  development  or  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  process  of  social  evolution  w’hich  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  around  us.”^ 

The  foremost  names  in  so-called  scientific  sociology  are 
Comte,  Spencer,  Schaffle,  and  Ward,  but  not  one  of  them 
has  a  single  practical  suggestion  to  offer  upon  the  social  ev¬ 
olution  that  is  going  on  about  us.  As  a  protest  against  all 
attempts  to  define  society  in  terms  of  biology  and  of  science, 
Kidd’s  “Social  Evolution”  has  emphasized  the  service  of  the 
religious  motive,  the  function  of  idealism  and  of  supernatural 
sanction  in  social  progress. 

Hence  our  proposition ,  that  the  science  of  human  society, 
as  an  organism,  so  far  from  being  exact,  is  merely  an  ideal, 
a  theory,  and  is  nearer  the  domain  of  speculative  philosophy, 
unless  we  use  the  word  scientific  in  a  loose  sense  to  express 
a  method  rather  than  a  definite  body  of  knowledge.  It  is  not 
practical  nor  attainable  because  the  data  are  infinite,  and  the 
mind  is  too  limited  to  know  such  infinite  data  with  sufficient 
exactness.  Professor  Giddings  says: — 

“No  science  is  at  this  moment  in  greater  need  of  theoretical  organi¬ 
zation  than  sociology.  [On  page  13  he  says  sociology  is  not  a  science.] 
A  rapidly  growing  body  of  coordinated  knowdedge  is  called  by  this  name. 
An  increasing  number  of  earnest  thinkers  in  England,  Germany,  France, 
Belgium,  Italy  and  the  Unite*!  States  are  known  as  sociologists.  Several 
universities  in  Europe  and  America  have  introduced  courses  in  sociology. 
Vet  there  is  no  definite  agreement  among  scientific  men  as  to  what  the 
word  shall  be  understood  to  mean. 

“  In  some  of  the  university  courses  it  stands  for  a  philosophy  of  soci¬ 
ety.  In  others  it  denominates  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  tribal  com¬ 
munities.  In  yet  others  it  is  applied  to  highly  special  studies  of  pauper¬ 
ism,  crime  and  philanthropy.  In  the  literature  of  sociology,  also,  an 
eciually  varied  usage  may  be  found.  .Special  investigators  employ  the 
word  in  senses  that  are  unrecognized  by  the  systematic  writers.”'^ 

^  Social  Evolution,  p.  5.  ^  Theory  of  Sociology,  p.  7. 
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And  yet  Small  and  Vincent  say  that  sociology  is  fifty 
years  old.  For  all  these  reasons  we  have  said  that  sociology 
is  more  of  a  philosophy  than  a  science.  It  is  a  philosophy 
of  society  defined  in  terms  of  science  or  in  a  scientific  mood. 

Social  organisms  are  not  hatched  out  by  machinery  like 
chickens.  They  lie  outside  of  the  sphere  of  observ^able  and 
positive  knowledge.  Has  scientific  sociology,  falsely  so- 
called,  then,  any  patent  on  this  department  of  thought  so 
that  it  has  acquired  the  right  to  the  exclusive  exercise  of  in¬ 
vestigation  and  can  warn  Christian  thinkers  off  as  trespassers, 
as  Professor  Small  has  essayed  to  do.^  We  answer.  It  has 
no  such  exclusive  monopoly.  It  never  had  it,  in  the  first 
place,  and,  if  it  had,  fifty  years  is  long  enough  for  the  patent 
to  have  expired;  and  especially  because  science  has  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  practical.  It  has  put  out  some  ponderous 
volumes  full  of  scholastic  pedantry  and  metaphysical  jugglery 
and  intellectual  gymnastics,  but  it  has  not  found  a  remedy  for 
a  single  .social  malady.  It  has  so  far  been  a  blind  leader  of 
the  blind. 

At  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Brussels,  the  rector, 
M.  Van  der  Rest,  took  for  his  subject  “La  Sociologie,”  and 
refused  to  institute  a  special  chair  for  it,  saying  it  was — 

“a  badly  determined  science,  that  presents  no  well-defined  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  from  the  moral  and  political  sciences  and  that  touches  the  most 
varied  (piestions,  all  of  which  nevertheless  are  comprised  within  tlie  lim¬ 
its  of  the  studies  of  existing  chairs.” 

Many  leaders  of  sociological  thought  deny  that  the  use 
of  the  word  Christian  as  applied  to  sociology  means  anything. 
The  Hartford  School  of  Sociology  connected  with  the  Semi¬ 
nary  has  recently  dropped  the  use  of  the  word.  Professor 
Small  maintains  that  we  cannot  be  Christian  sociologists 
until  we  have  become  sociologists,  thus  using  the  word  Chris¬ 
tian  subjectively,  which  very  few  have  any  thought  of  doing. 
These  warnings  to  Christian  teachers  and  preachers  not  to 
confound  sociology  with  social  reforms,  or  with  applied  Chris- 
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tianity,  or  with  the  Christianization  of  society;  and,  much 
more,  not  to  confuse  sociology  with  Utopian  dreams,  and  de¬ 
fine  it  in  terms  of  the  emotions  instead  of  the  intellect;  and 
to  be  very  careful  about  confounding  piety  and  pity  with  sci¬ 
entific  knowledge  are  forcibly  stated  by  such  writers  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Small,  Professor  Giddings,  and  Dr.  Dike.  Notwith¬ 
standing,  we  are  told  that  sociology  has  no  other  task  and 
no  other  evidence  than  the  task  and  the  evidence  which  the 
facts  of  associated  life  contain,  and  that  the  problems  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  not  in  some  social  tci'ra  incognita  constructed  by 
the  kaleidoscope  of  abstract  reasoning  and  visible  only  in  im¬ 
agination;  that  the  terms  of  social  problems  are  the  most 
commonplace  facts  of  social  experiences:  yet  we  are  told  that 
there  is  a  fashionable  social  sciolism  which  assumes  ability 
to  perform  large  .social  generalization  without  precise  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  contained  particular.  We  are  told  by  Small 
and  Vincent  that  Christian  purpose  and  aspiration  cannot 
furnish  technical  skill  or  information;  that  piety  without 
knowledge  of  facts  would  work  disaster  in  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics  just  as  in  navigation  or  in  pharmacy.  Professor  Small 
covers  the  ground  more  plainly  when  he  says  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  are  dabbling  with  sociology  who  lack  both  the  talent  and 
the  training  requisite  for  the  investigation  of  .social  principles. 

When  theoretical  sociologists  claim  that  the  study  of 
sociology  is  less  than  fifty  years  old,  we  answer,  that  Amos, 
Joel,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah  were  sociologists.  Amos  lived  about 
750  n.  C.  Two  and  a  half  centuries  before  Plato,  therefore, 
he  preached  justice  and  righteousness  and  a  sound  ethics, — 
treating  the  nation  as  an  organic  unity  in  all  of  God’s  deal¬ 
ing  with  it.  He  agrees  with  President  Fairchild  as  to  the 
true  source  of  right  conduct.  His  mission  was  not  to  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  to  the  nation.  “Seek  Jehovah;  seek  good,  that 
ye  may  liv’e.”  Hosea  also  treats  the  nation  as  an  organism. 
He  sees  with  true  sociological  instinct  that  Jehovah  has  a 
controversy  with  the  nation.  Loving  kindness  and  not  sac- 
VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  207.  8 
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rifice  is  what  he  desires;  a  knowledge  of  God  more  than 
burnt  offerings. 

And  Isaiah  is  full  of  sociology.  His  book  is  a  warning 
not  to  grind  the  face  of  the  poor.  He  warns  against  injustice 
to  the  poor,  against  acquiring  vast  estates  by  dispossessing 
small  holders;  against  splendid  palaces  with  their  sumptuous 
banquets  and  riotous  revels;  against  extravagant  wardrobes, 
costly  jewels;  against  materialism  in  all  its  forms.  He  deals 
with  society  as  an  organic  unity.  This  antedates  August 
Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer  by  about  twenty-five  hundred 
years.  And  Micah  and  Habakkuk  lay  down  principles  of 
life  and  death  for  a  nation;  likewise  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah. 
Professor  Edward  L.  Curtis,  of  Yale  College,  has  well  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  Old  Testament  mainly  reveals  God’s  deal¬ 
ing  with  nations,  while  the  New  Testament  dwells  especially 
upon  his  relations  to  the  individual. 

The  study  of  society  as  a  unit  or  an  organism  is,  there¬ 
fore,  not  new.  It  is  older  than  Plato’s  Republic  or  Cicero’s 
Commonwealth.  It  antedates  Moses  and  Confucius,  for  aught 
we  know.  That  human  beings  are  moved  by  common  im¬ 
pulses,  actuated  by  similar  motives,  and  in  their  associated 
capacity  present  phenomena  analogous  and  similar  to  other 
organisms,  is  no  new  discovery.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  Ro¬ 
mans  and  the  twelfth  chapter  of  iMrst  Coriiitliians  are  in  ev¬ 
idence.  But  the  remarkable  advances  made  in  the  sciences; 
the  increase  of  striking  analogies  found,  especially  in  the 
study  of  biology;  and  more  particularly  the  practical  need  of 
solving  some  burning  social  questions  uhich  are  vital  issues 
in  our  national  life, — these  have  all  combined  to  bring  soci¬ 
ology  to  the  front  as  seemingly  a  new  philosophy  or  a  new 
science.  Kidd  says  that  the  triumphs  of  society  over  na¬ 
ture  are  the  prominent  facts  of  the  present  century.  “The 
influence  of  machinery,  steam  transportation,  and  electrical 
communication  upon  social  structures  and  activities  has  been 
so  great  that  the  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  is  al- 
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most  startling.  But  the  task  is  not  complete.  Exploring 
expeditions,  surveying  parties,  physical  and  chemical  labo¬ 
ratories,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  countless  indi¬ 
viduals  in  virtual  co-operation  with  each  other  and  with  those 
whose  work  they  inherit,  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  great 
task  of  finding  out  more  of  nature’s  secrets  and  putting  them 
at  the  service  of  society.”^ 

Professor  Bascom  says: — 

“  .Sociology  is  a  discussion  of  the  conditions  and  laws  of  combination 
and  growth  in  society.” 

“Indirectly  sociology  involves  every  force  that  touches  human  life, 
and  so  may  be  said  to  spread  out  into  all  knowledge.  It  ought,  however, 
directly  to  include  only  those  departments  of  action  whose  immediate 
and  primary  office  it  is  to  organize  society.  .  .  .  We  confine,  then,  our  at¬ 
tention  to  those  agencies  which  are  directly  formative  forces  in  society, 
and  by  which  society  is  understood. 

“  There  are,  in  social  phenomena,  five  modes  of  action  sufficiently 
distinct  and  organic  to  be  termed  departments  of  sociology.  They  are 
customs,  laws,  economics,  religion  and  ethics.” 

“Customs  maybe  divided  into  social,  religious  and  civil  customs. 
.Social  customs  may  be  divided  into  those  which  pertain  to  the  family,  to 
classes  and  to  general  intercourse.  Religious  customs  are  rites  and  ob¬ 
servances.  Civil  customs  appertain  to  economic  action,  to  methods  in 
civil  procedure  and  to  law.”  ^ 

If  sociology  is  to  be  traced  to  August  Comte  because 
he  first  used  the  word,  and  in  1830  said  that  positive  philos¬ 
ophy  could  be  completed  by  bringing  social  phenomena 
within  its  comprehension  and  consolidating  the  whole  into 
one  body  of  homogeneous  doctrine,  then  sociology  is  less 
than  fifty  years  of  age.  But  may  not  Comte’s  service  in  this 
sphere  be  likened  to  Bacon’s  in  philosophy  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  that,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says.  Bacon  discovered  nothing, 
he  only  a  stated  a  principle  that  was  as  old  as  man  and  re¬ 
vealed  its  bearings  and  importance.  Comte  said  it  is  time 
to  complete  the  vast  intellectual  operations  begun  by  Bacon, 
Descartes,  and  Galileo  by  constructing  the  system  of  general 
ideas,  which  must  henceforth  prevail  among  the  human  race. 

^  Social  Evolution,  p.  266.  *  Sociology,  pp.  2,  6,  7. 
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And  the  end  was  surely  l^aconian,  for  this  is  the  way,  Comte 
said,  to  put  an  end  to  the  revolutionary  crisis  which  is  tor- 
mentinjT  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  Comte  was  not 
the  first  to  imagine  that  what  man  needed  was  simply  a  way 
and  the  truth,  but  not  the  life.  If  in  all  ages  men  had  acted 
as  he  imagined  they  would, — follow  the  truth  when  they  see 
it,  Plato’s  Republic  might  have  been  a  reality  long  since,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  dream.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  that  is  made 
in  every  age  by  some  of  the  best  thinkers,  that  man’s  intel¬ 
lect  instead  of  his  will  needs  converting.  Paul  knew  better. 
“  For  we  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual:  but  I  am  carnal,  sold 
under  sin,”  etc.  (Rom.  vii.  14-25). 

While  universities  in  Pluropeand  in  America  have  intro¬ 
duced  courses  in  sociology,  there  is  no  agreement  yet  as  to 
wha<-  the  word  shall  be  understood  to  mean.  Professor  Gid- 
dings  says: — 

“S(*ci«»logy  is  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  orijjin,  growth,  structure, 
and  activities  of  human  society  by  the  operation  of  physical,  vital  and 
psychical  causes,  working  together  in  a  process  of  evolution.” 

Hence  he  finds  in  Spencer,  Darwin,  and  Ha*ckel  suggestions 
of  an  evolutionist  account  of  social  relations.  He  says  a  so¬ 
ciologist  must  be  historian,  economist,  statistician,  biologist, 
ps\  chologist. 

Small  and  Vincent  claim  that  sociology  in  its  historical 
and  analytical  department,  or  descriptive  sociology,  is  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  all  the  positive  knowledge  of  man  and  of  soci¬ 
ety  furnished  by  the  sciences  and  sub-sciences  now  desig¬ 
nated  and  included  under  the  titles  Biology,  Anthropology, 
Psychology,  Ethnology,  Demography,  History,  Political  and 
ICconomic  Science,  and  P^thics.  Descriptive  Sociology  at¬ 
tempts  to  combine  the  testimony  of  these  special  sciences 
into  a  revxdation  of  the  accidental  and  the  permanent  factors 
in  social  combinations,  and  thus  of  the  forces  to  be  taken 
into  calculation  in  all  doctrines  or  policies  of  social  progress. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  Herbert  Spencer  enumerated  the  re- 
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quirementsof  descriptive  sociology,  which  he  called  the  Nat¬ 
ural  History  of  Society,  to  be  knowledge  of  government,  po¬ 
litical  and  ecclesiastical;  customs,  usages,  industrial  systems, 
superstitions,  myths,  labor  guilds,  organizations,  the  agencies 
for  distribution,  communication,  circulating  medium ;  all  the 
arts,  the  intellectual  condition,  the  sciences,  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetry  and  literature,  aesthetic  cul¬ 
ture,  the  daily  lives  of  the  people,  their  food,  homes  and 
amusements,  and  finally  the  morals,  theoretical  and  practi¬ 
cal,  laws,  habits,  proverbs,  etc.  These  must  all  be  grouped 
and  arranged  and  comprehended  in  their  ensemble  and  con¬ 
templated  as  mutually  dependent  parts  of  a  great  whole. 
The  task  of  the  sociologist,  if  all  this  were  necessary,  is 
therefore  not  light.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  that 
no  man  has  yet  arisen  who  can  be  called  the  leader  in  soci¬ 
ological  thought.  Giddings  says,  that  Aristotle  in  the  Pol¬ 
itics,  that  Montesquieu  and  the  physiocrats  gave  object¬ 
ive  explanation  of  society  in  terms  of  race,  soil,  climate,  he¬ 
redity,  and  historical  conditions.  They  were  followed  by 
Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Bentham,  Berkeley,  Kant,  and  Hegel 
with  subjective  interpretations  in  terms  of  human  nature, 
utility,  ethical  inspirations  and  ideals.  And  Professor  Gid¬ 
dings  reasons  that  a  definite,  coherent,  theoretical  sociology 
must  unite  the  subjective  and  objective  explanations. 

Accordingly,  the  sociologist  has  three  main  quests. 
“  First,  he  must  try  to  discover  the  conditions  that  determine 
mere  aggregation  and  concourse.  Secondly,  he  must  try  to 
discover  the  law  that  governs  social  choices,  the  law,  that  is, 
of  the  subjective  process.  Thirdly,  he  must  try  to  discover 
also  the  law  that  governs  the  natural  selection  and  survival 
of  choices,  the  law,  that  is,  of  the  objective  process.”  Hence 
Professor  Giddings  concludes  that  sociology  of  itself  is  not  a 
science.  So  says  Professor  Bascom.  Is  there  any  science 
of  the  infinite,  or  is  it  at  the  best  a  speculative  philosophy.? 
Sociology  viewed  in  some  aspects  reminds  one,  therefore,  of 
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the  museum  where,  Washinpfton  Irving  says,  was  combined  in 
the  highest  degree  those  things  of  rarity  and  uselessness. 
Every  special  philosopher  claims  to  be  a  sociologist,  and  de¬ 
fines  sociology  in  terms  of  those  forces  which  are  the  object 
of  his  own  investigations.  Political  economy  enlarged  is  so¬ 
ciology;  so  is  the  study  of  cfime,  of  pauperism,  intemperance. 
Ethnology  becomes  sociology. 

But  a  living  science  is  like  the  poet,  iiascitur,  non  fit. 
Its  origin  is  practical, — its  end  is  to  add  somewhat  to  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  True  science,  like  true  philoso¬ 
phy,  as  Bacon  showed,  must  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
mankind.  It  must  justify  its  existence  by  its  v'ery  useful¬ 
ness. 

Now,  is  sociology  to  become  a  living  thing,  justified  in 
its  existence  by  its  usefulness  and  by  positive  service  to  man¬ 
kind,  adding  to  the  welfare  of  human  happiness,  and  an  ear¬ 
nest  seeker  for  truth,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  a 
higher  end, — the  betterment  of  mankind.^  If  society  is  an 
organism,  then  Christian  Sociology  is  scientific  in  this,  that 
it  recognizes  the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  individual  units, 
namely  the  individuals  that  make  iip  the  organic  whole.  This 
\vas  what  Plato  said  was  all  that  society  needed, — ^justice  in 
the  individual.  As  Paul  said:  “That  we  may  grow  up  into 
him  in  all  things  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ:  from  whom 
the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  work¬ 
ing  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the 
body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.”  (Eph.  iv.  15,  16.) 
That  Christianity  does  perfect  the  individual  can  be  proved 
both  inductively  and  deductively.  It  puts  character  in  the 
will,  it  moves  upon  that  stronghold  through  both  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  the  intellect.  And  Christian  Sociology  clearly  de¬ 
fines  the  relations  of  these  units  in  the  organism,  for  there  is 
no  proper  conception  of  altruism  in  science.  The  altruism 
of  science  is  natural,  and  not  spiritual.  The  tiger  has  it,  the 
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wild  geese,  the  Newfoundland  dog,  the  bees.^  But  that  is  not 
the  love  commended  because  it  is  born  of  God.  Theoretical' 
sociology  is  like  the  warehouse  where  are  a  lot  of  machines. 
Its  duty  is  to  take  them  all  and  make  one  machine  of  them. 
But  practical  sociology  melts  up  the  iron  before  making  one 
machine  of  all.  Sociology  must  cognize  all  forces  at  work 
in  society.  Practical  sociology  puts  its  depth  of  thought  in 
the  concept,  and  not  in  the  words  that  image  the  concept. 
It  is  free  from  that  curse  of  the  dialecticians, — scholastic 
pedantry,  the  menace  to-day  to  American  scholarship.  It 
assumes  that  simplicity  is  the  soul  of  culture.  Clearness  of 
thought  is  a  first  requisite;  as  Lincoln’s  speech  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  lives  when  Everett’s  is  forgotten. 

Sociology  is  not  to  be  an  Edward  Casaubon,  spending  a 
life  on  some  impracticable  investigations  which  are  like  Jay 
Gould’s  road  that  begins  nowhere  and  ends  nowhere.  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology  is  modest.  It  asks  questions  of  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  thought,  like  ethics,  philosophy,  exegetical  theol¬ 
ogy,  psychology.  It  builds  upon  the  conclusions  of  other 
departments  of  Christian  thought.  It  asks  of  moral  philos¬ 
ophy,  What  is  the  sumvnun  bonnvif  It  does  not  assume  to 
know  all  things,  and  when  all  knowledge  has  brought  its 
conclusions,  it  asks  of  all,  Cni  bono?  Its  end  is  practical, — 
to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  Christian  Sociology 
recognizes  siti  in  the  world  and  looks  for  it  in  the  home  of 
the  rich  and  in  the  hovel  of  the  poor, — among  capitalists  no 
less  than  in  labor  organizations.  Any  view  of  the  world  that 
fails  to  discover  sin  is  superficial.  Sin  is  a  matter  of  propor¬ 
tions  and  of  relations,  and  not  necessarily  of  definite  acts. 
Christian  Sociology,  therefore,  takes  cognizance  of  all  of  the 
forces  that  play  any  part  in  shaping  society.  It  views  the 
material,  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  phenomena  only  in 
their  social  aspects.  It  is  scientific  in  method,  philosophic 
in  spirit,  and  zealous  for  wise  conclusions,  because  it  is  a 
condition,  and  not  a  theory,  that  confronts  us;  and  because 
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Christian  Sociology  aims  primarily  at  the  betterment  of  man¬ 
kind  and  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  It  brings 
its  fruit  to  market,  and  not  the  machinery  by  the  help  of 
which  the  fruit  was  raised.  The  world  wants  results  more 
than  it  wants  learned  disquisitions^  on  methods;  it  wants 
sense  rather  than  sound  ;  wisdom  of  thought  rather  than 
words. 

Christian  Sociology  learns  its  lessons  of  evolution  from 
biology;  its  laws  of  the  mind  from  psychology.  It  derives 
its  definition  of  duty  from  ethics,  and  its  religious  teachings 
from  biblical  and  exegetical  theology,  but  is  not  concerned 
with  purely  speculative  questions.  It  enters  into  no  discus¬ 
sion  with  ethics  as  to  the  snmvuim  bomim;  it  will  not  even 
dispute  that  society  is  evolved,  provided  such  a  theory  does 
not  logically  end  in  fatalism.  Hence  Christian  Sociology  is 
descriptive,  it  is  statical,  it  is  dynamic.  It  is  inductive,  sci¬ 
entific,  philosophical.  It  is  simple,  practical.  Its  end  is  not 
to  prove  a  theory,  but  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  in  this  it  is  like  the  Divine  Master,  who  went  about 
doing  good,  for  only  thus  can  it  justify  its  right  to  the  re¬ 
spect  of  the  thinking  world  and  to  be  supported  by  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  Christian  philanthropy. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  PASSING  OF  AGNOSTICISM. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  A.  BERLE,  D.  D. 

“Beautiful  without  doubt  is  the  world,  excelling,  as 
well  in  its  magnitude  as  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  both 
those  in  the  oblique  circle  and  those  about  the  north,  and 
also  in  its  spherical  form.  Yet  it  is  not  this,  but  its  Artifi¬ 
cer  that  we  must  worship.  For  when  any  of  your  subjects 
come  to  you,  they  do  not  neglect  to  pay  their  homage  to  you, 
their  rulers  and  lords,  from  whom  they  will  obtain  whatever 
they  need,  and  address  themselves  to  the  magnificence  of 
your  palace;  but,  if  they  chance  to  cOme  upon  the  royal  res¬ 
idence,  they  bestow  a  passing  glance  of  admiration  on  its 
beautiful  structure;  but  it  is  to  you  yourselves  that  they  show 
honor,  as  being  ‘all  in  all.’  You  sov’ereigns,  indeed,  rear  and 
adorn  your  palaces  for  yourselves;  but  the  world  was  not  cre¬ 
ated  because  God  needed  it;  for  God  is  Himself  everything 
to  Himself, — light  unapproachable,  a  perfect  world,  spirit, 
power,  reason.  If,  therefore,  the  world  is  an  instrument  in 
tune,  and  moving  in  well-measured  time,  I  adore  the  Being 
who  gave  its  harmony,  and  strikes  its  notes  and  sings  the 
accordant  strain,  and  not  the  instrument.” 

So  wrote  Athenagoras,  the  Athenian  Christian  and  phi¬ 
losopher  in  the  second  century  after  Christ, — a  splendid  pre¬ 
figuration  of  the  type  of  thought  which  centuries  after  should 
produce  when  the  marvels  of  the  wonderful  creation  of  God 
should  have  ceased  to  dazzle  the  mind  of  man  for  themselves 
alone,  but  also,  and  more,  for  their  Creator  and  Governor,  in 
fact  the  transition  from  the  rule  of  world  worship  to  the  wor- 
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ship  of  Almighty  God.  Even  in  that  early  period  the  inad¬ 
equacy  of  the  Greek  mode  of  thought  was  perceived  and  felt, 
and  the  search  for  that  larger  view  of  the  world,  wherein  its 
true  relation  to  the  universe  and  to  God  should  be  more  justly 
and  fully  expressed,  was  begun.  The  passionate  admiration 
which  was  in  its  essence  the  Greek  substitute  for  worship,  by 
which  the  enamoured  minds  of  the  Greeks  revelled  in  the 
beautiful  forms  and  entrancing  images  which  a  highly  culti¬ 
vated  aesthetic  sense  and  a  highly  developed  artistic  energy 
produced,  did  not  still  the  feeling  after  the  God  who  made 
these  aspirations  and  confirmed  the  permanent  power  of  the 
beautiful  in  human  life  and  experience.  From  the  beauty  of 
form  and  color  to  the  beauty  of  thought  and  the  pleasurable 
in  sense  was  but  a  natural  and  onward  development.  But 
when  the  step  from  beauty  of  feeling  and  thought  to  beauty 
in  life  and  service  needed  to  be  made,  the  impulsive  force  of 
the  aesthetic  idea  spent  itself,  and  failed  to  meet  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  necessities  which  the  very  worship  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  had  created.  And  thus  the  Athenian  must  ever  be  seek¬ 
ing  to  hear  some  new  thing,  and  to  erect  altars  to  unknown 
gods,  and  live  in  the  dreamland  of  aspiration,  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  and  die  in  the  wastes  of  agnosticism,  as  it 
finally  proved. 

Our  race  has  a  singular  habit,  the  proper  force  of  which 
has  never  been  adequately  recognized  by  the  historians  of 
human  progress.  It  is  the  habit  of  verification.  No  matter 
how  powerful  the  logic,  or  how  severe  the  practical  admoni¬ 
tions  of  e.xpericnce,  succeeding  generations  try  the  same  ex¬ 
periments,  and  thresh  over  the  same  straw,  and  reach  the 
same  conclusions,  and  revolt  from  them,  just  as  regularly  as 
they  come  on.  And  by  this  means,  though  it  would  seem 
to  be  idle,  and  wasteful  of  human  thought-power  and  en- 
ergy,  it  strengthens  itself,  however  unconsciously,  in  certain 
forms  of  belief  and  brings  to  itself  a  certain  confidence  in  it¬ 
self,  the  world,  the  universe,  and  human  thought,  which  is  it- 
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self  a  most  sublime  defiance  to  its  own  dicta  and  laws.  It  es¬ 
tablishes,  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  uncertainty  of  hu¬ 
man  conclusions  with  respect  to  any  question  whatsoever, 
and  then  honors  its  dogmatists  and  specialists  and  narrow- 
mind.ed,  determined  leaders,  just  as  heartily  and  reverently  as 
though  it  had  not  prov'^ed  the  utter  futility  of  their  teachings. 
It  erects  great  empires,  and  equips  them  with  all  the  pag¬ 
eantry  and  splendor  that  boundless  sacrifice  of  time,  strength, 
wealth,  and  life  can  give,  and  glorifies  itself  for  its  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  yet  in  the  next  mood  these  empires  are  crushed 
to  the  dust,  literally  wiped  from  the  earth,  and  almost  annihi¬ 
lated  from  the  memory  of  the  race.  A  few  generations  pass 
and  it  sends  expeditions  to  exhume  those  very  remains,  if 
haply  they  survive,  and  canonizes  the  expositors  of  the 
thought-feeling  or  art  of  the  age,  and  rears  anew  costly  and 
marvelous  mausoleums  for  the  rescued  relics  of  its  bygone 
follies.  It  creates  a  literature,  sublime  in  its  outlook  and 
simply  astounding  in  its  depicture  of  the  subtle  influences 
which  mov'e  men  in  love  and  in  war.  It  builds  vast  libraries 
and  stores  them  with  all  the  wealth  of  human  thought  that 
the  ages  have  produced,  but  scarcely  is  this  laborious  task 
accomplished  when  the  heyday  of  destruction  begins  again, 
and  merrily  the  torch  is  applied,  and  we  .see  an  Alexandrian 
bonfire  making  the  world  bright  with  its  dire  illumination. 
But  the  moment  the  flame  is  out,  it  begins  again,  with  an 
earnestness  hardly  less  than  terrible,  to  gather  up  the  sacred 
ashes,  and  ransack  creation  to  see  how  it  may  reproduce  the 
lost  treasures.  And  so  well  has  this  habit  been  established 
that  the  moods  of  any  age  can  be  found  in  ev^ery  age.  The 
types  of  thought,  the  awakened  feeling,  the  passionate  admi¬ 
ration,  the  insane  destruction,  and  the  an.xious  regathering — 
all  are  present  and  always  present;  so  that,  while  one  part 
destroys,  the  other  slyly  keeps  back  enough  to  tell  us  how  we 
may  find  the  lost  part  when  the  mood  changes,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  triumphant  blare  of  trumpets  announcing 
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a  feat  of  destruction  we  may  hear  a  sort  of  consoling  assur¬ 
ance  that  all  may  yet  be  well. 

How  often  has  the  human  mind  been  resolved  into  a 
mere  collection  of  reacting  molecules,  which  by  some  curious 
conspiracy  have  brought  forth  what  we  know  as  the  n^ental 
life  of  the  world;  how  often  has  the  will  been  annihilated, 
except  as  a  delightful  invention  by  which  we  could  perform 
our  little  automatic  parts  with  somewhat  more  of  enthusiasm 
and  interest,  yet  all  the  while  conscious  that  behind  the  scenes 
that  huge  Thing  called  Natural  Law  was  pulling  the  string; 
how  often  have  we  seen  our  noblest  emotions  shown  to  us, 
bare  and  devoid  of  their  poetry,  as  the  mere  sensational  re¬ 
sults  of  excited  motor  nerves;  how  often  have  the  beneficent 
coincidences  of  prayer  been  shown  to  be  simply  the  acci¬ 
dental  happenings  in  the  vast  realms  of  space;  how  often 
have  we  been  convinced  that  the  parental  love,  the  nurture 
of  the  young,  and  the  solicitude  for  offspring  were  only  the 
developed  utilitarian  fancies  of  evoluted  anthropoids!  Times 
innumerable,  and  as  often  as  the  generations  of  the  race  have 
come  upon  the  scene.  Hut,  alas,  the  race  has  not  heeded  its 
own  philosophy,  and  has  spewed  its  own  logic  out  of  its 
mouth.  Molecules  the  mind  may  be,  but  none  the  less  we 
increase  yearly  its  productive  power  and  pay  vast  revenues 
to  those  who  work  their  molecules  the  hardest;  the  world 
may  be  automatic,  and  yet  we  organize  North  Pole  expedi¬ 
tions,  and  create  weather  bureaus,  work  our  mines,  experi¬ 
ment  in  electricity,  and  to  harness  our  motive  power  build 
steamships,  railroads,  and  other  conveyances,  just  as  if  we 
were  doing  these  things  as  real  lords  of  creation,  bringing  the 
world  under  subjection  to  ourselves,  and  it  looks  and  acts  and 
feels,  all  things  considered,  very  like  a  real  world;  we  still 
marry  and  are  given  in  marriage  and  make  love,  we  suffer, 
fear,  hate  and  are  angry,  have  hopes  and  despairs,  and  they 
give  us  nervous  prostration  and  produce  realistic  literature, 
just  as  if  our  emotions  were  something  more  than  mere  sen- 
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sations  which  can  be  produced  at  will;  and  when  weary  and 
worn,  and  the  battle  has  gone  against  us,  we  pray  just  as 
though  it  were  something  else  than  mere  mental  reaction  of 
some  sort,  thrust  out  into  space  with  no  particular  aim  or 
landing  place;  and  we  hold  endless  meetings,  and  give  innum¬ 
erable  dinners,  and  develop  myriads  of  new  sciences  about 
child  nurture,  and  talk  of  the  coming  new  generations,  with  a 
frightful  altruism,  just  as  though  the  sins  of  the  fathers  ‘ivere 
visited  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that 
hate  God,  and  He  was  yet  showing  mercy  to  thousands  of 
them  that  love  Him  and  keep  his  commandments.  Yes,  the 
race  does  all  these  things.  The  highest  and  the  lowest  alike 
join  in  these  pursuits,  and  from  the  university  to  the  hovel 
human  nature  is  still  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  moves  in 
accordance  with  the  established  lines  which  the  centuries  have 
verified  for  us,  the  appropriate  lines,  whether  proper  or  not, 
we  do  not  venture  to  say,  for  a  human  race  to  follow. 

STKIl-K  OR  ORDKR  THE  WORLD’S  L.WV. 

That  the  world  is  a  harmonious  world,  and  one  in  which 
ther6  is  a  proper  adjustment  of  forces  and  proper  balancing  of 
the  various  agencies  by  which  motion  and  action  and  coop¬ 
eration  arc  produced,  would  seem  at  this  stage  of  civilization 
to  be  somewhat  settled.  That  it  has  much  in  it  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  wonderful  goes  without  saying;  that  in  the  centu¬ 
ries  of  which  we  have  any  record  it  has  been  behaving  with 
a  reasonable  regularity  and  uniformity  seems  also  to  be  pretty 
well  established;  that  we  have  been  able  to  proceed  as  though 
certain  fixed  results  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  in  this  be¬ 
lief  have  proceeded  and  builded  all  that  we  have,  is  also  be¬ 
yond  doubt;  but  the  ve.xatious  question  still  remains  as  to 
the  harmony  of  the  whole.  We  know  in  part, — that  is,  we 
act  as  though  we  knew  in  part,  but  whether  we  have  the  har¬ 
mony  and  the  uniform  relation  of  forces  and  parts  which  war¬ 
rants  us  in  saying  that  it  is  a  harmonious  world,  opens  a  vast 
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field  of  discussion.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  before  us  the 
evidences  of  the  natural  and  steady  development  of  species, 
and  the  differentiation  and  distribution  of  those  species.  VVe 
have  a  certain  amount  of  reproductive  energy  upon  which  we 
rely  for  the  perpetuation  of  these  species;  and  we  are  much 
disposed  to  regard  man  as  at  the  pinnacle  of  this  develop¬ 
ment,  with  a  certain  relation  to  all  that  is  below  and  behind 
him,  even  though  the  processes  are  yet,  for  the  essential  parts 
of  the  development,  obscure  and  doubtful.  But,  side  by  side 
with  this  apparent  harmony,  we  have  a  doctrine  of  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  progress 
is  inseparably  linked  with  the  regular  and  wholesale  destruc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  part  of  the  created  world.  In  some  scales  of 
organic  life  more,  in  some  less,  but  present  in  all,  is  this  fierce 
struggle  going  on  which  we  call  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  evolution  seems  to  be  regular  enough,  and  we  find  the 
types  merging  into  higher  and  more  advanced,  as  the  case 
may  be,  with  the  new  conditions,  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all — 
struggle.  Even  if  we  take  the  modification  of  the  struggle 
idea,  as  suggested  by  the  neo-scientific  orthodoxy,  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  struggle  as  for  others,  it  is  still  struggle.  The  world 
organically  viewed,  under  this  theory,  is  simply  a  kind  of  huge 
fighti  ng  arena,  where  the  gladiators  come  on  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals,  and  rule  until  the  next  set  of  slayers  is  brought  into 
fighting  trim.  It  is  said,  in  extenuation  of  this  slaughtering 
process,  that  it  is  the  unfittest  that  are  destroyed,  and  that 
those  most  worthy  to  surviv'^c  do  survive,  and  this  is  thought 
to  take  off  the  keen  edge  of  the  doctrine.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  point  still  holds,  that  it  is  a  struggle,  and  one  that  must 
persist  unto  the  death;  its  keynote  is.  Eight  for  your  life,  or 
die.  And  the  requisjte,  apparently  the  first  requisite,  seems 
to  be  a  fighting  capacity.  It  can  mean  nothing  else.  If  it 
means  something  else,  the  doctrine  as  such  disappears. 

This  “Struggle  Doctrine”  certainly  is  a  dominant  one  in 
the  scientific  thought  of  to-day.  It  is  universally  accepted, 
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and  it  would  be  considered  reactionary,  or  worse,  to  doubt 
it.  But  side  by  side  with  this  doctrine  there  is  another  which 
is  equally  well  established  scientifically.  It  is  the  doctrine 
of  uniformity.  Miracles  we  are  told  do  not  happen.  The 
operations  of  nature  are  regular  and  uniform.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  upheavals  and  catastrophes,  but  even  these  are  regular, 
in  that  they  have  a  place  provided  for  them  in  the  operation 
of  natural  law.  Under  this  form  of  thought,  it  is  indeed 
hard  to  see  how  there  can  be  anything  resembling  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  Providence,  or  what  place  there  can  be  in  the 
universe  for  prayer.  The  world  is  uniform,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  natural  law  become  each  year  more  easily  predicta¬ 
ble  than  the  last.  When  we  know  perfectly,  we  shall  be  able 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  every  change  which  nature  makes,  read¬ 
ily  and  promptly,  and  shall  be  in  perfect  harmony  and  fel¬ 
lowship,  so  to  speak,  with  the  conditions  under  which  we 
live.  In  fact,  doubt  will  disappear,  because  the  enlightened 
vision  will  see  everything  that  it  cares  or  needs  to  see.  There 
can  be  no  anxieties,  for  the  uncertainties  which  produce  them 
have  become  transformed  into  absolutely  fixed  conditions. 
It  is  become  a  new  world  wherein  dwells  perfect  order.  Now 
these  two  doctrines  are  held  and  advanced  with  equal  force, 
and  have  been  for  many  years,  because  they  were  understood 
to  simplify  the  conception  of  the  world  and  man’s  relation  to 
it.  The  evidence  was  regarded  as  indisputable,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  argument,  as  indeed  there  seems  to  be  none. 

But  the  average  mind  will  at  once  begin  to  inquire,  how 
can  the  “Struggle  I^octrine”  and  the  “Order  Doctrine”  live 
side  by  side,  or  is  the  prize  ring  an  orderly  affair  because  there 
happen  to  be  a  couple  of  referees  in  the  ring.^  Order  sug¬ 
gests  harmonious  relationship,  and,  even  though  it  has  a  little 
suggestion  of  the  ethical,  we  must  say  it  also  suggests  coop¬ 
eration.  It  seems  to  be  committed  against  waste,  and  seems 
to  see  in  every  part  something  that  makes  it  coherent  with 
the  whole.  This  is  what  order  means  if  it  means  anything. 
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The  wanton  destruction  of  any  part  of  the  whole  it  regards 
with  repulsion,  even  when  this  destruction  is  dictated  by  the 
interests  of  the  whole.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  bulwark  in 
thought  against  wild  and  licentious  destruction.  It  is  wholly 
antagonistic  to  systematic  destruction,  since  by  its  own  cre¬ 
ation  destruction  ceases.  And  yet  if  there  be  such  a  proc¬ 
ess  as  the  struggle  for  e.xistence,  and  the  struggle  for  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  these  must  be  directly  opposed  to  the  or¬ 
derly  world,  which  we  have  been  persuaded  we  have.  The 
ordinary  reasoning  human  being  cannot  see  that  it  helps  the 
problem  any  by  simply  bringing  in  referees  in  the  shape  of 
natural  laws,  which  say,  in  effect.  Pound  the  life  out  of  each 
other,  only  remember  that  you  must  be  governed  by  Queens- 
berry  rules.  It  is  destruction  that  stands  in  the  way.  It  is 
the  invasion  of  the  right  of  being  per  sc  which  makes  our 
conception  of  an  orderly  world  require  that  if  things  are  de¬ 
stroyed  that  destruction  must  be  distinctly  and  unquestiona¬ 
bly  vicarious.  And  unless  the  vicarious  element  is  not  only 
present  but  overrulingly  present,  the  world  is  not  one  of  or¬ 
der  but  of  disorder,  in  spite  of  all  protestations  of  regularity 
and  uniformity. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  human  being,  while  con¬ 
scious  that  there  is  a  definite  battle  to  be  fought,  wherein  his 
own  destiny  is  the  stake,  fully  recognizes  that  that  battle  is 
not  fought  out  in  the  “world,”  at  all,  but  in  himself,  as  a  sort 
of  microcosm,  determining  for  itself  what  place  it  shall  take 
in  the  larger  world  around  him.  The  doctrine  of  order  is  in 
the  main  right,  and  justified  both  by  the  intelligence  and  the 
spiritual  nature  of  mankind.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  activ¬ 
ity.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  struggle  either  for  self  or  for 
others,  except  in  a  sense  wholly  at  variance  with  the  recog¬ 
nized  forms  of  the  doctrine,  is  repulsive  to  the  nature  of  man, 
wherever  he  is  found.  The  world  for  the  most  part  is  har¬ 
monious  enough,  just  as,  in  the  beautiful  illustration  of  Ath- 
enagoras,  the  palace  is  beautiful,  but  men  admire  the  palace 
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because  of  the  rulers,  not  the  rulers  because  of  the  palace;  so 
they  have  ever  rev^olted  from  the  notion  that  beings  stand  in 
essential  antagonism  to  each  other.  Destruction  they  have 
recognized  from  time  to  time  as  needful;  but  such  destruc¬ 
tion  was  justly  or  mistakenly  recognized  under  some  form  of 
the  vicarious  notion,  by  which  alone  destruction  of  any  kind 
can  ever  be  rationally  justified. 

In  practical  affairs  this  is  never  doubted.  When  have 
revolutionists  paused  in  their  efforts  against  tyranny  because 
of  the  palatial  splendor  or  the  aesthetic  traditions  of  the  op¬ 
pressor.^  When  has  the  solid  demand  for  human  right  and 
justice  ever  yielded  to  picturesque  power  ?  When  has  there 
been  a  time  when  the  human  spirit  has  not  responded  to  the 
idea  of  helpful  cooperation  as  against  individual  prerogative 
and  usurpation  Mas  not  alliance  been  the  keyword  of  na¬ 
tional  progress  and  defence  ?  Has  not  protection  been  the 
mightiest  of  weapons  for  mutual  upbuilding  and  aid  ?  Why 
do  we  talk  of  the  “fatherland”  or  the  “mother  country”.^ 
Because  these  best  express  the  necessities  and  the  helps 
which  the  land  of  birth  imposes  and  offers.  And  they  have 
in  them  the  essence  of  the  vicarious  doctrine,  and  are  thought 
of  only  in  connection  with  that  idea.  The  struggle  is  not  in 
the  world,  it  is  in  the  men;  and  not  primarily  with  each 
other  but  each  with  himself. 

“  Men  at  some  times  are  masters  of  their  fates; 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.” 

REVELATIOX  AND  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  rise  of 
the  various  modern  theories  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  with 
the  theories  themselves  that  we  have  to  do:  it  is  rather  with 
knowledge,  as  an  instrument  considered  in  itself,  as  capable 
or  incapable  of  meeting  the  spiritual  necessities  of  mankind. 
Now  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  of  one  kind  and  another 
VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  207.  9 
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we  have  jTradually  widened  our  horizon  to  a  degree  that  is 
hardly  comprehensible  on  the  old  theory  of  the  relation  of 
things.  Knowledge  has,  in  our  day,  become  nearly,  if  not 
quite  identified  with  the  so-called  scientific  knowledge;  that 
is,  the  vast  domain  of  experimental  and  theoretical  science 
which  has  grown  up  from  the  sensational  theories  of  the 
early  experience  philosophies  of  England.  Never  was  there 
a  bondage  more  complete  than  that  of  modern  science  to  the 
eighteenth-century  materialists.  How  complete  that  bondage 
is,  and  how  futile  as  answering  the  needs  of  a  philosophy  of 
religion,  or  of  the  ethical  basis  of  life  and  intercourse,  has 
been  pointed  out  recently  in  a  most  entertaining  manner.^ 
Hut  the  matter  is  not  with  the  form  of  our  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  is  with  the  knowledge  itself.  With  the  Gnosticism 
which  has  developed  under  the  immense  scientific  activity  of 
recent  years  has  come  a  kind  of  fashion  to  make  knowledge 
the  basis,  or  at  least  the  alleged  basis,  of  our  life  and  thought. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  the  custom  to  meet  all  reference  to 
revelation,  especially  the  Christian  revelation,  with  a  sort  of 
sneering  pity. 

Hut  while  knowledge  has  been  uppermost  in  the  thought 
of  the  time,  and  while  the  age-spirit  has  been  one  of  know¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time  there  has  been  more  activity  along  the 
lines  of  non-rational  religious  activity  than  ever  before,  and 
apparently  in  utter  abandonment  of  the  first  precepts  of  a 
scientific  age.  A  few  illustrations  will  suffice  to  prove  this 
assertion.  In  the  first  place,  take  the  question  of  physical 
restoration  from  the  effects  of  disease.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  varieties  of  mind  cure,  faith  cure,  Christian  science,  hyp¬ 
notism,  magic,  mesmerism,  magnetic  healing,  thought  trans¬ 
ference,  pain  absorption,  and  other  theories  are  far  beyond 
the  power  of  enumeration.  To  these  must  be  added,  astral 
influence,  theosophy,  kindred  communion,  mental  dieting, 
and  others.  And  the  singular  fact  about  all  these  is  that 
^  Balfour’s  Foundations  of  Belief. 
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their  votaries  cannot  be  ridiculed  out  of  existence  by  the  im¬ 
putation  of  mild  lunacy  or  similar  aberrations.  They  are 
people  of  the  highest  culture  and  exceptional  character,  that 
is,  apart  from  these  particular  things.  They  are  reputable 
citizens,  honorable  fathers  and  mothers,  nay  more,  they  es¬ 
tablish  mighty  temples,  and  build  costly  tabernacles.  They 
gather  together  great  congregations,  and  at  least  one  of  them 
was  compelled,  in  the  work  of  building  a  splendid  house  of 
worship,  to  make  public  announcement  that  no  more  funds 
were  desired  or  needed.  This  in  the  face  of  the  frantic  ap¬ 
peals  of  missionary  societies  and  humane  propaganda  of  ev¬ 
ery  description,  clamoring  .for  relief  from  the  stringency  of 
the  hard  times.  Most  of  these  beliefs  pa.ss  with  their  vota¬ 
ries  for  religion  of  some  kind.  But  their  great  power  is  the 
resultant  from  real  or  supposed  physical  effects  in  the  matter 
of  healing  or  restoration.  Leaving  their  truth  or  falsehood 
out  of  the  discussion,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  scientific  age 
which  produces  and  sustains  at  once  an  immense  coterie  of 
scientists  who  are  proving  that  nothing  is  certain,  and  that 
faith  is  absolutely  untenable,  and,  if  tenable,  useless,  and  at 
the  same  time  crowds  a  spiritual  temple,  where  a  deceased 
bishop  materializes  weekly  to  pronounce  a  benediction,  and 
where  a  short  cut  to  health  can  be  secured  without  the  med¬ 
ical  college  and  the  practicing  physician.  Surely  here  is 
faith  of  a  kind  which  defies  ev’^en  the  most  destructive  blows, 
in  an  age  which  delights  to  call  itself  an  age  of  science.  And 
the  paralyzed  professor,  waiting  anxiously  for  endowment 
funds,  says,  with  the  priests  of  old,  “and  we  cannot  deny  it.” 

As  an  illustration  of  a  different  form  of  the  similar  ac¬ 
tivity,  take  the  various  theories  of  psychic  science  and  influ¬ 
ence.  We  have  even  books  now  on  the  “law”  of  psychic 
phenomena;  so  strong  is  the  power  of  a  scientific  nomencla¬ 
ture  that  the  ludicrous  combination  of  terms  involved  in  this 
e.xpression  is  given  to  us  in  perfect  sincerity.  It  reminds  us 
of  Fichte’s  attempt  to  define  the  necessary  characteristics  of 
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“all”  revelation.  But  here  again  we  have  a  range  of  belief 
and  mental  movement  which  is  simply  enormous,  a  reaction 
from  extreme  unbelief,  or  rather  from  the  e.xtreme  scientific 
temper,  to  the  utter  antipodes  of  mental  habit  and  proced¬ 
ure.  And  so  on  through  the  list,  spiritism  and  manifesta¬ 
tions,  mental  imagery,  mental  telegraphy,  ideal  suggestion, 
and  a  host  of  kindred  ideas,  for  all  of  which  the  orthodox 
science  of  to-day  would  say  there  is  not  the  slightest  foun¬ 
dation  in  reason  and  experience,  not  only  find  acceptance, 
full,  abject,  and  self-sacrificing,  but  what  in  this  money-lov- 
ing  age  is  peculiarly  significant,  an  acceptance  which  is  fur¬ 
nishing  ample  funds  for  further  investigation  and  propagation. 
In  vain  are  exposures  and  protestations.  In  vain  the  appeal 
is  to  “  reason.”  In  vain  is  the  cry  of  ridicule  and  fraud  raised. 
In  vain  are  the  fixed  laws  of  science  quoted  and  explained. 
They  simply  find  no  response  whatever,  and  the  belief  in 
these  tenets  gains  in  vitality  and  strength  daily. 

Now  the  interesting  thing  about  all  these  manifestations 
is,  that  they  are  attributed  to  a  common  source.  That  source 
is  what  we  should  have  to  call,  in  the  scientific  thought  of 
to-day,  the  impossible,  that  is,  the  supernatural.  If  it  is  not 
so  called,  it  is  simply  that  the  realm  of  the  natural  is  enlarged 
to  take  in  these  e.xceptional  demonstrations,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  But  it  is  none  the  less  a  thoroughgoing 
and  more  or  less  devout  acceptance  of  a  new  form  of  super¬ 
naturalism.  It  is  a  statement  of  theory  and  an  avowal  of 
faith  by  the  side  of  which  the  mildest  of  Christian  creeds 
is  the  rankest  rationalism.  And  what  is  more  amazing  is, 
that  all  these  believ^ers  are  absolutely  unconscious  of  the  ef¬ 
fect,  which,  according  to  orthodox  science,  these  beliefs 
ought  to  have  upon  themselves,  their  world,  and  their  asso¬ 
ciations.  They  keep  on  paying  their  debts,  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing,  and  getting  gain.  They  meet  the  ordinary  man  with  the 
full  recognition  of  the  ordinary  needs  for  rational  intercourse. 
Scientifically  they  are,  and  ought  to  be,  lunatics  or  knaves. 
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They  are  neither.  They  are  simply  believers  in  supernatu¬ 
ralism,  more  or  less  revealed,  as  they  believe,  to  themselves 
and  their  associates. 

But  what  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  activity  with 
all  its  grotesqueness  and  admixture  of  folly  and  foolishness.^ 
The  real  thing  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  is  the  ineradicable  be¬ 
lief  of  men  in  revelation.  Either  it  is  a  spurious  revelation, 
or  the  Christian  revelation,  or  a  personal  “vision,”  or  what 
not,  but  it  is  the  solid,  well-grounded  belief  in  revelation  of 
some  kind,  that  makes  all  these  things  possible.  And  noth¬ 
ing  touches  its  temper  and  conviction  less  than  the  attitude 
toward  life,  the  world,  and  God  which  has  passed  among  us 
as  agnosticism.  These  “  rev^elations,”  of  course,  command  no 
intellectual  assent  from  the  vast  majority,  but  the  activity 
which  they  engender  is  no  less  in  evidence  than  the  same 
amount  of  zeal  in  the  work  of  Christian  missions  or  the  same 
labor  if  expended  in  humanitarian  effort. 

Meanwhile  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  world  moves 
on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  carries  on  its  vast  phil¬ 
anthropic  enterprises.  The  fact  that  the  practical  life  of 
Christendom  remains  unmoved  in  the  midst  of  all  its  theo¬ 
logical  agitation  and  its  alleged  scientific  annihilation  is  in 
itself  a  great  commentary  upon  the  common  sense  of  the  race. 
But  this  has  been  in  evidence  so  long  that  it  has  ceased  to 
have  the  weight  that  it  should  as  mere  argument.  But  from 
these  other  and  newer  sources  the  failure  of  the  doctrine  of 
knowledge,  which  results  in  agnosticism,  is  even  more  clearly 
demonstrated,  while  faith  in  revelation  of  some  kind  gains 
new  strength,  and  is  affirmed  with  added  impressiveness. 

SIMILAR  MOVEMENTS  IN  SCIENCE. 

One  is  reminded  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  which  the  agnostic  unbeliever  is  likely  to  as¬ 
sume,  by  the  attitude  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  when  running 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  in  search  of  a  man. 
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“Surely  these  are  poor;  they  are  foolish:  for  they  know  not 
the  way  of  the  Lord  nor  the  judgment  of  their  God.”  We 
can  fancy  the  contempt  with  which  the  evidences  cited  in  the 
foregoing  section  will  be  received,  and  the  passage  from  Jer¬ 
emiah  fitly  represents  its  spirit.  But,  like  Jeremiah,  we  will 
betake  ourselves  to  the  ranks  of  the  scientists  themselves, 
“I  will  get  me  unto  the  great  men  and  will  speak  unto  them, 
for  they  have  known  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  the  judgment 
of  their  God:  but  these  have  altogether  broken  the  yoke  and 
burst  the  bonds.”  We  will  see  what  contemporary  science 
is  saying  on  the  question,  and  whether  it  has  any  testimony 
similar  to  that  of  the  foolish  and  unlearned  mob. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  curious  characteristics  of  the  the¬ 
ological  discussions  of  the  half  century  now  closing  that  they 
have  been  so  largely  engaged  in  by  men  who,  according  to 
their  own  statements,  were  not  theologians  at  all.  That  they 
were  perfectly  truthful  in  this  statement  was  often  painfully 
manifest  to  their  readers.  But  that  this  fact  should  operate 
as  begetting  a  kind  of  modesty  which  should  be  natural  to 
a  tyro  in  a  field  where  there  are  present  highly  trained  ex¬ 
perts  was  the  vain  wish  of  many  who,  valuing  their  knowl¬ 
edge  in  their  own  chosen  fields  of  scientific  investigation, 
looked  for  a  truce  to  the  misrepresentation  and  abuse  which 
have  generally  been  the  accompaniments  of  the  scientific 
man’s  advent  into  the  theological  field.  And  these  additions 
to  the  number  of  those  who  were  striving  to  enlighten  the 
world  on  problems  of  theological  thought,  were  not  content 
to  bring  with  them  the  vices  of  their  own  methods  of  discus¬ 
sion.  They  adopted  those  of  the  theologians  as  well,  and 
with  the  increased  vehemence  and  virulence  of  new  converts; 
so  that  the  best  model  of  theological  vituperation  and  un¬ 
fairness  is  not  some  hidebound  ecclesiastic  who  is  still  think¬ 
ing  in  the  fourth  century,  but  our  accomplished  and  eminent¬ 
ly  respected  theologian  Mr.  Huxley.  He  would  probably 
scorn  being  styled  a  theologian,  but  he  has  all  the  arts  of 
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what  he  thinks  peculiar  to  theological  controversy  so  well 
cultivated  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  him  the  title. 

This  increase  in  the  ranks  of  theological  investigators 
and  disputants  was  not  however  an  intrusion.  Far  from  it. 
It  has  been  a  genuine  gain  to  the  science,  and  has  been  of 
immeasurable  advantage  to  the  cause  of  truth.  It  has  brought 
to  the  surface  elements  which  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
would  certainly  have  been  neglected.  It  has  lifted  theology 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  other  sciences.  It  has  enriched  it 
with  illustrations  and  suggestions,  as  well  as  new  truth,  which 
more  than  ever  makes  it  the  most  majestic  of  all  branches  of 
human  knowledge  and  research.  It  has  led  to  a  temper  in 
the  thought  of  the  time  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  other 
than  reverent.  It  has  revealed  in  their  true  light  the  mere 
ranters  and  railers,  and  produced  for  them  the  disgust  which 
is  their  proper  heritage.  It  has  both  broadened  the  minds 
of  the  theological  scientists  and  extended  the  horizon  of  the 
others.  It  has  produced  a  respect  for  thought  along  theo¬ 
logical  lines  which  could  have  been  secured  in  certain  types 
of  mind  in  no  other  way.  It  has  actually  established  a  mod- 
tis  vivcndi  between  religion  and  science.  It  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  helpful  for  all  concerned,  and  should  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  by  scientific  men  of  all  ranks  and  creeds. 

What  these  laymen  probably  meant  when  they  said  that 
they  were  not  theologians  was  that  they  were  not  ecclesias¬ 
tics,  as  that  term  is  commonly  used,  that  is,  they  were  not 
in  the  body  of  the  organized  and  representative  leaders  of 
the  church.  But  it  would  be  vain  to  deny  that  they  were, 
and  are,  in  a  proper  sense  theologians.  If  Mr.  Balfour’s  book 
is  not  a  truly  theological  work,  then  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
one;  and  yet,  as  he  truly  says,  it  is  not  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  theology  in  the  conventional  form  or  with  the  con¬ 
ventional  content.  It  consists  of  “Notes  Introductory”  to 
the  study  of  theology,  but  it  is  really  much  more. 

The  expansion  of  theological  literature  which  has  thus 
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been  described  is  due  to  the  cause  which  is  evident  on  the 
very  surface  of  the  inquiry.  All  questions  which  have  the 
human  species  as  a  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  are  forced,  at  some  stage  of  the  research,  to  consider 
the  motives  and  beliefs  which  move  men  in  the  thoughts  and 
the  endeavors  which  make  the  sum  of  human  history.  This 
provokes  the  study  of  anthropology.  And  anthropology, 
pursued  faithfully,  must  consider  a  large  variety  of  topics,  in 
which  it  is  soon  seen  that  questions  of  religion,  of  faith,  of 
sin,  of  holiness,  of  providence,  of  chance  and  accident,  of  birth 
and  environment,  and  a  hundred  other  things  are  indissolu¬ 
bly  involved.  Moreover  the  quest  for  character  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  activities  growing  out  of  its  attainment  and  preser¬ 
vation  add  to  the  need  for  investigating  that  side  of  human 
life  which  begins,  not  with  the  habits  of  anthropoid  apes,  but 
with  the  first  conscious  transgression  of  a  known  law  of  right¬ 
eousness.  In  other  words,  a  history  of  the  human  conscience 
is  desired.  It  is  seen  to  be  absolutely  necessary  before  fur¬ 
ther  progress  can  be  made. 

At  the  same  time  the  social  agitations  of  the  world  sup¬ 
plied  a  further  incentive.  From  the  study  of  men  the  world 
is  becoming  scientifically  anxious  about  man.  And  any  in¬ 
clination  to  defer  the  inquiry  is  sharply  reproved  by  signifi¬ 
cant  demonstrations  of  unrest  which  are  not  merely  awaken¬ 
ing  in  themselves,  but  very  unhappy  prophecies  of  what  may 
come  in  the  near  future.  The  great  strike  of  the  miners  in 
England,  with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  their  fellow-work¬ 
men  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  promise  of  similar  as¬ 
sistance  by  those  in  Germany,  was  a  kind  of  argument  which 
was  worth  any  number  of  volumes  on  the  question  of  supply 
and  demand.  It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  high¬ 
wayman’s  argument.  And  it  was  as  effective.  But  this  was 
only  one  of  many  similar  occurrences.  And  when  these  con¬ 
tinued  multiplying  for  a  decade  or  two,  it  occurred  even  to 
the  pagan  gentry,  amid  the  classic  shades  of  Oxford,  whom 
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the  late  Thorold  Rogers  so  aptly  described  as  “  the  army  of 
the  unemployed  in  England,”  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
and  beliefs  of  these  men  must  be  looked  into  and  understood. 
The  glamour  of  the  well-behaved  and  easily  regulated  “eco¬ 
nomic  man”  faded  away,  and  the  real  man  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  feeling  came  to  the  front.  Naturally  enough  all  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  had  to  do  with  the  amelioration  of  the  needy 
and  unfortunate  classes  of  society  took  on  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  approach  the  language  of  those  engaged  in  the  hab¬ 
itual  philanthropic  work  of  the  church.  With  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  this  harmony  of  tone  grew  more  and  more  pronounced 
and  gradually  the  pure  humanitarian  and  the  pure  religionist 
found  themselves  together  by  the  necessities  forced  upon 
them  in  the  study  of  their  respective  problems.  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley,^  no  less  than  General  Booth,  is  working  at  the  problem 
of  the  “submerged  tenth.”  The  diverse  methods  or  antago¬ 
nism  of  these  to  each  other  is  the  least  significant  thing  about 
it.  They  are  both  busy  with  the  same  question.  This  is 
the  impressive  fact.  Thus  the  horizon  of  theological  dis¬ 
cussion  has  continually  broadened,  and,  one  after  another, 
the  various  sciences  which  could  have  any  possible  bearing 
on  the  past,  present,  or  future  of  man  have  be*cn  annexed, 
and  have  become  more  or  less  infected  with  the  theological 
spirit  of  the  times.  And  never  in  the  history  of  the  world 
as  to-day  were  scientific  results  regarded  with  so  much  inter¬ 
est  as  concerning  their  human  effect  and  consequence.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  study  of  theology  has  become  en¬ 
larged  in  extent,  and  diversified  by  method  and  material,  to 
a  degree  which  makes  it  the  most  comprehensive  and  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  fields  of  investigation.  And  this  the  scientists 
have  now  begun  to  discover. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  of  recent  works  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  namely,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour’s  “Foundations 
of  Belief.”  This  author  has  already  achieved  distinction  in 

^  See  Collected  Essays,  V’ols.  vii.  and  viii. 
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the  field  of  philosophic  discussion  by  his  “  Defence  of  Philo¬ 
sophic  Doubt,”  a  book  of  seriousness  and  power.  In  the. 
present  work,  among  other  things  which  he  undertakes,  he 
surely,  and  with  a  rare  sense  of  humor,  punctures  the  huge 
bubble  of  naturalism  which  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the 
type  of  scientific  thought  which  we  have  already  presented. 
Mr.  Balfour  sees  very  clearly  that  the  present  foundations  of 
science  are  no  less  unstable  than  those  of  theology  as  these 
are  understood  by  the  scientists.  And  for  naturalism  as  a 
finality  he  has  only  an  amused  contempt  which  sees  at  once 
the  utter  absurdity  of  the  position.  One  single  passage  will 
make  his  temper  clear.  Discussing  naturalism  and  reason, 
and  criticising  Mr.  Spencer’s  prophecy  that  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sult  of  natural  development  will  be  full  accord  between  man 
and  his  environment,  which  will  produce  perfect  righteous¬ 
ness,  he  says:  “Mr.  Spencer,  who  pierces  the  future  with  a 
surer  gaze  than  I  can  make  the  least  pretence  to,  looks  con¬ 
fidently  forward  to  the  time  when  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
surroundings  will  be  so  happily  contrived  that  the  reign  of 
absolute  righteousness  will  'prevail;  conscience, grown  unnec¬ 
essary,  will  be  dispensed  with;  the  path  of  least  resistance 
will  be  the  path  of  virtue;  and  not  the  ‘  broad,’  but  the  ‘  narrow 
way  ’  will  ‘  lead  to  destruction.’  These  excellent  consequences 
seem  to  me  to  flow  very  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  from  his 
particular  doctrine  of  evolution,  combined  with  his  particular 
doctrine  of  morals.  But  I  confess  that  my  own  personal 
gratification  at  the  prospect  is  somewhat  dimmed  by  the  re¬ 
flection  that  the  same  kitid  of  causes  which  make  conscience 
superfluous  will  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  intellectual  ef¬ 
fort,  and  that  by  the  time  we  are  all  perfectly  good  we  shall 
also  be  all  perfectly  idiotic.”  ^ 

In  this  passage  the  author  finds  the  core  of  the  natur¬ 
alistic  theory  in  a  single  stroke.  It  is  made  perfectly  clear  to 
us,  therefore,  what  we  have  to  expect,  and  here  we  have  not 
^  The  Foundations  of  Belief,  p.  75. 
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a  poor  and  unlearned  fanatic,  but  a  clear-beaded  and  astute 
publicist,  with  a  scientific  mind  piercing  the  error  through, 
and  impaling  it  upon  the  sharp  point  of  utter  absurdity.  The 
book  abounds  in  passages  of  this  same  kind,  and  our  author 
has  no  less  contempt,  though  somewhat  more  delicately  ex¬ 
pressed,  for  that  class  of  thinkers  who  seek  to  retain  the  nat¬ 
uralistic  philosophy  without  accepting  the  naturalistic  results. 
Moreover  he  shows  with  exacting  clearness  that  the  hypoth¬ 
eses  of  the  scientific  investigator  of  to-day  are  no  more  ten¬ 
able,  if  at  all  so,  than  those  of  the  most  a  priori  theologian. 
Certitude  in  science  is  no  more  obtainable  in  the  last  analysis 
than  certitude  in  theology,  when  the  fundamental  proposi¬ 
tions  of  both  are  compared,  and  it  seems  to  be  established 
that  the  foundation  of  both  lies  somewhat  deeper  than  in  the 
mere  hand-to-hand  experiments  which  mean  something  to¬ 
day  and  nothing  to-morrow.  Mr.  Balfour  also  recognizes 
that,  sooner  or  later,  there  must  come  a  certain  congruity  be¬ 
tween  opinions  and  practical  ideals.  That  the  ethical  ideals 
prevailing  to-day  certainly  on  their  practical  side  are  preem- 
inentlyChristian,  will  hardly  be  denied.  But  these  have  rested 
for  centuries  upon  the  supposition  of  the  possibility  and  the 
reality  of  revelation.  And  in  this  confidence  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  moral  undertakings  as  required  by  the  ethical  code  of  the 
New  Testament  have  been  cheerfully  and  successfully  carried 
out.  Of  the  ethical  results  which  the  absence  of  faith  in 
rev^elation  would  bring  about,  we  can  have  no  idea  at  all,  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  are  morally  certain  that  one  of  the  strongest  in¬ 
centives  to  virtue  is  withdrawn,  with  nothing  to  take  its  place. 
And  that  authority  has  gradually  gathered  around  those  pre¬ 
cepts  and  that  life  which  is  apparently  best  sustained  by  rev¬ 
elation,  is  also  clear;  so  that  the  naturalistic  hypothesis  not 
only  leaves  us  without  proper  ethical  footing,  but  with  it  de¬ 
stroys  probably  the  strongest  bulwark  of  authority,  and  that 
without  substitute  or  regard  for  consequences.  This  Mr. 
Balfour  holds,  and  properly,  to  be  practical  lunacy  and  phil- 
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osophic  insanity.  Nothing  can  be  more  significant  than  that 
so  eminent  a  public  man  should  at  this  stage  of  thought 
bring  before  us  this  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

For  a  very  different  reason,  but  in  much  the  same  spirit, 
comes  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  in  his  now  famous  book  on  “So¬ 
cial  IN’olution,”  and  also  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  scientific  standpoint,  and  questions  whether  the  primary 
facts  of  human  existence  have  not  been  entirely  overlooked 
in  rounding  out  the  theory  of  life  and  the  ends  of  existence 
and  the  method  of  their  attainment.  After  proving  that  there 
is  no  rational  sanction  for  human  progress,  that  is,  that  the 
ordinary  rational  dicta  do  not  supply  us  with  sufficient  dy¬ 
namic  for  the  world,  as  we  know  it,  he  says,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  “Central  Feature  of  Human  History”:  “One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  which  the  observer  [from  another 
planet]  could  not  fail  to  notice  in  connection  with  these  re¬ 
ligions,  would  be,  that  under  their  influence  man  would  seem 
to  be  possessed  of  an  instinct,  the  like  of  which  he  would  not 
encounter  anywhere  else.  This  instinct,  under  all  its  forms, 
would  be  seen  to  have  one  invariable  characteristic.  Moved 
by  it,  man  would  appear  to  be  always  possessed  by  the  de¬ 
sire  to  set  up  sanctions  for  his  individual  conduct,  which  would 
appear  to  be  ^;//>i7'-natural  against  those  which  were  natural, 
sanctions  which  would  appear  to  be  7///;7?-rational  against 
those  that  were  simply  rational.  Everywliere  he  would  find 
him  clinging  with  the  most  extraordinary  persistence  to  ideas 
and  ideals  which  regulated  his  life  under  tlie  influence  of 
these  religions,  and  ruthlessly  persecuting  all  those  who  en¬ 
deavored  to  convince  him  that  these  conceptions  had  no 
foundation  in  fact.  At  many  periods  in  human  history,  also, 
he  would  have  to  obseiwe  that  the  opinion  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  considerable  numbers  of  persons,  that  a  point  had 
at  length  been  reached,  at  which  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time,  until  the  human  reason  finally  dispelled  the  belief  in 
those  unseen  powers  which  man  held  in  control  over  him- 
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self.  But  he  would  find  this  anticipation  never  realised. 
Dislodged  from  one  position,  the  human  mind,  he  would  ob- 
serv’e,  had  only  taken  up  another  of  the  same  kind,  which  it 
continued  once  more  to  hold  with  the  same  unreasoning, 
dogged,  and  desperate  persistence.”^ 

This  is,  indeed,  the  fact,  and  it  is  more  remarkable  in  our 
century,  indeed  in  this  decade  of  the  century,  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  as  we  have  already  shown.  With  all  our  pride  of  sci¬ 
entific  achievement  the  race  continues  to  defy  its  most  cher¬ 
ished  logical  convictions  and  to  build  temples  to  the  most 
outlandish  fetiches  of  irrationalism.  It  is  singular  that  it  is 
so.  But  the  facts  are  before  us,  and  to  find  the  real  cause, 
the  vera  causa^  for  this  phenomenon,  is  the  actual  problem 
before  us  at  this  point.  Mr.  Kidd  has  been  more  frank  than 
other  scientific  observers,  and  has  said,  and  said  bravely, 
what  has  been  held  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  the  agnostic-naturalistic  theory  of  life.  Again  and 
again  the  church  affirmed  substantially  what  is  here  so  pow¬ 
erfully  stated,  and,  presumptively,  without  theological  inter¬ 
est  or  bias.  And  this  is  merely  giving  scientific  statement 
for  the  same  movement,  the  grosser  form  of  which  we  have 
already  presented.  The  populus  simply  defy  the  logic,  the 
scientist  re-examines  the  premises.  But  both  are  engaged 
in  the  same  undertaking  substantially.  Here  the  social  sci¬ 
entist  joins  hands  with  the  publicist  in  the  revolt  against  sat¬ 
isfied  ignorance  and  scientific  helplessness. 

But  there  remains  a  stronger  witness  still.  There  is 
probably  no  name  among  scientists  that  will  command  read¬ 
ier  homage  to  his  splendid  genius  and  candid  thoroughness 
than  that  of  the  late  Professor  George  J.  Romanes.  In  his 
little  posthumous  work,  entitled  “Thoughts  on  Religion,”  af¬ 
ter  an  elaborate  statement  of  his  view  of  the  present  status 
of  the  doctrine  of  causality  and  its  necessary  consequents,  he 
says,  in  a  chapter  on  “  Faith  in  Christianity”:  “  Moreover,  in 
^  Social  Evolution,  p.  98  seq. 
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those  days  [when  he  held  the  agnostic  position],  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  Christianity  was  played  out,  and  never  consid¬ 
ered  it  at  all  as  having  any  rational  bearing  on  the  question 
of  Theism.  And,  though  this  was  doubtless  inexcusable,  I 
still  think  that  the  rational  standing  of  Christianity  has  ma¬ 
terially  improved  since  then.  For  then  it  seemed  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  was  destined  to  succumb  as  a  rational  system  before 
the  double  assault  of  Darwin  from  without  and  the  negative 
school  of  criticism  from  within.  Not  only  the  book  of  organ¬ 
ic  nature,  but  likewise  its  own  sacred  documents,  seemed  to 
be  declaring  against  it.  l^ut  now  all  this  has  been  very  ma¬ 
terially  changed.  We  have  all  more  or  less  grown  to  see  that 
Darwinism  is  like  Copernicanism,  etc.,  in  this  respect;  while 
the  outcome  of  the  great  textual  battle  is  impartially  con¬ 
sidered  a  signal  victory  for  Christianity.  Prior  to  the  new 
[Biblical]  science,  there  was  really  no  rational  basis  in  thought¬ 
ful  minds,  either  for  the  date  of  any  one  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  or,  consequently,  for  the  historical  truth  of  any 
one  of  the  events  narrated  in  them.  Gospels,  Acts  and  Epis¬ 
tles  were  all  alike  shrouded  in  this  uncertainty.  Hence  the 
validity  of  the  eighteenth-century  scepticism.  But  now  all 
this  kind  of  scepticism  has  been  rendered  obsolete,  and  for¬ 
ever  impossible;  while  the  certainty  of  enough  of  St.  Paul’s 
writings  for  the  practical  purpose  of  displaying  the  belief  of 
the  apostles  has  been  established,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of 
the  publication  of  the  Synoptics  within  the  first  century.  An 
enormous  gain  has  thus  accrued  to  the  objective  evidences  of 
Christianity.  .  .  .  But,  as  in  any  other  science,  experts  are  apt 
to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  the  main  results  agreed 
upon,  in  their  fighting  over  lesser  points  still  in  dispute.  Now 
it  is  enough  for  us  that  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatians 
and  Corinthians,  have  been  agreed  upon  as  genuine,  and  that 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Synoptics  so  far  as'  concerns  the  main 
doctrine  of  Christ  Himself.”  ^ 

^  Thoughts  on  Religion,  p.  154  seg. 
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Such  is  the  verdict  of  an  impartial  scientist  who  has 
himself  wandered  in  the  byways  of  agnosticism,  and  fully 
tested  what  the  reality  of  that  position  is,  and  we  cannot  for¬ 
bear  to  add  his  closing  words  on  the  pure  agnostic  position, 
as  contained  in  the  same  section  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted:  “Observe,  when  we  become  honestly  pure  agnostics 
the  whole  scene  changes  by  the  change  in  our  point  of  view. 
We  may  then  read  the  records  impartially,  or  on  their  own 
merits,  without  any  antecedent  conviction  that  they  must  be 
false.  It  is  then  an  open  question  whether  they  are  not  true 
as  history.  There  is  so  much  to  be  said  in  objective  evidence 
for  Christianity  that  were  the  central  doctrines  thus  testified 
to  anything  short  of  miraculous,  no  one  would  doubt.  But 
we  are  not  competent  judges  a  priori  of  what  a  revelation 
should  be.  If  our  agnosticism  be  pure.,  we  have  no  right  to 
prejudge  the  case  on  prima  facie  grounds.”^  This  is  possi¬ 
bly  the  strongest  recent  word  that  has  been  said  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  contest  with  agnostic  science,  and  it  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  tribute  to  their  author  that  they  come  with  such  dignified 
clearness  after  all  these  years  of  a  habit  of  thought  which 
would  make  such  an  utterance  strange  at  least. 

Thus  we  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  the  modern  ex¬ 
crescences  of  faith  and  confidence  in  revelation,  but,  as  we 
now  see,  a  parallel  movement  among  the  scientists  them¬ 
selves,  which  gives  the  promise  of  a  renaissance  of  faith,  and 
not  only  of  faith,  but  of  supernatural  Chri.stianity.  To  be 
sure  there  are  discordant  elements  in  this  group  of  opinions, 
and  these  there  will  possibly  always  be.  But  on  the  main 
fact  the  note  sounds  clear  and  strong  from  all,  namely,  the 
hour  of  agnosticism  has  struck,  and  this  too  at  length  will  be 
laid  away  in  the  sepulcher  of  its  fathers  of  unbelief  until  some 
new  specter  is  evolved  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  god¬ 
less  and  to  terrify  the  faithless. 


^  Thoughts  on  Religion,  pp.  156-157. 
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THE  REAEFIRMATIOX  OF  THE  SUPERNATURAL. 

These  and  similar  manifestations  of  a  new  era  in  reli:^. 
ions  thought  which  is  approaching,  suggest  both  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  the  duty  of  apologetic  writers  with  reference  to 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  For  the  fifteen  years  past  the 
tone  of  thoughtful  writers  on  the  evidences  has  for  the  most 
part  been  one  of  doubt  and  caution.  Even  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  were  uttered  in  a 
manner  that  could  hardly  be  called  other  than  half-hearted. 
Where  the  old  ring  of  certainty  prev^ailed,  it  was  generally 
joined  with  obscurantism  that  only  added  to  the  burden  of 
the  serious  and  the  thoughtful.  Resistance  to  the  new  truths 
of  critical  science  tended  more  than  ever  to  alienate  the  sci¬ 
entific  mind  from  the  temper  required  for  a  fair  examination 
of  the  evidences.  Violent  handling  of  the  most  fi.xed  truths 
of  nature  did  the  rest.  But  happily  there  is  now  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  the  newest  truths  of  science  and  the  oldest  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  may  be  examined  with  a  view  to  their 
absolute  and  permanent  harmony.  That  such  is  the  case 
must  be  clear  from  what  we  have  already  stated.  But  there 
is  one  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  new  era  of  positive 
declarations  of  the  faith.  That  one  fact  is  that  the  stress 
must  be  laid  upon  the  supernatural,  not  only  as  a  possibility 
but  as  a  reality,  and  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  divine  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  world.  Tlic  form  in  which  this  can  be  done 
most  effectively  probably  is  by  the  recasting  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  \ew  Tes¬ 
tament.  With  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  which  is  broad  enough 
and  inclusiv^e  enough,  there  must  be  a  certain  recognition  of 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  divine  life  of  believers,  and 
persistence  in  it  will  add  to  the  evidential  strength  of  the  doc¬ 
trine.  At  the  same  time  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  life 
as  the  medium  for  the  e.xpression  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  activ¬ 
ity.  And  the  gathering  of  the  illustrations  of  divine  power 
in  the  experience  and  practice  of  the  race  at  large,  and  of  the 
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church  in  particular,  must  develop  what,  of  course,  cannot 
be  a  scientific  statement  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  for  this  is  manifestly  an  impossibility,  but  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  will  have  the  convincing  clearness  of  science,  as  well 
as  the  impulsive  power  of  a  genuine  spiritual  force.  The 
ethical  life  also  can  be  thus  directly  linked  to  the  Spirit’s 
power  which  was  promised  to  his  church  by  Christ.  And  the 
science  of  ethics  can  be  made  to  feel  the  thrill  of  this  new  el¬ 
ement  as  it  has  not  felt  it  for  generations  past.  It  may  lead 
to  a  return  to  the  intuitional  school,  but  possibly  the  return 
will  be  without  the  difficulties  which  have  made  intuitionist 
ethics  philosophically  untenable.  Tlie  ethical  life  and  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  seen  thus  to  be  inseparably 
joined  together.  This  will,  of  course,  not  be  a  new  doctrine, 
but  it  will  be  based  on  entirely  new  premises  and  have  the 
force  of  an  entirely  new  truth. 

From  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  affirmed  in  life 
and  the  practice  of  the  church,  it  will  be  but  a  single  step, 
and  a  perfectly  legitimate  one,  to  the  reaffirmation  of  a  su¬ 
pernatural  Bible.  With  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of 
the  universality  of  the  activity  of  the  Spirit,  grounded  upon 
the  reality  of  revelation,  the  evidences  for  a  particular  reve¬ 
lation  will  be  immeasurably  strengthened.  Professor  Ro¬ 
manes  has  already  indicated  this.  Thus  will  be  given  a 
double  impulse  to  the  authority  of  the  Divine  Word  for  the 
rule  and  guidance  of  life,  which  it  never  had  before  except 
upon  the  theory  of  verbal  and  plenary  inspiration.  More¬ 
over  the  doctrine  is  not  left  in  the  mists  of  definition  and  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  limits  of  inspiration,  but  is  affirmed  by  the 
direct  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  the  reality  of  revelation 
itself.  All  the  evidences  of  the  past  which  have  value  will 
stand.  The  new  evidences  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  those  which  will  have  to  be  abandoned.  Super¬ 
naturalism  will  be  seen  not  in  the  light  of  a  stupid,  mechan¬ 
ical  defiance  of  the  known  laws  of  the  Almighty,  but  rather 
VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  207.  10 
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a  recognition  of  the  power  of  Him  who  setteth  up  whom  he 
will  and  putteth  down  whom  he  will.  In  fact  the  antithesis 
between  the  supernatural  and  the  natural  will  disappear,  and 
the  dictum  “miracles  do  not  happen”  will  be  as  silly  as  the 
dictum  that  “fishes  do  not  fly.”  It  will  be  simply  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  experience  of  the  speaker.  Fishes  do  fly,  and 
miracles  will  be  seen  to  be  happening  in  the  divinely  appointed 
order,  and  that  their  form  changes,  will  not  change  the  fact. 
The  age  of  miracles  will  be  seen  to  be  the  continuous  age  of 
the  divine  activity  in  the  world,  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  The  proof  will  be  given  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  and  will  rest  as  genuinely  upon 
the  authority  of  the  spirit  of  man,  when  it  shall  have  witness 
borne  to  it  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God. 

Thus  supernaturalism  will  have  a  new  birth.  But  it  will 
be  the  supernaturalism  which  will  have  its  strongest  affir¬ 
mation  in  the  spirit  of  man,  rather  than  in  the  objective  evi¬ 
dences  of  divine  revelation.  But  these  two  will  be  so  closely 
united  that  they  will  be  inseparable  in  the  thought  of  all.  A 
supernatural  life  will  mean  a  supernatural  church,  resting 
upon  a  supernatural  revelation,  and  the  oppositions  of  science 
falsely  so  called,  will  have  made  another  epoch  of  victory  for 
the  gospel  of  Christ. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

STUDIES  IN  CHRISTOLOGY. 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  D.  D. 

IV. 

In  resuming,  after  so  long  a  time,  the  “Studies  in 
Christology”  which  he  began  in  this  Review  in  1892,  the 
writer  will  take  the  liberty  of  changing  somewhat  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  studies.  Occupying  at  that  time  the  chair  of 
Church  History,  he  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  historical 
problems  of  the  subject,  and  particularly  with  the  subtle  at¬ 
tack  which  Professor  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  is  making  upon  his¬ 
torical  Christianity  by  the  introduction  of  rationalistic  dog¬ 
matic  principles  among  the  canons  of  historical  investigation. 
Transferred,  as  he  now  is,  to  the  department  of  Systematic 
Theology,  he  wishes  to  consider  the  problem  more  in  its 
dogmatic  aspects.  The  purpose  of  these  studies  shall  no 
longer  be  chiefly  historical,  though  the  basis  afforded  by  a 
review  of  the  historical  origin  of  the  Chalcedon  doctrine  will 
be  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  problem  of  our 
own  day  and  of  what  is  to  be  offered  in  solution  of  the  same; 
but  the  questions  raised  by  Harnack  will  be  left  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  historians  for  the  most  part, — to  whom  they  are 
commended  as  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  historical 
Aufgabe  of  the  day,  and  quite  as  important  for  hi.story  as  the 
questions  of  biblical  criticism  are  for  exegesis.  The  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Harnack’s  mistakes  in  instance  after  instance,  by  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  original  authorities,  would  seem 
to  one  observer,  at  least,  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
times.  Moncndo  satisfeci  officio  meo.  These  more  technic- 
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ally  historical  disputations  therefore  aside,  it  will  now  be 
the  writer’s  purpose  to  set  forth  what  the  problem  in  respect 
to  christology  really  is,  and  to  exhibit  what  the  best  modern 
thoLij^ht  has  to  offer  by  way  of  solution.^ 

V. 

DKVELOrMENT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  HEFORE  CHAECEDON. 

The  problem  discussed  in  the  church  under  the  name  of 
“  christology  ”  is,  precisely  defined,  this:  How  is  it  that  Jesus 
Clirist  is  both  God  and  man  ?  W’liat  is  the  relation  of  the 
divine  and  human  in  Christ;  that  is,  in  the  person  of  the  in¬ 
carnate,  suffering,  dying,  risen,  and  living  Clirist? 

Evidently  before  such  a  question  could  arise  at  all,  there 
must  have  been  considerable  progress  made  in  the  church  in 
dogmatic  knowledge.  The  great  discussions  which  resulted 
in  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  at  Nice  (325) 
and  at  Constantinople  (381)  precede  chronologically,  as  they 
do  logically,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (451),  for  it  is  only 
when  men  are  firmly  convinced  that  Christ  is  God  that  the 
problem  suggested  by  his  human  nature  will  press  upon  their 
minds  and  demand  consideration.  Yet,  as  the  elements  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  were  in  the  general  feeling  of  the 
church  long  before  careful  thinking,  brought  out  by  particu¬ 
lar  exigencies,  had  led  to  precise  formulation,  so  the  elements 
of  christology  far  antedated  the  discussions  culminating  at 
Chalcedon.  In  a  sense  the  church  always  had  a  christology; 
and  in  a  still  larger  sense,  it  was  gaining  a  definite  christol¬ 
ogy  at  the  same  time  it  was  gaining  the  doctrine  of  the  trin¬ 
ity.  The  study  of  our  subject  begins,  therefore,  in  the  ante- 
Xicene  period. 

^  I  shall  drop  also  the  elaborate  citation  of  authorities  which  I  began 
in  the  former  article,  since  historical  proof  is  not  now  my  chief  point  of 
interest.  That  I  have  written  with  constant  reference  to  the  original  au¬ 
thorities  and  that  these  essays  spring  out  of  original  studies  will,  I  hope, 
be  sufficiently  evident. 
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The  fundamental  thought  of  the  church  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  that  deity  and  humanity  were  united  in  Christ. 
This  is  plain  upon  the  most  hasty  reading  of  Justin,  Igna¬ 
tius,  and  Irenaeus,  but  we  find  in  such  writers  as  they  no  trace 
of  philosophical  reflection  upon  the  theme,  no  evidence  of 
difficulty  in  connection  with  its  problems.  The  contest  with 
Gnosticism  was,  however,  calculated  to  stir  up  thought,  and 
it  did  this.  Tertullian,  particularly,  has  much  to  say  about 
the  cause  of  the  incarnation,  which  he  always  views  as  the 
divine  act  of  the  Logos  in  taking  flesh  upon  himself  Since 
Gnosticism  put  so  great  a  chasm  between  the  divine  and  hu¬ 
man,  making  the  body  in  consequence  of  its  material  nature 
essentially  evil  and  so  hostile  to  the  divine,  thq  Gnostics  were 
driven  to  the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  human  body  of  Christ. 
He  could  not  have  a  body  because  he  would  thus  have  been 
defiled  and  essentially  disqualified  for  the  office  of  Saviour. 
But  he  seemed  to  have  a  body,  and  it  must,  therefore,  be 
explained,  which  was  done  by  making  it  mere  “seeming” 
(86Kr}<Ti<i),  a  phantom  without  reality.  This  was  the  view 
called  Docetism.  Tertullian,  therefore,  and  the  other  polem¬ 
ics,  declared  in  reply  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  a  real  body. 
By  this  was  preeminently  meant  the  material  part,  the  flesh, 
not  of  course  to  the  exclusion  of  the  immaterial  soul,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  whicli  in  Christ  is  implied  by  some  of  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  these  fathers,  but  without  particular  reference  to  it. 
And  when  the  point  was  first  raised,  it  was  not  entirely  clear 
to  all  whether  Christ  had  a  human  soul  or  not.  But 

Origen  affirmed  that  he  had.  “The  Son  of  God,  then,  de¬ 
siring  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  to  appear  unto 
men  and  to  sojourn  among  them,  assumed  not  only  a  human 
body,  as  some  suppose,  but  also  a  soul  resembling  our  souls 
indeed  in  nature,  but  in  will  and  power  resembling  himself” 
This  idea,  once  fully  received,  was  never  relinquished  by  the 
church. 

The  movement  which  derives  its  name  from  Arius  was 
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both  a  theological  and  a  christological  movement.  Arius 
agreed  entirely  with  the  church  that  there  was  divinity  in 
Christ,  but,  in  order  to  make  this  divinity  consistent  with  the 
unity  of  God,  he  explained  it  as  constituted  by  the  Logos, 
who  was  a  creature,  the  first  of  all  created  things  and  the 
medium  of  all  other  creation,  who  was  “advanced”  to  divin¬ 
ity  as  a  reward  for  his  perfect  holiness.  Thus  the  unity  of 
God  was  preserved,  as  he  thought.  It  remained  still  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  unity  of  Christ.  Divinity  was  in  him  and  humanity, 
and  he  was  one.  How  could  this  be }  Arius’  answer  was 
simple.  Let  the  Logos  take  the  place  in  Christ  of  a  human 
soul,  and  you  have  no  divided  personality,  no  double  Christ, 
but  a  divine  being  capable  through  his  human  body  of  suf¬ 
fering  as  men  do.  Eudoxius  later  expressed  it,  “We  believe 
in  one  Lord,  incarnated  but  not  made  man  (crapKadepra  ovk 
evavSpw’trrjffavTa)^  for  he  did  not  receive  a  human  soul  but 
was  made ‘flesh.’”  He  adds  “  Instead  of  a  soul  you  have 
God  in  flesh.” 

Thus  Arius’  solution  of  the  problem  involved  the  abridg¬ 
ment  of  the  humanity,  and  this  was  a  denial,  as  the  church 
viewed  it,  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  case.  Accordingly 
Athanasius,  who  voiced  the  general  churchly  doctrine  of  his 
day,  maintained  the  full  humanity  of  Christ.  Thus  only  was 
the  deity  to  be  protected  from  the  charge  of  having  suffered. 
The  divine  and  human  are  perfectly  united  by  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  so  that  we  are  to  say  that  Christ  is  the  Logos  become 
man.  Through  this  union  the  sufferings  of  the  humanity  be¬ 
come  the  proper  sufferings  of  the  Logos.  Thus  the  church 
rejects  the  positions  of  Arius,  but  she  does  little  herself  to 
bring  the  matter  into  a  clearer  light. 

Apollinaris  (d.  about  390)  is  the  next  theologian  who 
attempts  a  solution  of  the  problem.  With  Arius  and  asso¬ 
ciated  thinkers,  he  rejected  the  idea  of  two  perfect  beings  in 
Christ,  God  and  man,  since  such  a  combination  would  never 
give  unity  of  person,  and  upon  this  he  laid  the  greatest  stress. 
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There  would  then  be  two  sons  of  God,  one  a  son  by  nature, 
and  the  other  by  adoption.  On  the  other  hand,  Christ  is  no 
merely  inspired  man  “having  God  in  him  as  one  being  may 
hav^e  another,”  but  the  Son  of  God  dwelt  in  him  in  a  more 
intimate  manner  than  that.  Hence  we  see  that  the  two 
thoughts  which  seemed  to  Apollinaris  essential  and  impossi¬ 
ble  to  relinquish,  were  divinity  and  unity  of  person.  Now, 
said  he,  if  you  have  the  vovi  in  the  human  part  of  Christ, 
you  have  personality,  and  hence  these  impossible  two  per¬ 
sons  in  Christ,  since  the  vov<i,  as  conceived  by  him,  was  the 
center  of  volition.  And  further,  he  said,  this  vois,  if  found 
in  Christ,  must  partake  of  our  sinfulness,  and  this  would 
make  Christ  a  sinner,  and  would  destroy  the  possibility  of 
our  salvation.  Therefore,  to  solve  the  whole  problem,  you 
have  only  to  suppose  that  the  Logos  took^in  the  human  na¬ 
ture  of  Christ,  the  place  of  the  voxk. 

This  attempted  solution  was  also  rejected  by  the  church, 
for  it  was  seen  not  to  do  justice  either  to  the  plain  words  or 
to  the  general  impression  of  the  Scriptures  and  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  true  humanity  in  a  true  Redeemer.  By  the  years 
374  and  376  two  Roman  synods  had  got  far  enough  to  af¬ 
firm  that  the  “  Son  of  God  took  the  human  body,  soul,  and 
mind  (‘sensum’  for  the  Greek  vovv)”  and  in  381  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  it  was  declared  with  special  reference  to  these  ef¬ 
forts  that  Jesus  Christ  was  both  “  incarnate”  and  “  made  man  ” 
(arapKOiOevra  .  .  .  koX  ivavdpoiirrjaavTd).  l^ut  the  church 
was  not  yet  able  herself  to  contribute  anything  of  a  positive 
nature  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  two  natures  in 
one  person. 

One  element  in  this  solution  had,  however,  received 
some  attention  from  Athanasius  and  was  to  receive  more 
from  the  two  Gregories.  This  was  the  conception  that  the 
Logos  was  the  personalizing  principle  in  the  God-man.  We 
see  it  with  Athanasius  mainly  in  the  emphasis  which  he  laid 
upon  the  activity  of  the  Logos  in  taking  humanity  upon 
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himself.  He  created  the  humanity,  and  he  assumed  it  in 
creating  it.  The  others  brought  the  thought  out  more  clear¬ 
ly,  but  it  would  be  of  little  benefit  to  follow  their  forms  of 
expression  more  closely.  It  is  of  greater  importance  that  we 
attempt  to  understand  the  conception  itself,  and  examine  its 
promise  for  our  own  purposes. 

If  there  were  lying  upon  a  table,  scattered  about  in  care¬ 
less  confusion,  all  the  various  elements  of  a  watch,  the  wheels, 
screws,  springs,  hands,  dial,  case,  etc.,  no  one  could  rightly 
denominate  this  scattered  and  motionless  accumulation  of 
elements  a  watch.  Let  some  skillful  watchmaker  now  gath¬ 
er  them  together,  and  put  part  to  part  till  they  are  all  in  their 
place,  and  the  works  are  gathered  into  their  case;  while  there 
is  still  no  motion,  there  is  yet  no  perfect  and  useful  watch. 
There  must  be  motion  to  be  a  watch.  Not  till  the  hands 
are  moving  and  time  is  indicated  does  this  collection  of  brass 
and  steel  and  jewels  deserve  the  name  of  watch.  But,  the  in¬ 
strument  having  been  wound  up,  let  the  impact,  that  touch, 
be  given  it  which  causes  it  to  spring  into  activity  and  to  be¬ 
gin  to  move,  and  you  have  at  last  the  watch. 

In  the  light  of  this  imperfect  illustration  we  may,  possi¬ 
bly,  approach  to  a  closer  view  of  the  incarnation.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  if  we  may  so  speak,  as  they 
lay  inchoate,  in  fact  or  in  idea,  ere  the  creating  Logos  as¬ 
sumed  them  as  his  own,  were  not  a  personality.  If  there 
were  there  body  and  soul,  it  was  only  a  potential  humanity 
till  the  Logos,  in  assuming  it,  gave  it  that  touch  which  at 
the  same  time  made  it  a  humanity  and  made  it  his  human¬ 
ity.  It  came  into  being  as  a  humanity  in  the  moment  of  the 
incarnation,  and  when  it  gained  the  conception  of  its  person¬ 
ality,  that  personality  was  the  personality  of  him  in  whom 
centered  all  its  experiences,  its  thoughts,  feelings,  purposes, 
and  sensations,  as  his  experiences.  It  had  no  personal  ex¬ 
perience  apart  from  its  union  with  that  divine  personality 
which  was  the  personality  of  God  in  the  Logos. 
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These  fathers  saw  in  this  idea  the  meaning  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  exact  phrase  which  the  apostle  John  em¬ 
ploys,  “The  Word  became  flesh.”  That  is,  he  so  took  flesh, 
or  humanity,  upon  himself  that  all  which  it  has  and  experi¬ 
ences  is  his  possession  and  experience.  Does  it  suffer.^  That 
suffering  is  not  the  suffering  of  a  humanity,  which  leaves  him 
impassive,  but  it  is  his  suffering,  for  it  only  becomes  the  con¬ 
scious  suffering  of  the  humanity  in  that  it  becomes  his  con¬ 
scious  suffering,  for  all  the  consciousness  of  the  humanity  is 
his  consciousness.  Thus  it  may  be  said  of  the  man  Jesus 
Christ,  This  man  is  God.  There  is  no  humanity  there  but 
such  as  is  the  humanity  of  the  Logos,  of  God. 

The  Alexandrian  school,  under  the  lead  of  Cyril,  devel¬ 
oped  this  idea  and  carried  it  out  to  its  consequences.  The 
union  of  the  two  natures  is  an  essential,  but  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  a  mysterious  thing,  beyond  the  conception  or  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  man.  That  which  is  assumed  becomes  one  with 
the  Logos.  Logically,  there  is  still  a  distinction;  God  does 
not  cease  to  be  God,  nor  humanity  to  be  humanity;  but  in 
reality,  there  are  no  longer  two  natures  but  one  nature.  One 
person,  one  being,  one  nature, — “one  incarnated  nature  of 
the  Logos.”  The  Logos  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  assuming 
flesh,  as  being  born  a  man,  born  flesh.  Hence  God  was  born 
of  the  Virgin,  and  Mary  is  rightly  to  be  called  the  mother  of 
God. 

Now,  here  are  extreme  expressions  which  are  likely  to 
be  misunderstood.  It  will  serve  to  clarify  our  own  thoughts 
as  it  did  to  clarify  those  of  the  church,  if  we  follow  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  this  schoo’  of  thought  and  its  rival,  the 
school  of  Antioch. 

The  christology  of  the  school  of  Antioch  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  two  fundamental  ideas.  The  first  was  that  the 
highest  moral  perfection  is  only  to  be  gained  by  free  personal 
development,  and  the  second  was  its  logical  consequence, 
that  the  great  work  of  the  Redeemer  was  to  present  to  man 
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in  his  own  person  an  example  to  be  imitated  in  attaining 
such  perfection.  The  emphasis  in  Antiochian  thought  was 
therefore  laid  upon  the  life  of  Christ  and  upon  his  humanity, 
by  which  he  is  like  us,  and  by  which  he  affords  us  an  ex¬ 
ample,  and  the  relation  between  the  divinity  and  humanity 
was  conceived  under  the  analogy  of  the  indwelling  of  God  in 
all  holy  persons.  The  incarnation  is  only  a  peculiar  indwell¬ 
ing  of  God  in  humanity,  so  filling  it  that  it  partakes  of  the 
honor  and  perfection  of  deity. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  no  necessary  schism  between 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  But  the  fully  developed  Antioch¬ 
ian  thought  begins  to  show  an  irreconcilable  divergence. 
The  incarnation,  they  taught,  began  in  the  womb  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin.  It  is  conditioned,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  on  the  other  by  the  free  will  of  the  human  nature.  It 
grows  more  and  more  complete  as  time  goes  on,  till  at  the 
resurrection  all  possibility  of  sin  in  the  Redeemer  is  forever 
overcome,  and  the  incarnation  is  perfect.  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  refused  to  accept  the  Alexandrian  phrase  that  the 
Logos  became  “  flesh.”  This  was  to  talk  nonsense.  The 
words  of  Scripture  are  to  be  taken  in  a  loose  sense.  The 
incarnation  is  a  “conjunction”  of  the  two  natures.  The  two 
natures  are  in  all  respects  complete,  and  form  two  independ¬ 
ent  subjects.  Consequently  it  was  not  the  Son  of  God  (the 
Logos)  which  was  born  of  Mary,  but  only  a  man  in  whom 
God  was;  and  hence  she  is  not  the  “  mother  of  God,”  but  the 
mother  of  Christ.  This  term  became  the  watchword  of  the 
school.  * 

Into  the  wordy  dispute  between  Nestorius  and  Cyril  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter.  Nestorius  was  simply  a 
faithful  Antiochian,  and  Cyril  was  led  by  the  natural  ten¬ 
dency  of  controversy  to  emphasize  excessively  a  tendency, 
already  evident  in  the  Gregories,  to  deify  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  by  teaching  the  mutual  “communication  of  prop¬ 
erties”  between  the  two  natures.  But  out  of  it  all  came 
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the  clear  and  important  result  that  unity  of  person  in  Christ 
is  an  indispensable  element  of  the  faith  and  that  the  person¬ 
alizing  element  in  Christ  is  the  Logos, — a  result  which  has 
entered  into  the  substance  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  has  been 
embodied,  for  example,  in  the  Westminster  Confession  in  the 
terms:  “Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  became  man  by  taking  to 
himself  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul  [not  a  human  per» 
sonality],  being  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  born  of  her,  yet  with¬ 
out  sin.” 

But  what  in  fact  is  the  value  of  this  idea.^  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  christology,  as  already  stated,  is  to  bring  the  three 
elements,  perfect  deity,  perfect  humanity,  and  unity  of  per¬ 
son  into  harmony.  If  there  is  to  be  unity  of  person,  there 
can  be  but  one  center  of  consciousness,  or  in  other  words, 
one  consciousness,  for  unity  of  person  is  unity  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  But  what  consciousness  shall  that  be  Evidently  the 
consciousness  of  the  being  who  speaks  in  the  historical  Christ 
in  the  first  person,  the  Ego  of  the  Christ,  and  that  is  he  who 
was  with  the  Father  “  before  the  world  was,”  who  “came 
down”  from  Heaven,  who  “humbled  himself,”  who  “be¬ 
came”  flesh.  It  is  the  Ego  of  the  active  Logos.  We  affirm 
therefore,  both  as  a  result  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
also  as  a  necessity  of  thought,  if  the  idea  of  a  single  person¬ 
ality  in  Christ  is  to  be  maintained,  that  to  the  Logos  were 
referred,  as  the  center  of  his  consciousness,  all  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  God-man,  that  the  Logos  was  thus  the  person¬ 
alizing  principle. 

It  may  be  said,  by  way  of  making  the  thought  more  in¬ 
telligible,  and  at  the  same  time  of  affording  some  additional 
proof  of  it  from  analogy,  that  our  own  dual  nature  gives  us 
an  example  of  personality  resident  strictly  in  one  element  of 
our  being  alone.  Though  the  pain  which  I  feel  in  my  hand 
is  the  pain  of  my  body,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  physical 
modification,  yet  it  is  my  pain,  the  pain  of  my  soul,  because 
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it  is  known  by  that  soul  and  first  becomes  mine  by  such 
knowledge.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  feeling  and  reaction 
upon  a  pain-giving  stimulus,  without  consciousness,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  example  of  the  sensitive  plants.  Hut  an  ac- 
tiv^e  spiritual  personality  is  needed  that  there  may  be  con¬ 
sciousness.  Just  so,  if  the  human  soul  of  Christ  was  so  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Logos  that  no  feeling  it  might  have,  could 
exist  without  becoming  immediately  the  feeling  of  the  Logos 
from  whom  went  forth  the  vitalizing  principle  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  as  our  will  goes  forth  from  our  souls  and  not  our  bod¬ 
ies,  there  would  be  no  separate  consciousness,  and  so  no  sep- 
arate  personality,  in  such  a  soul.  The  question  whether  there 
was  a  single  or  a  divided  consciousness  in  Christ,  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  church  rightly  conceived  its  problem  in  the 
department  of  christology.  This  question  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  defer  for  the  present,  since  it  will  be  necessary  to 
consider  it  fully  when  the  more  exclusively  dogmatic  part  of 
the  present  discussion  is  reached. 

VI. 

THE  RESULT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  CHALCEDON. 

The  remaining  discussions  prior  to  Chalcedon  resulted 
merely  in  more  exactly  defining  the  elements  of  the  christo- 
logical  problem.  There  was  soon  manifest  a  tendency  to 
antithetic  statement,  whereby  the  humanity  and  divinity 
were  set  off  over  against  each  other  and  compared  as  to  the 
things  in  which  they  agreed  or  differed.  This  tendency  was 
very  marked  in  Augustine’s  Enchiridion.  His  forms  of  state¬ 
ment  modified  those  of  Leo  of  Rome  in  his  famous  letter  to 
Flavian,  which  in  its  turn  became  the  great  influential  factor 
in  the  formation  of  the  creed  of  Chalcedon. 

Thus  the  council  did  little  at  bringing  the  problem  to  a 
solution.  It  affirms  in  strong  and  well  balanced  terms  the 
unity  of  person,  and  the  perfect  humanity  and  perfect  divin- 
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ity  of  our  Lord.  The  antithetic  statements  of  Augustine 
and  Leo  are  imitated  in  such  phrases  as  “  consubstantial 
with  the  Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  consubstan¬ 
tial  with  us  according  to  the  Manhood,”  “begotten  before 
all  ages  of  the  Father  according  to  the  Godhead,  and  in 
these  latter  days,  for  us  and  for  our  salvation,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God,  according  to  the  Man¬ 
hood,”  etc.  l^oth  Leo  and  the  council,  by  this  antithetic 
balancing  betw'een  the  two  natures,  tend  somewhat  to  hold 
the  two  apart,  and  lean,  in  spite  of  their  statement  that 
Christ  “  is  not  parted  or  divided  into  two  persons,”  some¬ 
what  towards  the  Antiochian  school  of  thought.  We  could 
not,  of  course,  expect  in  a  brief  creed  of  this  sort  any  reas¬ 
oned  and  elaborate  theory  of  the  doctrine,  and  none  is  given. 
But  not  even  the  great  facts  which  are  to  be  maintained  and 
which  point  towards  a  theory,  are  given.  In  a  word,  the 
creed  is  something  to  be  believed,  not  something  to  assist 
belief  or  representing  a  stadium  where  the  problems  of  the 
theme  may  be  said  to  have  been  solved.  It  is  a  waymark  of 
progress,  not  a  goal. 


VII. 

LUTHER’S  CHRISTOLOGY. 

The  christology  of  Luther  is  the  next  attempt  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  theme  which  we  need  to  consider.  The 
Middle  Ages  devoted  much  attention  to  the  theme,  but  they 
did  not  forward  it;  and  they  do  not  have  that  immediate  con¬ 
nection  with  the  thought  of  our  day  which  would  justify  the 
study  of  their  speculations  as  such  in  this  place.  We  omit, 
therefore,  all  notice  of  John  of  Damascus,  the  great  dogma- 
tician  of  the  Greek  church,  who  did  so  much  to  give  it  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  comprehensive  system  of  thought,  as  well  as  the 
whole  line  of  Roman  theologians  previous  to  Luther. 

Luther’s  efforts  for  the  advance  of  christology  arose  out 
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of  his  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  important  idea 
underlying  the  Roman  system  was  that  the  means  of  grace 
and  the  distribution  of  grace  to  the  individual  soul  were  in¬ 
separably  connected.  Hence  the  mediation  of  the  priest  in 
the  confessional  and  at  the  altar  were  essential  to  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sins  and  to  the  reception  of  the  penitent  to  the 
favor  of  God.  Luther  retained  this  idea  in  its  most  import¬ 
ant  elements — Dens  interna  non  dat  nisi  per  externa'^ 
Thus  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  communicated  through  the 
sacrament,  and  whenever  the  sacrament  is  received,  grace  is 
received. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  not  altogether  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  the  modern,  American  mind,  that,  though  Luther  got 
far  enough  along  to  reject  the  Roman  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation, — the  doctrine  that  the  substance  of  the  bread  and 
wine  are  transformed  in  the  sacrament  into  the  substance  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord, — he  retained  the  idea  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  communicated  by  the  elements  which  represented  them. 
Why  should  he,  who  emphasized  the  necessity  of  faith,  and 
faith  as  the  organ  of  spiritual  union  with  God,  have  insisted 
upon  this  point. ^  It  is  not  common  to  find  any  explanation 
of  this  point  in  Lutherans,  and,  indeed,  they  seem  often  as 
unable  to  understand  what  the  difficulty  of  members  of  other 
communions  in  comprehending  Luther’s  meaning  is,  as  the 
latter  are  to  understand  Luther.  One  must,  therefore,  offer 
any  explanation  which  he  may  have  arrived  at  with  diffidence, 
but  upon  the  whole,  a  careful  and  extensive  reading  of  Luther 
has  led  the  present  writer  to  the  conviction  that  Luther’s 
mind  followed  something  like  the  following  line  of  thought: — 

Spiritual  gifts  are  the  operation  of  Christ  upon  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  heart.  Where  Christ  operates,  there  he  is;  and  where 
he  is,  he  is  entire.  Christ,  then,  the  whole  Christ,  body  as 
well  as  soul  and  divinity,  is  in  the  Christian’s  heart  as  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  gifts  of  grace.  Particularly,  then,  when  the  sym- 
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bols  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  received  by  the  Christian,  and 
when  grace  is  conferred,  the  veritable  body  of  Christ,  though 
in  an  inexplicable  manner,  is  present  in  the  heart  of  the  be¬ 
liever.  It  can  be  thus  present  here  in  Wittenberg,  or  yonder 
in  Jerusalem,  because  it  is  everywhere,  and  it  is  omnipresent 
because,  by  virtue  of  the  communication  to  it  in  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  divine  properties,  it  possesses  the  divine  omnipres¬ 
ence. 

Thus  the  necessity  of  the  omnipresence  of  the  body  of 
Christ  that  Luther’s  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  might  be 
possible,  led  him  immediately  into  the  consideration  of  chris- 
tological  problems. 

Luther  thus  solved  his  problem  in  respect  to  the  Lord’s 
Supper  by  taking  up  an  ancient  idea  which  was  current  at 
an  early  time  in  the  Greek  church,  and  finally  became  fixed 
in  its  theology  under  the  influence  of  John  of  Damascus.  It 
was  employed  by  him  for  quite  a  different  purpose,  for  the 
Greeks  had  sought  to  explain  thereby  the  unity  of  person  in 
Christ.  That  unity  was  more  easily  conceivable,  they 
thought,  if  the  natures  to  be  united  themselves  became  the 
same.  Cyril  finally  expressed  this  in  the  phrase  quoted 
above, — “  one  incarnated  nature  of  the  Logos.”  Thus  Lu¬ 
ther  started  at  a  different  point  from  the  Greeks,  but  the  inev¬ 
itable  gravitation  of  thought  brought  him  after  a  time  to  the 
same  problem  and  the  same  solution  as  they.  He  might 
have  never  given  the  subject  this  further  consideration,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Colloquy  at  Marburg,  for  Luther  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  practical  and  not  a  speculative  theologian.  But  certain 
turns  of  thought  there  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the 
larger  problem.  His  solution  of  it  is  believed  by  the  stand¬ 
ard  Lutheran  theologians  to  have  substantially  furthered  the 
topic. 

We  shall  not  understand  Luther  unless  we  bear  in  mind 
from  the  beginning  his  starting  point.  This  was  not  the  in¬ 
carnation,  or  the  historic  Christ  as  he  appeared  upon  earth. 
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The  contest  brought  to  a  conclusion  at  Marburg  began  by 
discussing  the  Lord’s  Supper,  that  is,  by  considering  what 
was  true  of  the  body  of  the  exalted  and  glorified  Christ. 
Hence  the  glorified  Christ  was  the  point  from  which  the  dog¬ 
matic  development  proceeded,  and  the  omnipresence  of  Christ 
was  the  particular  attribute  which  was  ascribed  to  Christ,  and 
which  the  theory  was  elaborated  to  provide  for.  Hence  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  in  Luther’s  hands  it  would 
account  for  the  concrete  facts  of  the  historic  life  of  Christ. 

The  more  definite  christological  problem  was  thus  appre¬ 
hended  by  Luther.  If  there  be  a  single  subject  in  Christ, 
then  all  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  whether  they  come 
from  the  human  or  the  divine  side,  will  be  felt  as  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  this  one  subject.  The  one  person,  the  God-man, 
must  say,  when  the  humanity  suffers,  “This  is  my  suffering”; 
when  he  exerts  his  power  to  still  the  waves,  “  This  is  my  pow¬ 
er”;  when  he  prophecies  the  future,  “This  is  my  knowledge”; 
and  when  he  is  ignorant  of  the  “day  and  hour,”  “This  is  my 
ignorance.”  This  one  center  of  consciousness  is  the  Logos. 
How,  now,  can  the  sufferings  of  the  human  nature  become 
the  sufferings  of  the  Logos,  who  is  the  unchangeable  God.^ 
And  how  can  the  body  of  Christ  be  everywhere  present  while 
it  is  yet  a  true  human  body.^ 

In  beginning  his  answer  to  these  difficult  questions. 
Luther  states,  first,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  reality  of 
the  union  of  the  two  natures.  He  says:  “‘The  Word  be¬ 
came  flesh’  is  as  much  as  to  say:  The  Son  of  God  has  be¬ 
come  a  human  son;  the  Father’s  eternal  Son  has  become  a 
temporal  son;  he  who  was  without  a  beginning  has  begun  to 
be.”  “The  infinite  God  has  become  a  finite  and  compre¬ 
hensible  man.”  Divinity  and  humanity  are  in  Christ  “one 
thing,  one  being,  so  that  one  can  rightly  say,  ‘This  man  is 
God,  God  is  this  man.’  ”  “  He  who  murders  Christ  has  mur¬ 
dered  the  Son  of  God,  God,  the  Lord  of  Glory  himself.” 
Extreme  statements  these  are  and  not  to  be  justified  except 
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as  they  are  the  struggles  of  language  to  express  in  vivid  man¬ 
ner  a  thought  which  Luther  proceeds  to  make  more  clear 
elsewhere. 

The  solution  he  has  to  offer  of  the  difficulties  inv'olv’ed 
in  these  contradictions  is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  couiuiunicatio  idiouiatuui.  This  is  defined  b)'  him  in  the 
following  terms:  “The  divine  nature  communicates  its  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  human,  and  in  turn  the  human  also  its  property 
to  the  divine.”  His  meaning  seems  to  be  this.  Here  are 
two  different  things  to  be  united  in  one  consciousness,  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  united  in  all  their  work.  Their  qual¬ 
ities  are  contradictory,  omniscience  and  ignorance,  omni¬ 
presence  and  local  limitation,  etc.  If  they  retain  their  dis- 
tinctiv^e  properties  in  all  this  irreconcilable  antithesis,  they 
cannot  be  united.  But  if  each  receives  the  qualities  of  the 
other,  while  it  still  retains  its  own,  there  will  be  a  perfect 
similarity  between  them.  Then  they  can  be  united  without 
clash  or  difference.  Then,  whatever  the  one  nature  does  in 
its  own  original  property,  the  other  does  of  its  acquired 
property,  and  the  two  work  together  in  perfect  harmony,  so 
that  to  the  perception  of  consciousness  it  is  only  the  one 
working  of  the  one  subject.  Hence,  whatever  the  God-man 
does,  he  does  in  the  unity  of  a  single  consciousness,  and 
hence  he  has  a  single  I'2go,  and  there  is  a  perfect  union  of 
the  two  natures.  The  one  person  works  all  things  through 
both  natures. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  seek  to  make  this  thought 
clearer  by  means  of  an  illustration  which  I  have  often  used 
with  my  classes  in  the  history  of  doctrine,  I  will  illustrate 
thus.  Here  are  two  drops  which  it  is  desired  to  unite  in  one. 
But  they  are  possessed  of  irreconcilable  qualities,  for  one  is 
water  and  the  other  oil.  They  cannot  be  united.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  could  mutually  impart  their  peculiar  properties,  so 
that  the  drop  of  water  should  take  upon  it  the  properties  of 
oil,  and  thus  become  oil-water,  and  the  oil  take  upon  it  the 
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properties  of  water  and  become  water-oil,  then  the  two, 
being  perfectly  similar  in  nature  could  unite  without  difficulty. 
Placed  at  any  point  in  such  a  drop,  a  conscious  soul  would 
have  the  same  sensations  as  at  any  other,  and  thus  would 
not  experience  division  of  consciousness  between  the  con¬ 
tradictory  properties  of  the  originally  differing  substances. 

Vigorous  as  this  effort  at  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  is, 
we  must,  I  think,  vote  it  a  failure,  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1.  It  seems  to  be  mere  speculation  without  foundation 
in  fact.  The  theory  is  developed  to  explain  the  possibility 
of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  If 
the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  fact,  then  it  needs 
e.xplanation,  and  so  far  as  this  theory  is  calculated  to  ex¬ 
plain  it,  it  is  to  be  regarded  with  favor.  Hut  is  it  a  fact.^  I 
think,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  that  it  is  not. 

2.  At  best  the  difficulty  is  transferred,  not  met.  If  it 
be  impossible  to  unite  two  differing  natures  in  one  person, 
how  is  it  possible  to  unite  two  contradictory  properties  in  one 
nature?  How  can  the  human  nature  possess  both  ignorance 
and  omniscience  with  any  greater  ease  than  the  unity  of  per¬ 
son  can  possess  them  when  lodged  in  different  natures.^ 

3.  The  ground  upon  which  Luther  supported  the 
ubiquity  of  Christ  was  fallacious.  If  the  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  in  the  believer  is  necessary  to  his  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  confusion  is  introduced  into  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 
It  is  the  office  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  sanctify.  Inas¬ 
much  as  each  hypostasis  takes  part  in  the  work  of  each  of 
the  others,  Christ  is  in  the  heart  of  the  believer  in  the  work 
of  sanctification,  but  he  is  this  according  to  his  hypostatic 
union  with  the  divine  spirit,  that  is,  in  his  divine  nature.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  humanity  is  united,  not  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  with  the  Logos,  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  the 
presence  of  the  humanity  in  this  work.  Indeed,  it  seems  to 
be  excluded  by  it. 

4.  The  theory  when  applied,  as  Luther  applied  it,  to  the 
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God-man  from  the  very  moment  of  the  incarnation,  destroys 
the  true  humanity  of  Christ.  This  was  Zwingli’s  argument, 
and  it  seems  to  be  philosophically  sound,  h'or  instance,  take 
temptation.  If  the  human  nature  of  Christ  possesses  om¬ 
nipotence,  how  can  it  be  tempted  through  human  weakness, 
or  defect,  such  as  hunger,  which  as  weakness  or  defect  is  ex¬ 
cluded  by  its  possession  of  omnipotence  If  it  possesses 
omnipotence  only  as  an  acquired  property,  how  can  it  be 
tempted  in  its  original  property  of  limitation,  while  it  yet 
really  possesses  omnipotence  ?  So  of  the  suffering.  What, 
now,  does  the  doctrine  lead  us  to,  except  to  an  apparent 
temptation,  without  reality,  or  to  what  is  substantially  the 
ancient  and  exploded  system  of  Docetism  t 

5.  Philosophically,  it  is  impossible  that  the  limited 
human  body  should  receive  the  property  of  omnipresence. 
Take  whatever  theory  of  space  you  may,  making  it  objec- 
tiv’^ely  valid  or  invalid,  refine  the  matter  to  its  greatest  sub¬ 
tlety,  and  yet  the  body  of  a  man  is  the  exercise  of  the  forces 
of  God  in  a  certain  way,  and  God,  while  exercising  those 
forces  in  that  particular  way,  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  exer¬ 
cise  them  in  a  contrary  way.  That  is,  a  thing  cannot  both 
be  and  not  be,  both  be  limited  and  not  be  limited.  The  an¬ 
swer  which  Luther  makes,  that  this  is  a  mystery,  is  not  a 
valid  answer.  A  flat  contradiction  is  not  a  mystery,  it  is  an 
impossibility. 

These  objections  are,  possibly,  somewhat  modern  in 
their  tone.  But  Luther  himself  had  difficulties,  though  other 
ones,  with  his  theory.  Since  he  had  made  the  coinmunicatio 
idiomatiim  to  take  place  immediately  upon  the  incarnation 
instead  of  at  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  he  had  to  explain  the 
limitations  of  space  under  which  the  historical  Christ  was 
placed  when  upon  earth.  He  could  not  give  up  the  comninn- 
icatio  idiomatinn  for  this  period,  since  that  would  overthrow 
his  explanation  of  the  unity  of  Christ’s  person.  He  there¬ 
fore  resorted  to  a  twofold  mode  of  existence  which  he  as- 
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cribed  to  Christ.  As  partaking  of  the  property  of  divinity, 
the  humanity  of  Christ  partook  of  omnipresence.  Ikit  tliis 
omnipresence  was  not  an  omnipresence  everywhere  in  space 
— it  was  an  illocal  mode  of  existence,  that  is  a  mode  of 
existence  having  no  relation  to  space.  But,  so  far  as  the 
humanity  was  concerned  in  and  for  itself,  it  had  a  relation  to 
space,  and  in  this  relation  was  circumscribed  and  limited,  like 
all  other  bodies.  The  difficulty  here  Luther  did  not  care  to 
explain. 

VUI. 

CALVINISTIC  CHRISTOLOGY. 

On  this  topic  there  is  little  to  say.  Calvinists  generally 
rejected  Luther’s  speculations  in  toto,  and  fell  back  upon 
the  results  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  as  expressing  their 
minds.  There  was  alw.ays  a  tendency  in  Calvinistic  theology 
of  all  the  schools  to  a  Nestorianizing  form  of  statement,  and 
the  humanity  and  divinity  were  sometimes  placed  so  far 
apart,  in  dividing  up  what  Christ  did  between  them,  that  all 
real  unity  of  person  was  lost  sight  of.  In  general,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Calvinistic  schools  have  done  anything  of  note 
for  this  doctrine.  It  has  been  handed  down  with  all  its  dif¬ 
ficulties  to  the  present  day.  We  shall  try  to  see,  in  our  next 
article,  whether  anything  can  now  be  said  to  further  its  de¬ 
velopment. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

INJUNCTIONS  AND  STRIKES. 

BY  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  UPSON. 

Within  the  past  few  years  injunctions  have  been  so 
often  used  to  prevent  the  unlawful  acts  which  frequently  ac¬ 
company  strikes,  that  many  persons  suppose  such  means  to 
be  the  result  of  new  rules  of  law  adopted  by  the  courts, 
rather  than  the  application  of  long-established  principles; 
and  that  the  Judges  have  usurped  the  power  of  legislating, 
instead  of  only  interpreting  and  enforcing  laws  already  made. 
On  this  account  there  has  been  much  clamor,  and  prejudice 
against  the  courts,  for  this  resort  to  what  has  been  called 
judge-made  law  in  favor  of  corporations.  Public  attention 
has  been  especially  directed  to  this  subject  by  the  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  importance  of  recent  strikes.  A  brief  statement 
will  show  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  charge  referred  to, 
and  that  the  use  of  injunctions  in  such  cases  is  not  only  not 
new,  but  is  in  accordance  with  the  plainest  principles  of  right 
and  justice. 

An  injunction  is  a  judicial  process,  or  order,  requiring 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  to  do,  or  refrain  from  do¬ 
ing,  some  particular  thing. 

This  general  definition  will  answer  the  purposes  of  this 
article,  without  referring  to  the  different  kinds  of  injunctions. 
Under  the  name  of  interdicts  injunctions  were,  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  known  to  the  Roman  law,  from 
which  they  were  borrowed  by  the  Pmglish  law,  and  from 
that  by  our  own;  and  they  have  been  used  in  this  country 
ever  since  our  courts  of  justice  have  been  established. 

Persons  are  generally  obliged  to  enforce  their  rights  by 
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actions  to  recover  damages,  or  by  other  legal  remedies,  but 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  those  do  not  afford  complete, 
or  full,  protection,  and  then  the  party  is  entitled  to  an  in¬ 
junction  or  other  equitable  remedy,  and  it  certainly  seems 
much  better  to  prevent  a  wrong  than  to  allow  its  commis¬ 
sion,  and  then  try  to  punish  the  wrongdoer,  and  compensate 
the  injured  person. 

The  general  principle,  as  stated  by  the  best  authorities, 
is  that  wherever  a  right  exists,  or  is  created  by  contract,  by 
the  ownership  of  property  or  otherwise,  cognizable  by  law, 
a  violation  of  that  right  may  be  prohibited  by  injunction  if 
the  ordinary  legal  remedies  are  not  complete  and  adequate. 

Injunctions  are  used  to  prevent  the  sale  of  promissory 
notes  obtained  by  fraud — to  prevent  the  collection  of  illegal 
taxes — to  restrain  cities  and  villages  from  making  contracts 
in  violation  of  law — to  prevent  the  unlawful  use  of  streets,  or 
of  private  property,  by  railroad  companies — to  prevent  in¬ 
fringement  of  patents  and  the  commission  of  frauds.  Many 
other  examples  might  be  given,  but  these  are  enough  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  general  principle. 

Injunctions  may  be  granted  either  to  prevent  the  gaining 
of  a  lawful  object  by  unlawful  means,  or  the  gaining  of  an 
unlawful  object  by  any  means,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful, 
and  it  is  for  such  purposes  that  they  are  properly'  granted  in 
connection  with  strikes. 

A  strike  is  a  general  quitting  of  work  as  a  coercive 
measure,  as  when  higher  wages,  or  shorter  hours,  are  de¬ 
manded,  or  a  reduction  of  wages  is  resisted,  and  strikes  have 
been  resorted  to  for  those,  and  other  purposes,  for  more 
than  two  thousand  y'ears  past.  Livy  describes  one  which 
took  place  at  Rome  three  hundred  and  ten  v'ears  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century*,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  a  Roman  ordinance  provided 
that  “No  one  shall  hinder  another  from  continuing  a  work 
that  has  been  begun  by  another,  as  we  are  advised  certain 
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artisans  and  contractors  have  dared  to  do,  not  being  willing 
themselves  to  finish  what  they  have  commenced  nor  to  let 
others  finish  it,  and  so  have  caused  serious  loss  to  those  who 
had  employed  them.” 

Preventing  others  from  working,  either  by  actual  vio¬ 
lence,  or  by  threats  and  intimidation,  has  so  often  occurred 
in  connection  with  strikes,  that  many  regard  it  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  them,  and  in  a  recent  case  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  his  decision  said: 
‘‘A  strike  is  essentially  a  conspiracy  to  extort  by  violence; 
the  means  employed  to  effect  the  end  being  not  only  the 
cessation  of  labor  by  the  conspirators,  but  by  the  necessary 
prevention  of  labor  by  those  who  are  willing  to  assume  their 
places.” 

This  is  not,  however,  a  true  statement,  for  in  very  many 
cases  the  object  of  a  strike  is  good,  and  the  means  used  to 
effect  it  are  lawful  and  right.  The  question  then  arises. 
When  may  a  court  of  equity  properly  interfere,  by  injunction, 
with  the  carrying  on  of  a  strike.^  and  the  answer  is.  When¬ 
ever  the  object  of  the  strike  is  unlawful,  or  the  means  used 
to  make  it  successful  are  unlawful,  and  the  ordinary  legal 
remedies  do  not  furnish  full,  complete  and  adequate  relief. 
In  giving  relief  in  such  cases  the  courts  are  governed  by  the 
same  principles  which  they  apply  to  all  similar  violations  of 
law,  and  by  no  others. 

When  a  large  number  of  men  combine  to  carry  out  their 
plans  by  threats,  force,  and  the  destruction  of  property,  it  is 
evident  that  actions  which  are  brought  in  ordinary  cases  to 
recover  damages  would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  If  men  have 
the  right  to  labor  for  whom  they  please,  and  for  such  wages 
as  they  choose  to  accept,  and  if  they  have  the  right  to  man¬ 
age  their  own  business  in  their  own  way,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  interfere  witli  the  rights  of  others,  those  rights  must  be 
maintained  by  any  government  which  professes  to  be  a  gov¬ 
ernment  by  the  people.  A  single  case,  that  of  Arthur  vs. 
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Oakes,  will  illustrate  the  power  of  courts  of  equity  in 
that  respect,  and  the  limits  of  that  power.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  was  in  the  possession  of  receivers  appointed 
by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and  an  injunction  was 
granted,  by  that  court,  by  which  the  employes  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers,  and  all  persons,  associations  and  combinations,  were, 
among  other  things,  enjoined  “from  disabling,  or  rendering 
in  any  wise  unfit  for  convenient  and  immediate  use,  any 
engine,  cars  or  other  property  of  the  receivers,”  “  from  inter¬ 
fering  in  any  manner  by  force,  threats  or  otherwise  with  men 
who  desire  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the  receivers,  or  with 
men  employed  by  them  to  take  the  place  of  those  who  quit,” 
and  “from  interfering  with  or  obstructing  in  any  wise  the 
operation  of  the  railroad,  or  any  portion  thereof,  or  the  run¬ 
ning  of  engines  or  trains  thereon  as  usual.” 

To  this  extent  the  injunction  was  sustained  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  before  stated. 

The  Circuit  Court  had,  however,  also  enjoined  the  em¬ 
ployes  “  from  so  quitting  the  service  of  the  said  receivers, 
with  or  without  notice,  as  to  cripple  the  property,  or  pre¬ 
vent  or  hinder  the  operation  of  said  railroad.” 

This  part  of  the  injunction  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
refused  to  sustain,  on  the  grounds  that  a  court  of  equity 
will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  compel  one  man  to  work 
for  another — that  to  do  so  would  be  an  invasion  of  one’s 
natural  liberty,  and  would  place  a  man  in  a  condition  of  in¬ 
voluntary  servitude  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

In  some  instances  courts  may  have  granted  injunctions 
without  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  individuals,  or  of  labor 
organizations,  but  not  in  many;  and  so  long  as  they  admin¬ 
ister  justice  impartially,  without  fear  or  favor,  no  one  has 
reason  to  complain,  least  of  all  those  who  have  neither  wealth 
nor  great  influence,  and  most  need  the  protection  of  the  law. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

MEMORIAL  NOTES. 

JOHN  ALBERT  BROADUS. 

Born  in  a  region  prolific  of  great  men,  and  of  a  family  noted  f(  r 
piety  and  talent,  reared  under  the  best  conditions  for  healthy  develop¬ 
ment,  in  a  Christian  home,  in  the  country,  where  he  w’as  free  alike  from 
the  dangers  of  wealth  and  of  poverty,  with  the  best  opportunities  for  cul¬ 
ture  of  mind  and  heart,  and  without  the  temptations  Uh)  often  called  “  ad¬ 
vantages,”  J«)hn  Albert  Broadus  grew  to  a  noble  and  consecrated  man¬ 
hood.  Within  a  small  radius  of  the  place  in  Culpepper  county,  Va., 
where  he  was  born,  Jan.  27,  1827,  three  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
first  saw  the  light, — Jefferson,  Madison,  and  .Monroe, — besides  many  oth¬ 
ers  famous  in  cabinet,  in  field,  in  literature,  and  in  professional  life.  The 
father  of  Dr.  Broadus  was  Major  Edmund  Broadus,  a  school  teacher  and 
a  farmer  at  first,  and  afterward  a  politician.  He'Sicciuired  great  influence 
over  his  community  and  they  called  him  time  and  again  to  represent 
them  in  the  legislature.  His  candidacy  was  always  etpiivalent  to  an  elec¬ 
tion,  though  he  did  not  lack  for  able  opponents.  His  .speeches  were 
calm,  clear,  and  Cfmvincing.  The  people  never  failed  to  see  what  he 
meant.  The  young  son  accompanied  his  father  in  his  canvassing  tours, 
and  thus  learned  his  first  lessons  in  public  speaking. 

Completing  the  courses  of  study  in  the  schools  of  that  region,  the 
young  man  entered  the  University  (T  Virginia,  where  va  1850  he  gradu¬ 
ated  with  distinction  as  Master  of  Arts.  This  degree  he  ever  prized  more 
highly  than  the  honorary  degrees  that  came  to  him  afterward.  He  was  at 
once  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  I.atin  and  Creek,  at  the  same  time 
becoming  pastor  of  the  Charlottesville  Baptist  Church.  This  double 
work  he  continued  for  two  years,  when  he  gave  up  teaching  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  the  pastorate.  In  1855  he  became  Chaplain  of  the 
University,  and  at  the  end  of  his  tw(»  years’  term,  he  served  the  church 
for  two  years  more.  The  period  of  his  pastorate  was  the  golden  age  in 
the  history  of  that  church,  recalled  with  vivid  and  unflagging  interest  by 
the  survivors  of  that  time. 

It  was  in  1859  that  he  was  called  to  join  with  J.  P.  Boyce,  Basil  Man¬ 
ly,  Jr.,  and  William  Williams  in  establishing  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  It  was  a  new  departure  in  theological  education  that 
was  proposed.  The  aim  was  to  plant  an  institution  suited  to  the  varied 
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neeiis  of  the  liaptist  ministry  in  the  South.  Any  preacher  who  would 
come  must  find  what  is  suited  to  his  wants — those  of  the  meagerest  at¬ 
tainments  as  well  as  the  masters  of  arts.  Those  who  could  remain  but  a 
short  time  must  also  be  enabled  to  use  that  time  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  adaptation  of  the  course  to  those  of  least  preparation  must  not  lower 
the  standard  or  retard  the  progress  of  those  well  prepared.  This  diffi¬ 
cult  and  delicate  problem  was  most  happily  solved.  More  and  more  are 
the  methods  used  in  this  institution  being  adopted  by  other  .seminaries, 
and  some  of  us  believe  that  ere  many  decades  these  methods  will  be  uni¬ 
versal. 

The  various  departments  of  study  were  arranged  into  separate 
"schools,”  some  requiring  one  year  and  some  two  years  to  complete  the 
course.  The  student  took  such  schools  as  his  capacity  and  preparation 
warranted,  and  got  full  credit  for  all  he  accomplished.  The  completion 
of  each  school  entitled  the  student  to  a  diploma,  and  the  completion  of 
the  nine  schools  was  necessary  to  a  diploma  of  full  graduation.  In  some 
of  the  classes  masters  of  art  and  men  ignorant  of  the  classics  sat  side  by 
side  and  studied  together  with  mutual  profit.  No  lowering  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  was  re([uired;  and  no  seminary  in  the  world  has  maintained  a  higher 
standard  of  scholarship. 

Dr.  liroadus  was  very  reluctant  to  lay  down  the  work  of  a  pastor  in 
order  to  take  up  that  of  a  theological  professor,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
call  of  duty  became  positive  that  he  consented.  Many  have  wondered 
how  he  could  have  succeeded  so  signally  in  a  work  he  was  so  reluctant 
to  undertake:  but  this  very  reluctance  was  one  of  his  highest  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  this  service.  A  great  preacher  who  longs  to  preach,  but  is  hin¬ 
dered,  is  ever  the  best  man  to  train  preachers.  The  very  fact  of  his  long¬ 
ing  to  engage  in  such  service  gives  him  a  fine  enthusiasm  which  else 
were  impossible. 

Yet  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of  the  noblest  preaching,  which  was  a 
goodly  part  of  the  work  of  his  life.  During  his  summer  vacations  he 
would  supply  pn)minent  pulpits.  At  conventions  and  other  religious 
gatherings  he  was  pressed  into  service,  when  Sunday  came,  and  “Where 
will  Dr.  Hroadus  preach?”  was  the  ([uestion  on  every  lip.  He  was  in 
great  demand  also  to  preach  dedication  sermons,  and  was  often  called 
forth  when  there  was  no  special  occasion.  If  he  was  visitirig  any  of  our 
cities  and  remained  over  Sunday  he  was  sure  to  preach  and  the  simple 
animuncement  would  pack  any  audience  room.  Often  bespoke  to  me  of 
how  he  loved  to  preach  and  would  say  playfully,  “  1  do  not  wish  you  any 
harm,  but  frecpiently  when  Sunday  morning  comes  I  have  a  sort  of  wish 
that  something,  some  slight  indisposition,  would  prevent  your  preaching, 
'  and  you  would  send  around  a  request  for  me  to  fill  your  pulpit.”  He  was 
one  of  the  few  great  preachers  of  the  world.  I  remember  soon  after  com¬ 
ing  to  Louisville  I  got  him  to  preach  one  Sunday  morning.  Sitting  in 
adjoining  pews  were  the  great  man  of  science.  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith, 
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and  a  ten-year-old  boy;  and  they  were  observed  to  listen  with  equal  inter¬ 
est  to  the  clear  and  strong  sermon  of  the  great  preacher.  All  classes 
heard  him  with  ecjual  delight  if  not  with  etjual  profit.  There  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  elofjuence,  no  array  of  flowers  of  rhetoric,  no  exhibition  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  no  sesquipedalia  verba.  'Fhe  great  truths  {)f  religion  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  crystal  clearness  and  with  deep  impressiveness,  in  a  manner 
perfectly  natural.  One  cannot  forget  a  sermon  he  heard  from  Dr. 
Ilroadus.  I  can  never  forget  the  first  sermon  I  heard  from  him.  It  was 
in  June,  1867,  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lexington,  Va.  It  was  a  brilliant  assembly  gathered  to  hear  from 
the  great  preacher  one  of  his  greatest  sermons.  With  perfect  simplicity 
and  naturalness  he  talked  on  about  “one  Jesus,  which  was  dead,  whom 
Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive”  (Acts  xxv.  iq),  and  soon  we  all  forgot  about 
the  occasion  and  the  preacher,  and  thought  only  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  won¬ 
derful  sermon.  One  of  the  professors,  not  a  Christian,  remarked  that  ten 
thousand  pages  of  literature  lay  behind  that  sermon,  but  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  this,  a  deep  and  rich  Christian  experience  lay  behind  it. 

As  a  teacher  Dr.  llroadus  was  preeminent.  He  rose  to  his  greatest 
height  in  the  class  room.  It  was  worth  a  journey  to  see  him  teach.  The 
skill  with  which  he  would  get  hold  of  the  minds  of  the  stmlents,  the  deep 
and  kindly  sympathy  he  manifested  for  them,  the  great  value  he  attached 
to  the  lessons,  and  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject  he  unconsciously 
exhibited,  made  him  one  of  the  few  really  great  teachers  our  country  has 
produced.  At  times  he  would  make  appeals  of  surpassing  tenderness 
and  power  to  the  students,  so  that  to  make  notes  was  impossible, and  yet 
the  lessons  were  more  deeply  impresse<l  upon  their  minds  and  hearts 
than  could  have  been  done  by  notes  and  subsequent  study.  Those  who 
sat  at  his  feet  will  remember  through  life  many  such  incidents  in  the 
class  room. 

This  wonderful  teacher  knew  thoroughly  the  material  on  which  he 
had  to  do  his  work.  He  measured  every  student  with  astonishing  accu¬ 
racy,  and  adapted  his  instruction  to  each  case  with  consummate  tact. 
Reverence  for  his  character,  respect  for  his  abilities,  regard  for  his  at¬ 
tainments,  and  love  for  the  man  tilled  his  students  with  an  enthusiastic 
devotion  as  rare  as  it  was  beautiful.  His  aim  was  to  make  them  real  and 
faithful  gospel  preachers  and  manly  men,  by  God’s  blessing.  He  sought 
not  to  tell  them  something  they  did  not  kimw  before,  and  to  fill  their  minds 
with  information,  however  useful.  He  sought  rather  to  make  them  some¬ 
thing  different  from  what  they  were  before,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  high 
service  to  which  (iod  had  called  them.  His  best  work  was  done  on  the 
fifteen  hundred  students  wh.om  he  trained  for  service  in  his  class  room, 
and  whose  work  since  has  multiplied  their  teacher,  and  will  multiply 
him  to  the  end. 

Without  doubt.  Dr.  liroadus  would  have  been  famous  had  he  done 
nothing  else  than  produce  the  literature  he  has  left  us.  Much  of  his 
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writing  was  in  the  form  of  newspaper  articles,  which  on^ht  to  be  gath¬ 
ered  and  put  into  permanent  form.  He  wrote  also  a  number  of  pamph¬ 
lets  on  important  subjects;  such  as,  “Three  Questions  concerning  the  I’i- 
ble;”  ‘  Ought  Women  to  speak  in  Mixed  Public  Assemblies? ”  “Glad 
Giving,”  etc.  “The  Preparation  aiul  Delivery  of  .'sermons”  was  his  first 
book,  issue«l  in  1870.  This  at  «)nce  commanded  the  attention  of  pastors 
and  theological  professors,  and  it  was  S(rt)n  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  var¬ 
ious  seminaries  in  this  country  ami  in  England  and  Canada.  It  has  held 
its  place  with  increasing  jropularity  for  a  (juarter  of  a  century,  and  it 
promises  to  do  so  for  a  good  while  to  come.  It  is  full  of  “saving  com¬ 
mon  sense,”  and  is  studied  by  lawyers,  legislators,  ami  others  interested 
in  public  tliscourse. 

His  next  book  was  “The  History  of  Preaching,”  which  appeared  in 
1876,  ami  was  well  received;  but  not  till  1886  did  his  greatest  work,  and 
the  chief  monument  to  his  scholarshi[),  appear,  his  “Commentary  on 
Matthew.”  Here  we  see  the  profound  scholar  and  the  loving  disciple. 
This  was  his  cliff  d'ocinire,  and  many  of  us  believe  it  is  the  best  com¬ 
mentary  on  Matthew  in  existence.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  “Ser¬ 
mons  and  Addresses.”  Four  years  later  (i8fp)  came  his  “Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth,”  a  heart  tribute  from  the  disciple  to  his  Lord.  The  chapters  of 
this  book  were  delivered  as  lectures  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  just 
as  his  “History  of  Preaching”  was  delivered  at  Vale.  Next  to  the  Com¬ 
mentary  on  .Matthew  in  permanent  value  stands  his  “  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,”  which  appeared  in  1893,  and  at  once  took  raiik  as  the  best  book 
of  its  kind.  His  last  work  was  his  “  .Memoir  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Boyce,”  his  life 
companion  and  friend,  his  fellow-worker  and  associate.  This  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  biography  and  deserves  to  rank  with  the  great  biographies  of 
English  literature. 

Important  work  Dr.  Broa<lus  also  did  in  the  cause  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  His  address  on  “  College  Education  for  .Men  of  Business,”  has 
stimulated  many  a  young  man  to  high  endeavor  in  securing  a  training  of 
mind  and  heart  before  entering  on  the  work  of  life.  He  was  trustee  of 
the  Slater  Fund,  for  the  educatitm  of  the  Negroes  of  the  South,  and  no 
member  of  that  b{»ard  did  more  effective  service.  For  years  he  was  a 
close  student  of  the  Negroes,  and  it  was  he  who  first  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  South  three  distinct  races  of  Negroes,  with 
w'idely  different  capacities.  He  was  engaged  to  prepare  the  article  on  the 
Negroes  for  Johnson's  Encyclopedia,  and  no  more  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  Negro  problem  has  been  made. 

For  years  Dr.  Broadus  was  a  mem’oer  of  the  International  Sunday- 
School  Committee,  and  of  his  work  in  that  capacity  Dr.  .Moses  D.  Hoge 
says:  “When  we  were  gathering  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  as  we  were 
greeting  each  other,  the  first  ciuestion  would  be,  ‘  Has  Dr.  Broadus  come 
yet?’  .And  after  it  was  known  that  he  was  present,  there  was  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  the  work  would  be  safely  and  well  conducted.”  Often 
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the  work  of  the  Committee  was  simply  to  co  ifirm  and  carry  into  effect 
what  Dr.  Broadus  harl  wroujjht  out. 

Beside  all  this,  Dr.  Broadus  did  a  ijreat  deal  of  (inlet  perscmal  work 
in  moulding  and  uplifting  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  It  was  his  delight  to  talk  to  children,  and  they  were  ever  de¬ 
lighted  to  hear  him.  He  would  talk  to  a  boy,  and  the  boy  would  have  a 
higher  ideal  and  a  nobler  ambition.  In  his  intercourse  with  men  Dr. 
Broadus  ever  sought  to  make  himself  helpful,  an<l  many  are  the  charac¬ 
ters  which  have  been  blessed  by  his  tpiiet  pers(»nal  ministry.  On  the 
Sunday  after  the  funeral,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adolph  Moses,  Rabbi  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Temple  in  Louisville,  delivered  a  memorial  discourse  in  honor  of  his 
friend,  and  among  other  things  said:  "  Before  I  became  familiar  with  Dr. 
Broadus,  I  knew  Christianity  only  as  a  creed  which  seemed  absolutely 
incomprehensible  to  me.  I  judged  it  mainly  from  the  untold,  unmerited 
misery,  the  agony  of  ages,  which  Christian  rulers  and  nations  had  en¬ 
tailed  on  poor  Israel  under  the  impulse  given  by  Christian  priests  and 
teachers.  But  when  I  learned  to  know  and  revere,  in  Dr.  Broadus,  a 
Christian  who  was  truly  a  man  of  God,  in  whom  there  was  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  mercy,  the  Sjfirit  of  brotherly  love  toward  all  men,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  nationality,  race  or  creed,  my  conception  of  Christianity  and 
my  attitude  toward  it  underwent  a  complete  change.  For  the  tirst  time  in 
my  life,  Christianity  presented  itself  to  me,  not  as  a  bundle  of  unfath¬ 
omable  dogmas,  but  as  a  living  power  for  good,  as  actualized  in  an  ideal 
man.” 

T.  T.  E.xton. 

LorisvM.i.K,  Kv. 


JAMES  DWIGHT  DANA. 

The  death  of  Professor  Dana,  on  the  fourteenth  of  April,  i8(;5,  re¬ 
moves  from  the  world  at  once  one  of  its  most  prvMninent  men  of  science 
and  one  of  its  most  devoted  Christian  believers  interested  in  the  work  of 
harmonizing  the  diverging  tendencies  between  science  and  faith. 

James  Dwight  Dana  w’as  born  February  I2,  1813,  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  not 
far  from  the  native  place  of  Professor  Asa  Gray,  with  whom  he  was  so 
long  associated  in  editing  the  American  Journal  of  Science.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Vale  College  in  1833,  and  in  1838  joined  the  Wilkes  Expedi¬ 
tion,  and  was  absent  till  1842,  circumnavigating  the  globe.  In  1850  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Yale  College,  but  did  not 
begin  his  work  until  he  had  completed  his  report  on  the  Wilkes  Expedi¬ 
tion,  in  1855. 

His  publications  have  been  too  numerous  for  us  to  mention  here. 
His  “System  of  Mineralogy”  w’as  first  issued  in  1836,  and  in  successive 
editions  has  continued  to  be  the  standard  authority  on  that  subject.  The 
fourth  edition  of  his  “  Manual  of  Geology,”  entirely  rewritten  and  en¬ 
larged  to  twelve  hundred  pages,  was  issued  a  few  weeks  before  the  au- 
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thor's  death,  and  makes  a  fitting  monument  to  his  life’s  work.  Professor 
Dana  had  been  honored  by  degrees  from  the  Universities  of  Munich,  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  and  Harvard,  in  addition  to  membership  in  nearly  all  the  scien¬ 
tific  societies  of  the  world. 

Turning  to  the  topics  more  directly  related  to  the  aims  of  this  Review, 
we  note  that  in  1856  and  1857,  Pndessor  Dana  published  in  the  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacha  five  articles  upon  “  Science  and  the  Bible,”  and  “On  Spe¬ 
cies,”  which  have  been  <iuarries  to  which  subsequent  writers  have  con¬ 
stantly  resorted  for  material.  These  developed  and  defendeil  the  views 
of  Arnold  Guyot,  who  had  just  come  to  this  country,  and  found  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dana  an  appreciative  and  life-long  friend.  In  the  New  Englamier 
he  published  articles  of  a  similar  cliaracter  in  1859011  “Anticipation  of 
Man  in  Nature,”  and  in  1863  on  “  .Man’s  Zoological  Position”  and  on 
“ Ce[)hali/ation.”  In  1885  he  furnished  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  with 
his  last  formal  contribution  to  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation 
in  an  article  entitled  “Creation;  or  the  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Light 
of  Modern  Science.”  This  has  been  translated  into  Japanese,  and  also 
republished  in  a  convenient  form  for  circulation. 

Professor  Dana  never  fully  accejited  the  Darwinian  theory  of  devel¬ 
opment,  though  his  views  were  so  much  modified  that  he  is  to  be  classed 
among  the  evolutionists  who  minimize  the  influence  of  natural  selection, 
and  give  prominence  to  the  theistic  element.  He  recently  wrote,  “  While 
admitting  the  derivation  of  man  from  an  inferior  species,  I  believe  that 
there  was  a  divine  creative  act  at  the  origin  of  man;  that  the  event  was 
as  truly  a  creation  as  if  it  had  been  from  earth  or  inorganic  matter  to 
man.  1  find  nothing  in  the  belief  to  impair  or  disturb  my  religious  faith 
— that  is,  my  faith  in  Christ  as  the  source  of  all  hope  for  time  and  for 
eternity.  The  new  doctrines  of  science  have  a  tendency  to  spread  infi¬ 
delity;  but  it  is  because  the  ideas  are  new  and  their  true  bearing  is  not 
understood.  The  wave  is  already  on  the  decline,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
be  seen  more  clearly  than  ever  that  science  can  have  nothing  to  say  on 
moral  or  spiritual  questions;  that  it  fulfills  its  highest  purpose  in  mani¬ 
festing  more  and  more  the  glory  of  God.”  ^ 

*  Letter  to  Rev.  John  G.  Hall,  March  7,  1889,  printed  in  the  Christian 
Advocate,  N.  Y,,  May  16,  1895. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

HAD  PHILOSOPHY  GOING  TO  SEED. 


Ok  late,  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  anions  Christian  apolo¬ 
gists  to  defend  miracles,  and  supernatural  intervention  generally,  by 
abolishing  the  doctrine  of  second  causes  and  resolving  everything  into 
the  direct  acts  of  God.  Calling  this  the  theory  of  divine  immanence  does 
not,  however,  save  it  from  the  ultimate  fruitage  of  pantheism,  which,  by 
doing  away  with  the  realistic  view  of  nature,  does  away  at  the  same  time 
with  the  idea  of  the  supernatural,  and  with  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  upon  which  are  based  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  redemption  through 
the  truth.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that,  in  thus  breaking  down  the  bar¬ 
riers  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  and  destroying  our  belief 
in  the  bestowment  by  the  Creator  of  a  limited  amount  of  independence 
upon  the  forces  of  nature,  we  are  cutting  from  under  us  the  ability  to 
cherish  with  confidence  any  reasonable  beliefs  .about  anything. 

In  his  anxiety  to  discredit  the  doctrine  of  the  derivative  origin  of 
species,  advocated  by  Darwin  and  his  followers,  a  prominent  philosophi¬ 
cal  writer  maintained,  not  long  ago,  that,  of  course,  each  species  w’as  a 
separate  creation,  because  each  individual  is  such,  being,  with  every¬ 
thing  else,  a  direct  product  of  the  ever-present  activity  of  the  Creator. 
This  denial  of  the  reality  of  secondary  causes  is  probably,  in  the  minds 
of  the  writers  referred  to,  largely  a  matter  of  confusion  of  words  rather 
than  of  clear  thought;  but,  for  all  that,  it  may  be  equally  deleterious  when 
the  symbols  are  carried  out  in  the  substitutions  of  a  long  line  of  reason¬ 
ing. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  im¬ 
manence  mean  to  deny  to  man  that  amount  of  independence  which 
makes  him  responsible  for  his  character,  or  that  they  disbelieve  in  the 
{lersistence  of  force  as  the  idea  is  involved  in  the  ordinary  reasoning  of 
daily  life;  but  they  seem  to  deceive  themselves  in  the  use  of  inconvenient 
and  misleading  symbols  of  thought.  In  ordinary  reasoning,  when  we 
refer  to  a  chemical  combination  we  mean  that  a  certain  quality  and  de¬ 
gree  of  force  has  been  set  up  by  the  Creator  in  a  position  of  limited  in¬ 
dependence,  in  a  field  from  which  the  Creator  has  withdrawn  counter¬ 
acting  agencies  or  acts  of  his  will,  and  so,  is  left  as  a  thing  which  can  be 
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treated  by  itself.  As  it  came  into  existence  by  fiat  of  the  divine  will,  it 
can  be  destroyed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  extreme  advocates  of  divine  immanence  attempt  to  express  the 
same  thought  byresolving  all  the  persistent  phenomena  of  nature  into  the 
direct  repetition  of  divine  acts  of  a  similar  sort;  thus  securing  a  uniform¬ 
ity  through  the  settled  purjiose  of  the  Creator  to  act  for  a  limited  time 
in  a  definite  manner.  I'lie  uniformity  in  this  case  is  like  that  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  for  a  series  of  weeks  and  months  and  perhaps  years  never 
fails  to  meet  his  appointments  at  a  particular  hour.  Limited  observ¬ 
ers  might  possibly  confound  such  regularity  of  movement  with  that  of 
the  planets  and  their  satellites!  It  is  even  possible  that  a  child  might 
grow  u[)  to  regard  the  regularity  of  the  passage  of  a  railroad  train  as  sim¬ 
ilar  in  its  cause  to  that  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  !  But  to  con¬ 
found  these  classes  of  uniformity  with  each  other  must  create  great  con¬ 
fusion  of  thought  in  the  broader  generalizations  of  life.  The  uniformities 
of  nature  are  something  more  than  the  mere  “habits  of  the  universe.” 

We  are  led  to  make  these  observations  by  many  things  which  have 
recently  ap[)eared  touching  the  credibility  of  New  Testament  teaching  and 
history.  For  example,  the  e  litor  of  a  prominent  religious  newspaper 
(The  Outlook),  who  is  an  advocate  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  evolution, 
and  saves  his  theism  only  by  maintaining  an  extreme  form  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  divine  immanence,  favore<l  the  world  not  long  ago  withajiar- 
tial  list  of  what  he  considers  useless  theological  controversies.  Beginning 
with  the  .-\ndover  contention  over  the  (juestion  of  the  continuance  of  pro¬ 
bation  in  another  world,  he  couples  with  it  the  controversy  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  over  the  final  authority  of  the  Bible  in  religious  matters; 
and  the  discussions,  in  which  Professor  Harnack  is  now  prominently  en¬ 
gaged,  concerning  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ.  .More  recently 
he  added  to  this  list  the  (|uestion  concerning  the  reality  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  body  upon  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion.  The  edi¬ 
tor  believes  the  ordinary  doctrine,  it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  is  ready  to 
consign  it  to  the  rubbish  heap  without  any  ap[iarent  regret. 

With  all  such  articles  eliminatetl  from  the  creeds  of  the  Christian 
church,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  going  to  be  left  worth  contending  for. 
If  such  obvious  facts  concerning  the  bodily  resurrection  of  Christ  as 
those  witnessed  to  by  the  Fvangelists  do  not  establish  theorilinary  creed 
upon  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  little  confi  lence  can  be  placed  in 
their  testimony  concerning  anything.  If  t)y  metaphysical  subtleties  the 
reality  of  the  body  of  Jesus  is  explained  away;  and  if  the  voice  which 
was  recognized  by  .Mary  .Magdalene,  the  feet  which  were  embraced  by 
the  women  in  the  early  morning,  the  wound  prints  which  were  offered  to 
the  doubting  Thomas  to  experiment  with,  and  the  hands  which  pre¬ 
sented  the  disciples  with  food  to  eat  when  he  appeared  to  tfiem  upon 
Lake  Galilee,  are  not  satisfactory  witnesses  to  the  re-animation  of  his 
body  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  resurrection  mt)rn  and 
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the  tlay  of  ascension,  there  would  seem  to  be  little  encouragement  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  convey  thought  by  the  use  of  language.  ’ 

To  one  who  is  caught  in  the  toils  of  such  metaphysical  speculations 
about  the  reality  of  the  life  of  Jesus  we  recommeml  a  perusal  «)f  lialfour’s 
"  Foundations  of  Belief,”  where  he  will  riiul  drawn  out  the  entirely  simi¬ 
lar  lines  of  speculation  which  can  be  pursued  concerning  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  knowledge,  even  the  plainest  cases  of  inference  from  direct  per¬ 
ception.  A  sound  philosophy  lies  at  the  basis  of  a  correct  interpretation; 
while  an  unsound  system  is  sure  to  vitiate  everything  and  pervert  the 
plainest  truths  and  the  simplest  statements  of  fact  and  history. 

G.  F.  W. 


PROFESSOR  HERRON’S  IMPRESSIONISM. 

The  nineteenth  century  bids  fair  to  go  out  witnessing  the  fields  of  lit¬ 
erature  and  art  dominated  by  impressionism.  Socialistic  thought  in  its 
very  nature  loves  glittering  generalizations,  and  abhors  details  as  nature 
does  a  vacuum.  That  socialism  as  a  theory,  and  socialistic  thought,  has 
had  its  influence  in  literature,  no  one  can  deny  who  reflects  upon  the 
enormous  sale  of  such  a  book  as  Bellamy’s  “  Looking  Backward.”  There 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  iniitatience  of  details,  to  paint  truths  of  impres¬ 
sion  rather  than  truths  of  fact,  to  aim  at  tone  and  effect  without  proper 
regard  to  exactness  and  truth.  The  motive  is  the  desire  to  make  a  strik¬ 
ing  [licture. 

In  art,  this  desire  for  effect  ignores  and  even  despises  photographic 
accuracy,  and  rebounds  “  into  the  extreme  (»f  tleeting  and  shadowy //«- 
/>rt'ssio)iism."  (See  Century  Dictionary,  “Impressionism.”)  “It  is  the 
doctrine  that  natural  objects  should  be  painted  or  described  as  they  first 
strike  the  eye  in  their  immediate  and  momentary  effects — that  is,  without 
selection,  or  artificial  combination  or  elaboration.” 

Professor  George  D.  Herron  has  painted  another  impression  piece, — 
for  he  can  i)aint  none  other, — and  the  result  is  before  us  in  the  form  of  a 
tasty  and  modest  appearing  book  entitled  “  'I'he  Christian  .State.”  ^  He  is 
frank  to  admit  that  his  book  may  have  no  more  than  an  inspirational 
value,  and  this  confession  reveals  the  fact  that  he  is  aware  of  the  limits 
of  the  practical  utility  of  impressionism.  There  have  been  many  and 
contlicting  opinions  of  the  real  need  and  influence  of  such  writings  as 
Professor  Herron’s.  By  many  he  has  been  hailed  as  a  new  apostle  full 
of  tlivine  truth  and  inspiration  and  an  impetus  for  the  rapid  development 
of  Christ’s  kingdom;  while  others  have  deemed  him  a  destructionist, — 

^  The  Christian  State.  A  Political  \'ision  of  Christ.  A  Course  of  Six 
Lectures  delivered  in  Churches  in  \’arious  American  Cities.  By  George 
D.  Herron.  New  York:  Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co.  1895.  (Pp.  216.  5x3.) 
75  cents. 
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tearing  down,  with  no  effort  to  rebuild,  and  gfiing  through  the  Lord’s 
vineyard  plucking  its  half-ripe  fruit,  and  pounding  it  to  make  it  ripe, 
while  all  it  needed  was  but  time  and  sunshine  to  develop  and  mature  it. 
Of  course  it  rots. 

There  need  be  no  such  conflicting  opinions,  however,  of  Professor 
Herron’s  work.  He  is  simply  an  artistic  impressionist,  an  impatient 
idealist,  and,  as  such,  has  an  abundance  of  merit.  He  is  poetical,  strik¬ 
ing,  and  oftetttimes,  even  inspiring.  He  is  emotional  but  never  judicial; 
full  of  fancy  but  not  of  fact;  theoretical  but  not  practical.  His  sayings 
run  easily  and  sometimes  naturally  into  the  hysterical,  the  fanatical,  and 
even  the  crazy.  They  have  the  merit  of  possessing  j)assion  and  fire,  but 
are  rhetorical  and  sensational. 

Professor  Herron  writes  for  effect  and  not  for  truth.  In  this  partic¬ 
ular  he  is  a  quasi-Jesuit,  justifying  the  means  by  the  ends;  for  so  long  as 
his  theme  is  Jesus,  or  the  principle  of  sacrifice,  or  the  “kingdom,”  he 
deems  exaggeration  justifiable,  and  fancy  an  honorable  substitute  for 
fact. 

W’e  account  for  the  large  number  of  able  minds  that  have  been  cap¬ 
tivated  by  Professor  Herron’s  style,  precisely  as  we  account  for  the  admi¬ 
ration  for  Turner’s  Slave  Ship  which  Ruskin  expressed  when  he  said  it 
was  the  greatest  work  of  the  greatest  living  master.  Ruskin  simply  read 
into  that  canvas  what  was  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  very  haze  and  mist 
of  such  an  impression  piece  enabled  him  easily  to  do  so.  Many  minds 
that  have  been  captivated  by  Professor  Herron’s  writings  are  able  to  read 
into  them  their  ow'ii  knowledge  of  detail,  and  hence  they  find  in  him  an 
abundance  of  merit,  an  inspiration  which  is  stimulating  and  often  exhili- 
rating.  So  Goethe  saw  his  ideal  in  Marguerite,  and  Keats  saw  in  Fanny 
Brawne  w'hat  the  practical  and  everyday  mind  could  never  discover.  It 
is  a  truth  of  everyday  life.  And  here  Professor  Herron  has  genuine 
merit,  for  he  does  stimulate  thought,  and  aw'aken  an  earnest  desire  to 
know  the  truth  and  to  follow  it. 

But  to  the  trained  mind,  suspicious,  accurate,  careful,  patient,  in  love 
with  the  truth  only  as  the  truth  is  painted  in  colors  of  fact,  much  that 
Professor  Herron  writes  seems  but  a  series  of  shrieks  or  mental  spasms, 
the  fruit  of  a  nervous  temperament,  even  of  a  disordered  brain,  oftentimes 
fanatical  in  spirit,  purpose,  and  tendency.  Such  a  mind  evades  a  critical 
analysis  as  successfully  as  the  screams  of  a  spoiled  child,  no  less  than  its 
(juestions,  outwit  the  retlections  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  whims  of  fashion 
evade  the  sanctions  of  the  reason.  'I'he  petulancy  of  a  Xantippe  may 
even  defeat  the  (juiet  contemplative  reflections  of  a  Socrates,  and  leave 
unproved  the  doctrine  of  immortality. 

Professor  Foster  has  so  ably  analyzed  Professor  Herron  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  class  room,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  do  it  again.  The 
arguments  against  the  union  of  church  and  state  have  been  so  unanswer¬ 
able,  even  before  Macaulay  wrote  in  1839  his  remarkable  essay  on  Glad- 
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stone’s  "The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Churchy”  that  we  find  no  time 
or  disposition  to  go  into  the  subject  in  reviewing  this  book. 

We  take  it  that  it  is  conceded  by  all  earnest  and  careful  thinkers  that 
as  anything  but  an  impressionist  Professor  Herron  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balances  and  found  wanting.  How’  such  a  mind  found  its  way  into 
the  class  room  must  remain  a  mystery,  for  the  emotions,  spasms,  and 
shrieks  have  no  more  merit  because  they  play  on  the  word  “Jesus”  than 
if  they  shouted  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  or  “  Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David,”  or  "Crucify  him.” 

But  as  an  impressionist.  Professor  Herron  is  delightful  reading,  warm 
in  his  sympathies,  earnest  in  purpose,  original  in  his  way  of  putting 
things,  but  so  erratic  and  unreliable  as  to  lose  the  confidence  of  accurate 
thinkers.  He  reveals  a  loving  and  forgiving  nature  that  charms  and  cap¬ 
tivates  even  the  most  critical.  No  one  can  call  these  qualities  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  w’e  would  not  underestimate  his  great  power  for  good  when 
his  sphere  and  mission  are  rightly  underst(K)d.  He  has  genuine  merit, 
and  with  all  his  faults  we  respect  him  and  admire  him.  And  we  wish  it 
understood  that  this  is  an  impression  review  of  one  of  the  leading  im¬ 
pressionists  of  to-day. 


Z.  S.  H. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

CHARITY. 

'I’HK  first  duty  of  every  human  being  born  intt)  this  world  is  to  toil. 
To  be  a  toiler  in  some  part  of  this  vineyard  called  earth  is  the  highest 
prerogative  and  privilege  of  each  person.  Work  is  a  blessing  and  not  a 
curse.  This  relation  of  existence  and  labor  has  been  imposed  upon  man 
as  a  law  by  a  wise  and  benevolent  Creator.  Man  comes  to  his  best,  phys¬ 
ically,  mentally,  morally,  and  religiously,  by  a  life  of  industry  and  use¬ 
fulness.  This  truth  is  taught  deductively  by  ethics  no  less  than  by  re¬ 
ligion,  and  is  enforced  inductively  by  the  widest  observation  and  ex[)eri- 
ence.  Toil  transforms  the  wilderness  into  a  garden, — it  makes  the  bar¬ 
ren  desert  to  blossom  with  fiowers.  Our  World’s  Fair  was  a  tribute  to 
industry  where  all  men  pai»l  homage  to  its  utility  and  beauty.  It  became 
a  |)lace  where  the  unseen  forces  ami  laws  of  the  world  divine  and  beau¬ 
tiful  were  revealed  through  man's  love  of  toil. 

Industry  begets  value.  This  is  a  fundamental  truth  of  political  econ¬ 
omy.  Not  all  value;  for  capital,  mind,  and  land  share  with  it  the  honors 
of  production.  Rut  capital  may  be  said  to  be  <ai!y  the  accrued  results  of 
the  toil  of  yesterday,  or  m  other  words,  coagulate.l  labor.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  confine  the  mcanitig  of  the  word  “toil  ”  to  the  matmal  lab¬ 
orer  or  the  worker  in  the  mechanic  arts,  but  it  must  include  all  the  tt)ilers 
in  all  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  and  in  every  sphere  of  human  industry. 
/Esthetic  and  intellectual  culture,  moral  and  religious  trainii.g,  executive 
ability,  by  which  we  achieve  business  supremacy, — these,  all,  are  necessary 
forms  of  activity  in  the  great  vineyard  which  man  is  commanded  to  culti- 
v'ate  and  imjtrove.  Shall  the  man  who  makes  the  piano  usurp  the  honor 
and  title  of  laborer,  or  must  he  share  it  with  the  man  win)  brings  forth  mu¬ 
sic  out  of  the  instrument  after  it  is  made?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
poet,  the  scholar,  and  the  artist,  no  less  than  the  artisan,  are  among  the 
noble  toilers  of  earth. 

Not  only  objectively,  but  subjectively,  is  industry  seen  to  be  beauti¬ 
ful.  It  is  twice  blessed.  It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
Industry  not  only  begets  value,  but  it  begets  virtue.  Nothing  of  human 
origin  can  so  purify  the  soul  from  evil  and  kindle  in  it  new  light,  life,  and 
energy;  new  hopes,  aspirations,  and  ilesires;  new  ambitions,  new  sense  of 
duty,  new  love,  like  the  daily  and  faithful  pursuit  of  toil.  Industry  brings 
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out  the  dormant  and  latent  forces  in  man’s  nature,  and  it  alone  can  re¬ 
veal  to  man  the  object  for  which  he  was  created.  ’It  brings  life,  health, 
sunshine,  growth,  development,  fruitage.  For  the  body  physical  strength, 
for  the  mind  intellectual  vigor,  for  the  soul  spiritual  life  and  light  It 
brings  peace  and  contentment,  the  consciousness  of  progress,  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  fulfilling  wisely  the  end  for  which  we  are  created.  The  duties  of 
life  become  light  by  bearing  them,  the  law  of  toil  becomes  beautiful  by 
fulfilling  it.  The  Venus  of  Milo,  Gray’s  “  Elegy,”  no  less  than  mechani¬ 
cal  inventions  like  the  telephone,  are  perfect  so  far  as  they  are  simple, 
for  sim[)licity  is  ever  the  soul  of  culture.  Hut  this  is  the  result  of  train¬ 
ing  or  toil.  When  the  work  of  genius  stands  before  our  eyes,  we  marvel 
at  its  naturalness,  whether  in  sculpture,  painting,  literature,  or  invention, 
and  we  wonder  that  we  never  saw  the  truth  before  in  its  simplicity.  Hut 
this  is  the  genius  that  is  born  of  hard  work.  It  is  the  simple  child  of  toil. 

Any  religion’adapted  to  this  world  must  count  among  its  earlier  pre¬ 
cepts  the  truth  that  no  man  is  saved  until  he  loves  work.  The  world  can¬ 
not  be  saved  in  the  truest  sense  until  it  has  come  most  deeply  in  touch 
with  labor  and  the  toilers  are  recognized  as  the  uncrowned  kings  and  the 
true  sons  of  God.  Had  Milton  lived  in  this  day  we  should  never  have 
had  a  celestial  city  as  he  has  portrayed  it.  The  Apocalypse  has  not  yet 
been  written  which  we  can  understand. 

If  it  be  true  then  that  industry  is  a  blessing  to  earth,  it  becomes  a 
corollary  that  furnishing  employment  to  those  unable  to  obtain  work  is 
a  high  form  of  philanthropy.  The  employer  who  takes  upon  himself  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  furnishing  useful  and  profitable  work  for 
his  fellow-men  is  practically  a  philanthropist.  He  is  the  best  friend  of 
the  laboring  classes  and  more  deserving  of  their  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  than  their  parasite,  the  walking  delegate;  than  the  political  dema¬ 
gogue  who  incites  them  to  hatred  and  violence  by  reciting  their  real  and 
imaginary  grievances;  than  the  political  economist  who  assures  them 
that  all  wealth  is  created  only  by  labor,  and  that  they  only  are  producers, 
while  all  others  are  robbers,  sharing  unjustly  the  results  of  their  labor.  It 
matters  little  that  the  motive  of  the  employer  be  a  desire  to  acquire,  the 
result  to  society  and  to  the  laborer  is  the  same;  and  it  is  results  that  we 
are  considering. 

Over  against  industry  stand  sloth  and  idleness.  These  are  not  neg¬ 
ative  virtues,  they  are  positive  vices.  .Man  is  not  made  to  remain  sta¬ 
tionary, — he  grows  better  or  worse.  Hence  iilleness  is  not  ordy  destruc¬ 
tive  of  self-respect  and  happiness,  causing  a  diminution  of  the  forces  of 
body,  mind,  and  soul,  but  it  breeds  crime  and  vice.  Idleness  is,  therefore, 
demoralizing,  debasing,  degrading.  The  greatest  loss  to  any  man  is  the 
loss  of  his  self-respect.  To  be  self-respecting  he  must  be  useful,  to  be 
useful  he  must  toil.  The  slothful  servant  who  hides  his  talent  in  the 
earth  and  lets  it  rust,  is  bound  with  many  chains  and  cast  into  outer  dark- 
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ness.  The  mildew  gathers  fast  upon  his  faculties,  the  memory  unless  ex¬ 
ercised  loses  its  recollecting  power,  the  will  becomes  inert,  the  intellect 
becomes  clouded,  the  imagination  gives  way  to  every  evil  fancy  and  be¬ 
comes  poisoned:  as  Tennyson  says,  in  his  “  Enoch  Anlen,”  of  the  lazy 
gossips  of  the  port,  ‘‘And  one  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  clung  hinted  at 
worse  in  either."  Like  the  old  Colosseum  at  Rome,  mildew,  decay,  and 
death  linger  with  the  du.st  of  ages  on  the  walls  that  once  listened  to  the 
plaudits  of  the  noble  Roman.  When  a  man  goes  to  pieces,  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  ruins  testify  to  what  he  might  have  been. 

But  the  evil  results  of  sloth  and  indolence,  begotten  by  idleness,  are 
not  simply  subjective,  they  are  objective.  The  sluggard  beepaeaths  to  his 
children  his  characteristics,  and  in  less  than  three  generations  a  race  of 
paupers  has  started  on  its  accursed  career.  The  physiological  and  men¬ 
tal  aspect  of  the  family  line  changes.  To  lead  man  away  from  sloth, 
great  and  noble  passions  have  been  implanted  in  him;  such  as,  the  love 
of  progress,  the  love  of  home,  of  offsiiring,  the  love  of  a  good  name,  the 
desire  to  acipiire,  to  own  and  beijueath.  Every  human  being  should  be 
moved  onward  and  upward  by  these  great  trade  winds  of  the  soul.  The 
reason  why  the  sons  of  rich  men  are  so  fretpiently  colossal  failures,  is 
that  they  do  not  enjoy  the  advantages  which  their  fathers  possessed,  of 
self-ilenial,  industry,  and  economy.  Some  who  inherit  large  fortunes  are 
saved  by  the  toil  required  to  preserve  their  pro{)erty,  which  is  sometimes 
found  to  be  greater  than  that  re(|uired  to  acquire  it.  Much  of  the  pro¬ 
test  against  the  hardship  of  daily  toil  comes  from  the  foreigners  who  par¬ 
take  of  the  bounty  of  American  hospitality  and  in  return  beciueath  to  us 
their  continental  iileas  of  aristocracy.  Every  great  man  in  America  is 
an  answer  to  their  fallacies. 

But  while  we  observe  the  blessings  of  industry  and  the  curse  of  idle¬ 
ness,  and  note  the  great  general  law  of  work  for  each  and  all,  we  must 
note  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  if  a  man  will  not  work  neither  shall 
he  eat.  A  large  number  of  human  beings  are  unable  to  do  physical  or 
mental  labor,  for  reasons  quite  beyond  their  control.  Such  persons  must 
be  supported  by  private  or  public  charity.  The  mentally  and  physically 
imperfect  or  unsound,  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind;  the  defec¬ 
tives,  deliiKiuents,  and  dependents,  are  a  part  of  the  human  race,and  are  as 
much  entitled  as  the  more  favored,  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness.  The  laws  *)f  humanity,  voiced  rightly  through  the  laws  of  soci¬ 
ety,  demand  the  support  of  such  persons  by  private  or  public  charity. 
Such  a  service  should  be  generously  and  cheerfully  rendered  by  the  in¬ 
dustrious.  The  reward  for  so  doing  is  not  the  applause  of  men,  though 
every  respectable  ainl  self-respecting  citizen  desires  the  respect  and 
good  will  of  his  fellow-men.  Nor  is  the  hope  of  heaven,  much  less  the 
fear  of  hell,  a  proper  incentive  to  deedsof  charity.  .Simple  obedience  to 
the  great  spiritual  law  of  gravitation — good  will  or  love,  the  conscia  recti,  is 
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sufficient  reward.  The  man  who  through  life  strews  his  pathway  with 
deeds  of  mercy  and  kindness,  who  from  the  natural  promptings  of  a  kind 
and  loving  heart  wisely  bestows  charity,  is  the  true  American  gentleman, 
the  genuine  aristocrat,  the  future  nobleman.  It  is  unwise  as  well  as 
wicked  to  aw’ait  the  sound  of  the  pistol  shot  in  the  Board  of  Trade  or  in 
the  home  of  an  official  before  we  awaken  to  a  sense  of  our  duty  to  the 
mentally  unsound. 

A  large  class  of  people  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  cannot  find 
employment.  To  beg  they  are  ashamed.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  self-ev¬ 
ident  proposition,  that  since  men  must  live  by  work,  cannot  live  without 
it,  must  be  supported  by  the  State  rather  than  be  permitted  to  starve, 
that  employment  should  be  furnished  by  the  State  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  paupers  or  permanent  dependents.  This,  to  be  sure,  may  com¬ 
bat  our  preconceived  theories  of  the  proper  functions  of  government, 
which  heretofore  have  been  perhaps  too  largely  shaped  by  the  laissez 
faire  doctrine,  or  the  "let  alone”  policy.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
that  we  should  go  to  the  extreme  of  favoring  paternalism  in  government, 
nor  adopting  the  tenets  of  socialism,  because  we  broaden  our  horizon  and 
enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the  unemployed.  In 
fact  we  may  thank  socialism  for  emphasizing  the  duty  of  the  general 
government  to  control  non-competitive  industries  like  the  telegraph,  the 
railroad,  the  street  cars;  the  gas  companies,  the  highways,  the  public 
works  and  waterways.  Why  should  we  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  cen¬ 
tralization  when  the  mails  are  so  successfully  and  economically  carried 
by  the  government?  Thousands  of  unemployed  men  tramp  the  streets  of 
our  cities  asking  for  work.  The  very  streets  »)ver  which  they  tramp  need 
cleaning.  Society  has  the  money  to  pay  them;  they  want  to  work;  if  they 
do  not  work  they  must  beg;  society  must  support  them,  working  or  idle; 
why  not  set  them  to  work?  Why  degrade  and  humiliate  a  man  by  pau¬ 
perizing  him  when  he  is  able  and  willing  to  work?  If  the  State  shall 
have  storehouses  from  which  the  unwilling  poor  must  be  fed,  shall  it  not 
have  upon  its  streets,  roads,  canals,  and  public  works  employment  for  its 
noble  and  worthy  citizens  who  desire  to  preserve  their  self-respect  and 
manhood  by  rendering  value  received  for  food?  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  State  shall  control  the  means  of  production.  That  is  socialism.  No 
greater  economy  and  wisdom  can  be  found  than  to  have  the  roads  of  the 
States  put  in  order  by  the  unemployed.  If  this  be  true,  the  way  to  do  it 
must  be  discovered  by  the  men  who  are  anxious  to  serve  the  people. 


We  now  come  to  that  class  of  people  who  are  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  able  to  work,  but  are  unwilling  to  exert  themselves  in  any  useful  di¬ 
rection.  Instead  of  being  self-supporting  and  self-respecting,  they  are 
willing  dependents,  or  in  other  words,  paupers.  They  are  as  distinctively 
a  class  as  are  criminals  or  drunkards.  The  dread  of  work  takes  on  many 
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forms,  some  of  which  are  vicious,  and  many  would  be  humorous  if  they 
were  not  so  dangerous.  Pauperism  is  twin-sister  to  vice  and  crime.  Just 
here  is  where  charity  demands  the  highest  wisdom.  The  wisest  way  to 
dispense  charity  to  such  is  to  dispetise  '■unth  charity.  A  maudlin  senti¬ 
mentalism  that  permits  such  a  class  to  live  without  labor  is  partner  with 
pauperism  in  its  demoralizing  and  vicious  results.  Indiscriminate  charity 
per[>etuates  the  evils  it  seeks  to  reme<ly.  “Emotional  almsgiving  is 
more  cruel  than  a  pestilence,”  says  Dr.  Strong.  Our  large  cities  are  full 
of  begg.ars  who  prefer  begging  to  work.  It  pays  better.  They  will  even 
mutilate  and  deform  their  chihlren  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the  senti¬ 
mental.  We  may  emi)ty  the  banks  of  our  cities  upon  paupers,  and  not 
lessen  the  evil.  Charity  to  such  puts  a  premium  on  filth,  disease,  pesti¬ 
lence,  and  deformity.  The  Charity  Society  in  New  York  frtTnid  that  in 
thousands  of  cases  only  one  in  sixteen  required  cotitinuous  aid,  and  only 
one  in  four  needed  aiiy  aid  at  all.  Of  course  the  managers  are  cursed 
and  abused,  as  Dr.  Truesdell  and  Dr.  Wines  know,  but  the  facts  remain 
unchanged.  It  is  dangerous  to  give  money  to  strangers,  and  it  is  usually 
done  as  a  lazy  and  selfish  w'ay  to  satisfy  the  conscience,  as  Dr.  Strong 
says. 

The  cure  for  pauperism  has  been  tried  and  is  successful.  Indiscrim¬ 
inate  charity  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  socialists’  dream  is 
simply  Utopianism;  the  Henry  George  theory  of  land  tenure  is  to  cure 
misfortune  by  injustice;  nor  can  the  anarchist’s  theory  of  revolution  by 
force  answer  the  question.  .Strikes,  boycotts,  and  labor  unions  are  all 
equally  helpless  in  the  presence  of  this  practical  evil.  In  Missouri  they 
have  a  law  by  which  the  pauper's  time  may  be  legally  sold  at  auction  to 
p  the  highest  bidder  and  he  is  thus  compelled  to  work.  Hut  this  lacks  the 
personal  educating  influence  of  private  methods,  and  hence  does  not 
strike  deep  enough.  Dr.  Graham  Taylor’s  cure  is  to  have  the  better 
classes  live  w’ith  the  lower,  but  it  seems  impracticable.  “  Not  alms,  but 
a  friend;  not  silver  or  goUl,  but  moral  healing.”  Professor  R.  T.  Ely 
says,  that  wherever  there  has  been  any  earnest  and  intelligent  attempt  to 
remedy  the  evil,  the  success  has  been  etpial  to  all  the  most  sanguine  could 
anticipate.  The  experiments  at  Elbertield  in  Germany  and  in  New  York 
[)roved  that  by  wise  personal  effort  pauperism  could  be  cured  by  raising 
the  pau[)er  to  a  sense  of  his  degradation.  The  English  workshops  are 
partly  an  antidote  for  the  evil.  At  Hradfield  in  Berkshire  the  workshop 
reduced  the  percentage  of  paupersfrom  i  in  13  to  i  in  132.  This  was  done 
by  personal  work.  Industry  and  education  are  the  wisest  and  best  cures. 
But  the  poorhouseand  the  charitable  institutions  must  part  company  with 
politics,  and  join  hands  with  true  philanthropy. 

[  To  be  Concluded  in  the  October  Xumber.^ 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Foundations  of  T?elief;  Reing  Notes  introductory  to  the  Study 
of  'rheology.  Hy  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Halhiur,  author  of 
“A  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,”  etc.  New  York  and  London: 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1895.  (Pp.  viii,  366.  5'^'4X3>i).  $2.00. 

The  publication  f)f  Mr.  Balfour’s  notes  on  "The  Foundations  of  Be¬ 
lief”  marks  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of  contemporary 
thought,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  pass  them  by  without  reading.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  production  of  an  eminent  English  states¬ 
man,  and  of  an  author  who,  in  his  "Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt,”  has 
long  had  a  high  standing  among  the  philosophical  critics  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  the  volume  is  in  itself  a  phenomenal  production,  exhibiting  wide  and 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy,  the  science,  and  the  religious 
movements  of  the  age.  The  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  inimitable, 
making  it  worthy  of  being  read  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view.  The 
reader  is  conducted  over  a  broad  territory  by  processes  so  natural,  and 
through  fields  and  meadows  so  inviting  that  he  is  unaware  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  progress  made  until  he  is  landed  safely  at  the  d(K)r  of  the  church, 
prepared  to  believe  everything  which  it  proclaims  and  for  which  it 
stands. 

'Fhe  work  does  not  profess  to  be  a  positive  <lefense  of  religious 
dogmas,  but,  like  Butler’s  "Analogy,”  is  designed  merely  to  clear  the 
field  of  objections,  so  that  the  mind  may  be  free  to  consider  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  without  prejudicial  bias.  'I'liis  volume  and  Romanes’ 
"  Notes  on  Religion  ”  are  well  calculated  to  serve  for  this  generation 
somewhat  the  same  i)urpose  as  that  accomplished  by  Mansel’s 
"  Limits  of  Religious  Thought”  and  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  "Philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Unconditioned  ”  for  a  [ireceding  generation,  and  are  o[)en  to 
somewhat  the  same  criticisms.  All  these  works  in  the  line  of  Pascal’s 
"  Thoughts”  and  Butler’s  "Analogy”  aim  to  f)repare  the  way  for  faith 
by  em{)hasizing  the  extent  and  depth  of  our  ignorance. 

Butler  proveci  to  the  men  of  his  generation  that  every  kind  of  objec¬ 
tion  which  they  could  bring  against  the  Bible  could  be  brought  against 
the  course  of  nature;  so  that  they  had  no  more  reason,  on  a  priori 
grounds,  for  rejecting  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  of  God  than  they  had  for 
rejecting  nature  as  a  product  of  divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  So  Bal¬ 
four  shows  that  over  the  foundations  of  our  belief  in  science  hang  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  kin<l  of  doubts  which  becloud  the  foundations  of  our 
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belief  in  the  doctrines  of  religion.  No  better  statement  of  this  truth  has 
been  made  than  that  by  Hamilton,  forty  years  ago,  in  his  “  Philosophy  of 
the  Conditioned  — 

"The  highest  reach  of  human  science  is  the  scientific  recognition  of 
human  ignorance;  ‘Qui  nescit  ignorare,  ignorat  scire.’  This  ‘learned 
ignorance'  is  the  rational  conviction  by  the  human  mind  of  its  inability 
to  transcend  certain  limits;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  ourselves, — the  science 
of  man.  This  is  accomplished  by  a  demonstration  of  the  disproportion 
between  what  is  to  be  known,  and  our  faculties  of  know’ing, — the  dispro¬ 
portion,  to-wit,  between  the  infinite  and  the  finite.  In  fact,  the  recognition 
of  human  ignorance,  is  not  only  the  one  highest,  but  the  one  true,  knowl¬ 
edge;  and  its  fiist  fruit,  as  has  been  said,  is  humility.  Simple  nescience 
is  not  proud;  consummated  science  is  positively  humble”  (p.  517). 

"  The  grand  result  of  human  wisdom,  is  thus  only  a  consciousness 
that  what  we  know  is  as  nothing  to  what  we  know  not  {' Quantum  est  quod 
nescimus!’) — an  articulate  confession,  in  fact,  by  our  natural  reason  of  the 
truth  declared  in  revelation, — that  ‘  Now  w'e  see  through  a  glass  darkly’ ” 
(p.518). 

In  like  strain  we  read  in  Balfour: — 

"The  least  modest  of  men  would  admit  without  difficulty  that  there 
are  a  great  many  things  which  he  does  not  understand;  but  the  most 
modest  may  perhaps  be  willing  to  suppose  that  there  are  some  things 
which  he  does.  Yet  outside  the  relations  of  abstract  propositions  (about 
which  I  say  nothing)  this  cannot  be  admitted.  Nowhere  else — neither  in 
our  knowledge  (»f  ourselves,  nor  in  our  knowledge  of  each  other,  nor  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  material  world,  nor  in  our  know’ledgeof  God,  is  there  any 
belief  which  is  more  than  an  approximation,  any  method  which  is  free 
from  flaw,  any  result  not  taintetl  with  error.  The  simplest  intuitions 
and  the  remotest  speculatioiis  fall  under  the  same  condemnation.  And 
though  the  fact  is  apt  to  be  hidden  from  us  by  the  utishrinking  definitions 
with  which  alike  in  science  and  theology  it  is  our  practice  to  register  at¬ 
tained  results,  it  would,  as  we  have  seen,  be  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose 
that  any  complete  corres|,ondence  between  Belief  and  Reality  was 
secured  by  the  linguistic  precision  and  the  logical  impeccability  of  the 
proj)ositions  by  which  beliefs  themselves  are  communicated  and  re¬ 
corded’’  (pp.  278,  279). 

“If  both  in  the  natural  world  and  in  the  spiritual  the  advancement 
we  have  matle  on  our  forefathers  be  so  great  that  our  interpretation 
seems  indefinitely  renufved  from  that  which  primitive  man  could  alone 
comprehend,  and  wherewith  he  had  to  be  content,  it  may  be,  indeed  I 
think  it  is,  the  case  that  our  approximate  guesses  are  still  closer  to  his  than 
they  are  to  their  common  Object,  and  that  far  as  we  seem  to  have  trav¬ 
elled,  yet  measured,  on  the  celestial  scale,  our  intellectual  progress  is 
scarcelv  to  be  discerned,  s»>  minute  is  the  parallax  of  Infinite  Truth”  (p. 

285). 
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The  danger  of  pursuing  this  style  of  reasoning^  tt)o  far  is,  that  one 
will  work  himself  into  a  state  of  [jure  skepticism,  and  be  paralyzed  by 
doubts  concerning  everything.  It  was  the  study  of  Butler’s  “Analogy’* 
to  which  John  Mill  attributed  his  atheism.  Butler  had  made  so  strong 
a  case  against  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  nature,  that  .Mill  rejected 
the  God  of  nature  as  well  as  the  God  of  the  Bible.  But  this  effect  is  not 
likely  to  be  produced  except  in  highly  speculative  minds.  Gur  belief  in 
the  realities  of  the  material  world  rests  upon  so  secure  a  basis  that  there 
is  not  much  practical  danger  of  its  being  disturbed.  Our  author  may 
show  that  so  simple  a  sentence  as  the  following:  “  We  are,  each  of  us,  situ¬ 
ated  at  any  given  moment  in  some  particular  portion  of  space,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  multitude  of  material  things,  which  are  constantly  acting  upon 
us  and  upon  each  other’’  is  “clear  only  until  it  is  examined,  is  certain 
only  until  it  is  (juestioned;  while  almost  every  word  m  it  suggests,  and 
has  long  suggested,  perplexing  problems  to  all  who  are  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  them’’  (p.  289);  but  there  will  be  little  danger  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  will  have  their  faith  in  the  order  of  nature  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
subtleties  of  metaphysical  reasoning  which  can  be  thrown  around  such  a 
preposition. 

Few,  however,  are  aware  of  the  number  of  steps  intervening  between 
their  perceiving  minds  and  the  objects  of  perception  about  which  they 
are  most  sure. 

“  Take,  for  example,  an  ordinary  case  of  vision.  What  are  the  causes 
that  ultimhtely  produce  the  apparently  immediate  experience  of  (for  ex¬ 
ample)  a  green  tree  standing  in  the  next  held  ?  'I'here  are,  tirst,  (to  go  no 
further  back),  the  vibrations  among  the  particles  of  the  source  of  light, 
say  the  sun.  Conse(iuent  on  them  are  the  ethereal  undulations  between 
the  sun  and  the  objects  seen,  namely,  the  green  tree.  'I'hen  follows  the 
absorption  of  most  of  these  undulations  by  the  object;  the  reflection  of 
the  ‘green’  residue;  the  incidence  of  a  small  fraction  of  these  on  the  lens 
of  the  eye;  their  arrangement  on  the  retina  of  the  eye;  the  stimulation  of 
the  optic  nerve;  ainl,  tinally,  the  molecular  change  in  a  certain  tract  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  by  which,  in  some  way  or  other  wholly  un¬ 
known,  through  preilispositions  in  part  accpiired  i>y  the  imlividual,  but 
chiefly  inherite<l  through  countless  generations  of  ancestors,  is  pnxluced 
the  complex  mental  fact  which  we  describe  by  saying  that  ‘we  have  an 
immediate  experience  of  a  tree  about  fifty  yards  off.’ 

“  Now  the  cxjierience,  the  causes  and  conditions  of  which  1  have  thus 
rudely  outlined,  is  typical  of  all  the  experiences,  witlu*ut  exception,  on 
w'hich  is  ba.sed  our  knowledge  of  the  material  universe.  Some  of  these 
experiences,  lut  doubt,  are  incorrect.  The  ‘evidence  of  the  senses,'  as 
the  phrase  goes,  proves  now  and  then  to  be  fallacious.  But  it  is  proved 
to  be  fallacious  by  other  evi<lence  of  precisely  the  same  kind;  and  if  we 
take  the  trouble  to  trace  back  far  enough  our  rea.sons  for  believing  any 
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scientific  truth  whatever,  they  always  end  in  some  ‘  immediate  experi¬ 
ence’  or  experiences  of  the  ty[)e  described  above”  (pp.  108,  lo;). 

The  ol)ject  of  thus  dweilinj^  upon  tlie  uncertainties  of  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  trutlis  is  not  to  foster  universal  skepticism,  but  to  put  the  mind  at 
rest  in  relij'ious  matters,  where  the  evidence  is  reasonably  sufficient,  yet 
oi)en  to  many  puzzling  doubts.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  prove  anything 
beyond  possibility  of  criticism,  the  task  will  be  so  great  as  to  paralyze  all 
effort.  In  any  sphere  of  life  there  is  practical  necessity  that  we  act  on 
evidence  which  is  far  short  of  demonstrative.  Mr.  Balfour  brings  his 
reatlers  around  to  this  important  conclusion  by  a  road  which  is  without  a 
break  and  that  leads  through  green  pastures  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
book  is  Butler’s  “.\i»alogy”  clothed  in  nineteenth-century  language  and 
made  to  scintillate  on  every  page  with  bright  turns  of  thought  and  un¬ 
expected  humor. 


TuoutJHTS  ox  Kkligion.  liy  the  late  George  John  Rtmianes,  M.  A., 
LB.  I).,  F.  K.  S.  F^dited  by  Charles  Gore,  M.  .\.,  Canon  of  West¬ 
minster.  Chicago:  'I'he  0{)en  Court  Publishing  Company.  1895. 
(Pp.  184.  5’4X3'4^)  S1.25. 

A  touching  interest,  and  at  t’ne  same  time  very  great  significance,  at¬ 
taches  t»»  this  little  volume.  Since  Darwin’s  death,  Mr.  Romanes  has 
been  the  best-recognized  exponent  and  defender  of  the  Darwinian  the¬ 
ory,  an<i  a  volume  written  by  the  author  in  1878,  entitled  Candid  Kx- 
amination  of  Fheism”  by  P/iysicus,  has  been  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  subtle  criticjues  of  the  theistic  hypothesis  which  has  ever  ap¬ 
peared. 

Mr.  Romanes  was  a  graduate  of  Cambriclge  University,  England, 
wherein  1873  he  gained  the  P»urney  I’rize  for  an  essay  ('n  “Christian 
Prayer  consi<lered  in  relation  to  the  belief  that  the  .Almighty  governs  the 
world  by  general  laws.”  'Fhe  volume  published  five  years  later,  signed 
Physicus,  combats  the  position  of  this  earlier  essay,  and  maintains  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence,  for  either  the  existence  of  a  i)ersonal  God 
in  the  universe  or  of  an  immortal  soul  in  man.  His  numerous  sub- 
setjuent  publications  endeavoring  to  extend  the  theory  of  develo|)ment 
so  as  to  cover  that  of  human  intelligence  from  animal  life  have  attracted 
wide  attention  and  hatl  great  influence. 

Personally  .Mr.  Romanes  was  a  most  courteous,  cultivated,  and  can¬ 
did  gentleman,  i:itimate  with  all  the  leading  thitikers  of  Er.gland,  the 
most  of  whom,  he  lunl  to  confess,  maiiitained  their  Christian  faith  un¬ 
shaken  by  their  scientific  investigations.  Among  such  associated  with 
'him  in  Camliridge  were  Sir  William  Thomson,  Sir  George  Stokes,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Tait,  Adams,  Clerk  Maxwell,  and  Cayley,  a  galaxy  of  genius, 
especially  in  mathematical  studies,  such  as  had  never  before  emanated 
from  that  aticient  seat  of  learning. 

After  twenty-five  years  of  unrest  in  his  life  of  unbelief,  Mr.  Romanes 
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came  back  a^jain  to  the  light,  and  clearly  discerned  that  in  the  eagerness 
of  his  scientitic  investigations  he  had  been  led  to  overlook  the  most  im¬ 
portant  premises  from  which  correct  conclusions  can  be  drawn  concern¬ 
ing  the  unseen  world.  His  testimony  concerning  the  emptiness  of  life 
without  religion  is  most  touching  and  important.  Agreeing  with  Pascal, 
that  the  nature  of  man  without  God  is  thoroughly  miserable,  he  remarks  as 
follows: — 

“Some  men  are  not  conscious  of  the  cause  of  this  misery:  this,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  prevent  the  fact  of  their  being  miserable.  P'or  the  most 
part  they  conceal  the  fact  as  well  as  possible  fnmi  themselves,  by  occu¬ 
pying  their  minds  with  society,  sport,  frivolity  of  all  kinds,  or,  if  intellec¬ 
tually  disposed,  with  science,  art,  literature,  business,  etc.  This  however 
is  but  to  fill  the  starving  belly  with  husks.  1  know  from  experience  the 
intellectual  distractions  of  scientific  research,  philoso{»hical  speculation, 
and  artistic  pleasures;  but  am  also  well  aware  that  even  when  all  are 
taken  together  and  well  sweetened  to  taste,  in  respect  of  consequent  rep¬ 
utation,  means,  social  position,  etc.,  the  whole  concoction  is  but  as  highi 
confectionary  to  a  starving  man.  He  may  cheat  himself  for  a  time— es¬ 
pecially  if  he  be  a  strong  man — into  the  belief  that  he  is  nourishing  him¬ 
self  by  denying  his  natural  appetite;  but  soon  finds  that  he  was  made  for 
some  altogether  different  kind  of  food,  even  though  of  much  less  taste¬ 
fulness  as  far  as  the  palate  is  concerned. 

“Some  men  indeeil  never  acknowledge  this  articulately  or  distinctly, 
even  to  themselves,  yet  always  show  it  plainly  enough  to  others.  Take, 
for  example,  ‘that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.’  1  sujipose  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  and  least  ‘carnal’  of  worldly  joys  consists  in  the  adeijuate  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  world  of  high  achievement  by  ourscl\  es.  Yet  it  is  notorious 
^  that — 

“  ‘  It  is  by  God  decreed 
F'ame  shall  not  satisfy  the  higliest  need.’ 

“  It  has  been  my  lot  to  know  not  a  few  of  the  famous  men  of  our  gen¬ 
eration,  and  I  have  always  observed  that  this  is  profoundly  true.  Like 
all  other  ‘  moral  ’  satisfactions,  this  soon  palls  by  custom, and  as  .soon  asone 
end  of  distinction  is  reached  another  is  pined  for.  There  is  no  finality  to 
rest  in,  while  disease  and  death  are  always  standing  in  the  background. 
Custom  may  even  blind  men  to  their  own  misery,  so  far  as  not  to  make 
them  realize  what  is  wanting;  yet  the  want  is  there”  (pp.  150,  151). 

The  position  to  which  Mr.  Romanes  ha<l  comeat  the  time  of  writing 
these  notes  is  the  true  one  to  which  the  majority  of  students  are  led  by 
the  study  of  Butler’s  “Analogy.”  From  being  an  agnostic  who  does  not 
believe  the  Bible  true  because  he  does  not  know  it  to  be  true,  he  came  to 
be  what  he  calls  a  pure  agnostic,  who  can  believe  the  biblical  doctrines 
on  a  reasonable  amount  of  evidence  because  he  does  not  know  but  they 
are  true.  Though  the  volume  consists  merely  of  notes,  which  it  was  the 
design  of  the  author  to  expand  into  a  book,  this  will  be  an  advantage  to 
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many  busy  readers,  enabling  them  to  get  the  ideas  by  less  expenditure 
of  time  than  if  cctmpelled  to  follow  the  argument  into  all  the  details  of 
discussion. 

Thk  Historical  Geo(;kai‘hv  of  the  Holy  Land,  especially  in  Re¬ 
lation  t(»  the  History  of  Israel  in  the  Early  Church.  Hy  George  Adam 
Smith,  D.  D.,  Erot'essor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis, 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  With  six  maps.  New  York:  A.  C. 
Armstrong  &:  .Son.  (Pp.  xxiv,  692.  6x354.)  ^T-So. 

This  elegantly  printed  volume  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been 
felt,  and  the  work  is  executed  in  a  manner  which  is  above  criticism.  It 
is  divided  into  three  bfuiks.  The  first  contains  a  general  description  of 
the  w’hole  land  and  of  its  historical  relations.  In  this  part  are  discussed, 
“The  Place  of  Syria  in  the  World’s  History,"  “The  Form  of  the  Land 
and  its  Historical  Cctnseciuences,”  “The  Climate  and  Fertility  of  the 
Land,  with  their  P'ffectson  its  Religion,’’  “The  Scenery  of  the  Land,  with 
its  Reflections  in  the  Poetry  of  the  Old  Testament,”  and  “The  Land  and 
Questions  of  Faith.”  In  the  second  book.  Western  Palestine  is  described 
in  detail,  including  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  the  Jordan  V’alley,  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  third  part  is  devoted  to  Eastern  Palestine,  including  the  Hau- 
ran  and  Damascus.  To  this  are  added  five  a[)pendices,  and  six  carefully 
prepared  maps,  showing  the  contours  of  the  land  with  a  clearness  that  has 
never  before  been  presented.  Both  the  maps  and  the  texts  incorporate 
the  latest  information,  making  the  volume  in  all  respects  the  most  valu¬ 
able  summary  upon  the  subject  yet  published. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  details  of  so  vast  a  subject. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  reader  can  have  no  better  commentary  on  con¬ 
siderable  portions  of  the  Bible  than  such  a  geographical  and  historical 
handbook  as  this  is;  while  the  accuracy  cf  the  geographical  references  in 
the  Bible  as  they  are  brought  out  in  this  careful  discussion  can  but  serve 
greatly  to  increase  one’s  faith  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  record;  for  though, 
as  the  author  remarks,  geographical  accuracy  is  not  positive  proof  of  his¬ 
torical  accuracy,  it  does  furnish  an  important  line  of  conhrmatory  evi¬ 
dence.  With  reference  to  Deuteronomy  and  the  prophets,  for  example, 
our  author  writes: — 

“  To  whatever  date  we  assign  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  no  one  w'ho 
knows  the  physical  constitution  of  Palestine,  and  her  relation  to  the  great 
desert,  can  fail  to  feel  the  essential  truthfulness  of  the  conception,  which 
rules  in  that  book,  of  Israel’s  entrance  into  the  land  as  at  once  a  rise  in 
civilisation  from  the  nomadic  to  the  agricultural  stage  of  life,  and  a 
fall  in  religion  from  a  faith  which  the  desert  kept  simple  to  the  rank  and 
sensuous  polytheism  that  w’as  provoked  by  the  natural  variety  of  the  Par¬ 
adise  west  of  Jonlan”  (p.  iii). 

The  bearing  of  these  discussions  upon  certain  critical  questions  con¬ 
cerning  the  New  Testament  is  thus  stated  by  the  author: — 

“  .  .  .  Take  the  case  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  has  been  held  that 
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the  writer  could  not  have  been  a  native  of  Palestine,  because  of  certain 
errors  that  are  alleged  to  occur  in  his  description  of  places.  I  have  shown 
in  a  chapter  on  the  Question  of  Sychar,  that  this  opinion  finds  no  support 
in  the  passage  most  loudly  quoted  in  its  defence.  And,  again,  the  silence 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  concerning  cities  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  like 
Tiberias  and  Taricheae,  which  became  known  all  over  the  Roman  world 
in  the  next  generation,  and  their  mention  of  places  not  so  known,  has  a 
certain  weight  in  the  argument  for  the  early  date  of  the  Gospels,  and  for 
the  authorship  of  these  by  contemporaries  of  Christ’s  ministry”  (p.  no). 

A  perusal  of  this  volume  can  but  deepen  the  impression  that  the 
“land"  and  the  “book  ”  are  alike  providential  preparations  and  fitted  to 
each  other.  There  was  a  Providence  no  less  in  preparing  the  field  for 
the  display  of  the  sacred  history  of  the  Jews  than  in  directing  the  forces 
of  actual  history  when  the  time  for  their  display  had  arrived.  In  the 
words  of  Carl  Ritter,  “Nature  and  the  course  of  history  show  that  here 
from  the  beginning  onwards  there  cannot  be  talk  of  any  chance.” 


The  Problem  of  Religious  Progress.  Hy  Daniel  Dorchester,  D.D, 

Revised  edition,  with  new  tables  and  colored  diagrams.  New  York: 

Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts.  1895.  (Pp.  768. 

5^4X3'4).  5^2.75. 

Dr.  Dorchester’s  convenient  and  useful  volume  has  been  largely  re- 
w’ritten,  and  completely  revised  up  to  date.  In  its  present  form  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  best  handbook  which  has  ever  been  published  on  the  subject 
treated.  The  statistics  are  remarkably  varied  and  full,  are  arranged  in 
natural  order,  and  discussed  with  rare  wisdom.  No  better  answer  can  be 
given  to  pessimistic  views  concerning  the  world’s  progress  than  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  facts  themselves  whose  statement  comprises  the  body  of 
this  volume.  We  have  space  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  salient. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  signs  of  decadence  in  the  Christian 
forces  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  are  indubitable  evidences  of  its 
remarkable  rejuvenating  power.  This  appears  in  a  simple  statement  of 
the  facts  concerning  the  growth  of  the  evangelical  population  in  the 
United  States,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  increase  of  the  enrolled 
communicants  in  these  churches  between  1800  and  1890  was  more  than  13,- 
000,000,  representing  a  population  of  nearly  50,000,000.  But  the  total 
population  usually  classed  as  Christian  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century 
is  only  30,000,000.  The  actual  increase  of  enrolled  church  members  in 
the  United  states  during  the  first  nine  decades  of  this  century  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  total  Christian  population  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  figures  are  equally  encouraging  when  the  membership  in  the 
evangelical  churches  of  the  United  States  is  compared  both  with  that  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  with  the  non-Christian  population  of 
the  country.  In  1870  the  evangelical  population  was  a  little  over  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  the  Catholic  population  was  a  little  less 
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twelve  per  cent  of  the  whole;  in  iScp,  however,  the  evanjjelical  popula¬ 
tion  had  increased  to  seventy-seven  per  cent,  and  the  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion  to  a  little  over  thirteen  per  cent.  The  total  numbers  were,  in  1870, 
23,000,000  evangelical,  4,600,000  Roman  Catholic  pojtulation;  and  in  1890, 
48,000,000  evangelical,  and  8,500,000  Roman  Catholic.  The  actual  com¬ 
municants  in  the  evangelical  churches  have  increased  in  the  Cnited 
States  fourfold  during  the  last  forty  years.  These  figures  are  a  complete 
answer  to  the  current  statements  implying  that  evangelical  Protestant¬ 
ism  has  entered  ujion  a  period  of  decatlence. 

Nor  is  the  evidence  of  spiritual  vitality  any  less  encouraging.  The 
receipts  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  in  the  United  .States  have  in¬ 
creased  from  $8,000,000  in  the  fifth  decade  to  $40,000,000  in  the  ninth 
decade,  being  nearly  half  the  total  receipts  for  the  century.  'I'he  rate  of 
increase  of  expenditures  for  home  missions  is  still  larger.  The  progress 
of  foreign  missions  is  encouraging.  In  1892  there  were  52,000  native  la¬ 
borers  in  missionary  churches,  and  1,224,000  communicants,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  total  number  of  Christians  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century. 

In  minor  matters  it  is  cheering  to  learn  that  while  the  rate  of  wages 
is  now  twice  what  it  was  in  1840  the  cost  of  articles  of  ordinary  consump¬ 
tion  is  less  than  then,  and  that  the  consumpticui  of  distilled  liciuors  is 
only  about  one-third  as  much  per  capita  as  it  was  in  183c,  when  the  tem¬ 
perance  reformation  had  just  begun.  Hut  this  is  partly  offset  by  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  malt  liijuors  per  capita  has  increased  fourfold 
since  1840.  These,  however,  are  only  a  few  of  the  statistics  relatiiig  to 
subjects  which  are  discussed  by  the  author  in  all  their  bearings,  and  with 
reference  to  the  many  perils  and  responsibilities  of  the  hour.  Everyone 
should  read  and  study  them. 

Thk  Hook  ok  Danikl.  Hy  F.  \V.  Farrar,  I).  D.,  R.  S.,  late  Fellow 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  .Archdeacon  of  Westminster.  New 

York:  A.  C.  .Armstrong  «S:  Son.  1895.  (P[).  xii,  334.  5"sX3:^8.)  $1.50. 

This  volume  u]»on  Daniel  is  written  with  the  author’s  accustomed 
brilliancy  of  style  and  confidence  in  his  own  ojiinions,  and,  we  may  add, 
notably  displays  his  lack  of  judicial  (|ualities  in  the  treatment  of  con¬ 
flicting  evidence.  In  his  general  ojfinion  of  the  character  of  the  book  he 
agrees,  with  the  more  advanced  critics,  that  it  was  not  written  by  Daniel, 
but  by  an  unkmmn  author  about  four  hundred  years  later,  or  about  170 
1$.  c.  His  arguments  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book  are  based  upon 
alleged  historical  errors;  the  later  character  of  the  Hebrew  style;  the  use 
of  Greek  words  of  late  origin;  the  lack  of  references  to  the  book  before 
the  second  century  n.  C.;  the  position  of  the  book  in  the  Jewish  canon, 
not  with  the  Prophets,  but  with  the  “other  writings”;  the  late  character 
of  the  tloctrines  maintained,  especially  concerning  angels  and  the  resur¬ 
rection;  and  the  general  consent  of  critics. 
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Among  his  alleged  historical  mistakes  is  the  designation  of  Belshaz¬ 
zar  as  the  son  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  Dr.  Farrar  says  that  he  was  not  the 
son  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  Dr.  Farrar  falls  into  error  here  by  failing  to  re¬ 
member  the  extent  to  which  the  usage  of  the  word  “son  ’’  is  modified  by 
the  social  customs  of  the  people.  Belshazzar’s  mother  may  have  been  a 
daughter  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  term  may 
have  been  applicable  to  him  as  belonging  to  the  dynasty,  just  as  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Jeroboam  1.  are  called  his  sons  in  2  Chron.  xi.  14.  Dr.  Farrar 
also  affirms  that  there  was  no  king  Belshazzar,  whereas  the  monuments 
show  that  Nabtuiidus  did  make  Belshazzar  co-regent  with  'aim;  thus  ex¬ 
plaining  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  ac¬ 
count.  Again,  Dr.  Farrar  declares  without  reservation,  that  “  there  was 
no  deportation  in  the  third  reign  of  jehoiachim  ’’  (p.  1 13).  This  is  a  state¬ 
ment  without  evidence,  except  of  a  negative  sort.  The  passage  of  Bero- 
sus  (juoted  by  Josephus  in  confirmation  is  simi)ly  declared  to  be  not  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  so  on  with  statement  after  statement  which  can  be  met  by 
counter-statements  upon  etjually  good  authority. 

The  dogmatic  character  of  his  assertions  is  what  misleads.  Dr.  Far¬ 
rar  thinks,  or  rather  knows,  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  a  writer 
four  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Nebuchadrezzar  to  reproduce  cor¬ 
rectly  the  scenes  of  that  earlier  period,  and  to  clothe  it  in  true  Babylon¬ 
ish  costume.  On  the  contrary,  the  Book  of  Tobit,  written  in  the  later 
times,  and  laying  its  scene  in  the  same  period  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  falls 
into  errors  of  almost  every  description,  and  illustrates  the  hazard  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  write  about  scenes  with  which  one  is  not  familiar. 

Dr.  Farrar  that  one  at  least  of  the  Greek  names  of  musical 

instruments  is  of  late  origin.  We  should  like  to  know  how  he  knows  it, 
when  there  is  such  a  large  amount  of  ignorance  concerning  the  inter¬ 
course  between  Greece  and  Babylonia,  and,  we  may  add,  concerning  the 
names  of  instruments  current  among  the  Greeks  of  that  peritxl.  Recent 
discoveries  have  brought  to  light  many  relics  of  the  Greek  colonies  which 
were  encouraged  by  Pharaoh  to  settle  at  Tahpahanes,  on  the  eastern  bor¬ 
der  of  Egypt,  where  they  had  constant  communication  with  the  Jews. 
The  Greek  word  symphonia  is  etymologically  descriptive  of  the  double 
reed  pipe  in  use  from  time  immemorial  among  the  boatmen  of  the  Nile. 
The  reference  to  these  instruments  with  Greek  names  in  Daniel  occurs 
just  after  the  return  of  Nebuchadrezzar  from  the  coiKjuest  of  this  portion 
of  Egypt.  To  assert  that  there  was  no  such  Greek  word  current  among 
the  jieople  at  that  time,  because  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  print  until 
a  later  period,  is  pure  dogmatism,  and  betrays  in  the  writer  a  logical  de¬ 
fect  that  throws  suspicion  upon  his  good  judgment  throughout  the  whole 
discussion.  Dr.  Fairar  must  be  omniscient  to  justify  the  confidence  with 
which  he  makes  this  and  many  other  assertions  which  he  would  have 
pass  for  conclusive  arguments. 

In  this  instance,  and  many  others,  we  might  properly  apply  to  the 
VOL.  LII.  NO.  207.  13 
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author  one  of  the  elej?ant  phrases  which  he  freely  applies  to  others,  and 
say  of  the  hook  that  it  is  “oneof  those  slovenly  treatises  which  onlyserve 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant”  (p.  89).  Or  we  might  call  it, 
in  the  author’s  words  again,  “one  of  the  tortuous  subterfuges  and  wild  as¬ 
sertions”  characteristic  of  “the  mere  bluster  of  impotent  odium  theolocr- 
icum,”  in  this  case  ac^nosticum.  Or,  to  use  his  own  words  again,  we  might 
call  it  “historical  and  literary  assumption  which  can  no  longer  be  main¬ 
tained  except  by  preferring  the  flimsiest  hypotheses  to  the  most  certain 
facts”  (p.  42). 

How  free  the  author  is  himself  from  hypothesis  is  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  i)assage,  in  which  it  appears  that  his  opinion  upon  this  subject 
was  formed  not  from  specific  study  of  the  facts  in  hand,  but  at  an  early 
perioii  of  his  investigations.  “  My  own  conviction  has  long  been  that  in 
these  Ifagjicidot/i,  in  which  Jewish  literature  delighted  in  the  prae-Chris- 
tian  era,  and  which  continued  to  be  written  even  till  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  was  not  the  least  pretence  or  desire  to  deceive  at  all.  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  put  forth  as  moral  legends— as  avowed  fiction  nobly 
used  for  the  purposes  of  religious  teaching  and  encouragement.  In  ages 
of  ignorance,  in  which  no  such  thing  as  literary  criticism  existed,  a  pop¬ 
ular  llag^adoth  might  soon  come  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  just  as  the 
Homeric  lays  were  among  the  Greeks,  or  just  as  Defoe’s  story  of  the 
Plague  of  Lontltm  was  taken  for  literal  history  by  many  readers  even  in 
the  seventeenth  century”  (jip.  42,  43). 

Thk  Mkssiah  of  TiiK  .Vi'osTLES.  By  Charles  Augustus  Ilriggs,  I). D.. 

Kflwanl  Robinson  I’rofessor  of  Biblical  Theology  in  the  Union  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,  New  V«)rk.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1895.  {l*p.  XV,  562.  S3.00. 

In  this  ample  and  learned  volume.  Professor  Briggs  fitly  concludes 
for  the  present  the  series  of  investigations  begun  in  his  “  Messianic  Pro¬ 
phecy  ”  and  continued  in  the  “Messiah  of  the  Gospels.”  He  purposes, 
however,  in  the  future,  if  life  and  health  are  given  him,  to  continue  the 
series,  with  volumes  on  “  The  Messiah  of  the  Church’’  and  “The  Mes¬ 
siah  of  the  Theologians.” 

With  the  general  conceptions  of  the  Messiah  presented  both  in  this 
and  the  preceding  volume  we  have  little  occasion  to  find  fault.  They 
are  noble  concei)tions,  and  the  author  has  in  the  main  caught  the  true 
spirit  of  the  sacred  writers,  ajul  presented  his  theme  in  an  inspiring  man¬ 
ner.  But  with  this,  as  with  other  of  the  Professor’s  publications,  there  is 
good  reason  to  find  fault  with  the  freciuent  extrajudicial  opinions  to 
which  he  gives  expression  with  a  confidence  not  at  all  warranted  by  the 
facts. 

Dr.  Briggs  finds  it  in  his  way  to  express  incidentally  his  opinion  upon 
a  great  number  of  questions  respecting  New  Testament  criticism,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  the  confidence  with  which  he  indorses  some  of  the 
latest  speculations  of  the  latest  New  Testament  critics  somewhat  lowers 
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one’s  estimate  of  the  similarly  confident  pronun’ciamentos  heretofore 
uttered  respecting  questions  of  Old  Testament  criticism.  For  example, 
Dr.  Briggs  thinks  that  the  prologue  to  the  fourth  Gospel  was  prefixed  to 
it  as  an  afterthought  by  the  author  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  (p.  497); 
and,  while  believing  that  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of 
John’s  being  its  author,  confesses  that  to  his  mind  “the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  Johannean  authorship  have  not  been  entirely  removed  ’’  (p. 
462).  But  of  the  Apocalypse  he  is  more  confident,  maintaining,  with 
Spitta  and  Vdlter,  that  it  is  a  composite  document,  which  was  finally 
edited  by  the  addition  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  perhaps  as 
late  as  130  A.  i). 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  however,  that  in  respect  to  Second  Peter  the 
latest  turn  of  the  kaleidoscope  is  favorable  to  its  apostolic  origin.  The 
same  Spitta,  who  has  so  effectually  remanded  the  Apocalypse  to  the  list 
of  composite  works,  “has  recently,  with  great  ability,  defended  its  [Sec¬ 
ond  Peter’s]  authenticity,  and  as  it  seems  to  me  [Briggs]  with  consider¬ 
able  success  ’’  (p.  44). 

Of  Christ’s  descent  to  Hades,  Dr.  Briggs  has  a  clearly  defined  opin¬ 
ion,  remarking  that  it  “evidently  made  a  great  change  in  the  abode  of 
the  dead  for  men  and  angels.  He  redeemed  some  from  Hades,  and  took 
them  with  him  in  his  ascent  to  heaven.  During  his  redemptive  reign,  for 
purposes  of  discipline  and  judgment,  he  summons  evil  spirits  and  devils 
from  Hades,  and  imprisons  them  again  at  his  pleasure’’  (p.  532).  Again, 
commenting  on  i  Peter  iii.  19,  Dr.  Briggs  not  only  knows  that  this  preach¬ 
ing  took  place  in  Hades,  but  that  it  was  successful  in  converting  not  only 
the  antediluvians,  to  whom  it  was  directly  atldressed,  but  others  also.  It 
was  surely  not  in  vain;  “for  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  more  than  any  other 
preaching,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  even  for  the  worst  of  men  ” 
(p.  56).  Why,  then,  were  not  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  converted? 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Briggs  has  no  use  for  the  doctrine  of  the  mi¬ 
raculous  conception.  According  to  him,  “  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  incarnation  in  the  theology  of  the  apostles  was  constructed 
without  any  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  virgin-birth.  The  vir¬ 
gin-birth  cannot  therefore  be  essential  to  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation. 
That  cannot  be  an  essential  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  which  seems 
to  be  unknown  to  the  apostles  and  which  finds  no  expression  in  the  the¬ 
ology  of  Peter,  James,  Paul,  and  John”  (p.  523).  But  in  the  Epistles 
there  is  silence  respecting  all  the  miracles  except  the  resurrection.  Does 
Dr.  Briggs  reject  them? 

It  is  by  repeated  unguarded  statements  and  insinuations  like  these 
that  Dr.  Briggs  is  misrepresenting  himself  and  strengthening  prejudices 
that  are  already  stronger  than  they  ought  to  be.  We  think,  for  example, 
that  Dr.  Briggs  believes  in  the  genuineness  of  First  and  Second  Timothy 
and  of  Titus,  but,  after  what  he  has  said  of  the  doubtfulness  of  Paul’s  au¬ 
thorship  of  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  just  how  much 
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he  means  by  saying,  “If  these  betray  a  later  Paulinisin,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  (lisfmted  as  to  their  geniihieness,  still  more  is  this  the  case  with  the 
Pastoral  K|)istles"  (p.  225);  especially  when  we  read  later  that,  in  the 
author’s  opinion,  “'I’he  book  [Apocalypse]  is  no  more  inspired  or  canon¬ 
ical  if  the  apostle  wrote  it  than  if  J(tlm  Mark  wrote  it,  or  the  so-called 
presbyter  John,  or  any  other  John,  or  any  other  person.  The  prophets  of 
the  apostolic  age  were  no  less  inspired  and  authoritative  in  their  utter¬ 
ances  than  the  apt»stles,  and  the  most  of  these,  like  their  brethren  in  the 
Old  Testament,  have  not  left  their  names  to  history.  The  Church  has  rec¬ 
ognized  the  Apocalypse  :is  a  holy  book  of  God  because  of  its  holy  contents, 
and  in  her  judgment  of  it  the  Church  has  made  no  error  ’’  (p.  303), — a  po¬ 
sition  not  far  from  that  of  the  High  Church  party  among  the  Episcopal¬ 
ians. 

E.kkgktisch-homiletisches  Hanohuch  zum  Evangelism  des  .Mat- 

TiiAi's.  Von  1).  Robert  Kvibel,  ord.  Pr»)fessor  der  Theologie  in  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Nbrdlingen:  C.  H.  Ueck’sche  Vtrlagsbuchhaiidlung.  i88g. 

(Pp.  xii,  544.)  8M. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  provide  for  the  preacher  a  complete  crit¬ 
ical  commentary  upon  the  Greek  text  of  Matthew  which  shall  at  the 
same  time  affonl  homiletical  suggestions.  It  is  his  opinion  that  while 
critical  exegesis  should  always  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  furnish  prac¬ 
tically  useful  homiletical  material,  the  two  methods  of  treatment  should 
be  kept  distinct.  He  therefore  follows  the  critical  exegesis  of  each  sec¬ 
tion  with  a  separate  homiletical  treatment  of  the  same. 

The  author’s  standpoint  is  that  of  one  who  seeks  to  combine  an  or¬ 
thodox  belief  in  the  Hible  with  a  full  recognition  of  the  laws  of  critical 
investigation  (p.  iv).  He  entirely  discards  the  verbal-inspiration  theory. 
He  admits  that  in  minor  details  of  the  Gospels  the  authors  may  have 
made  mistakes,  Even  in  their  report  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  there  may 
be  errors,  in  the  sense  that  one  auth('r,  by  reason  of  his  individual  pecul¬ 
iarities,  may  have  so  overemphasized  some  feature  actually  contained  in 
a  discourse  of  Jesus  as  to  cause  a  misunderstanding  of  Jesus’  real  mean¬ 
ing.  Put  the  erroneous  impression  thus  occasioned  will  be  corrected  in 
other  Gospels  or  in  other  parts  of  the  same  Gospel  (p.  428);  for  Dr.  Kii- 
bel  constantly  falls  back  upon  the  general  assumi)tion  that  the  picture  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  sketched  in  the  Gospels  in  all  essential  features,  be 
true.  It  is  impossible  that  “God  the  Lord  can  have  left  to  the  world  a 
false  or  utterly  obscure,  ambiguous  picture  f>f  the  life  and  teaching  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ’’  (i>.  vi).  If  any  process  of  literary  criticism  reaches  re¬ 
sults  inconsistent  with  this  jirinciple,  the  process  is  by  that  fact  proved 
to  be  untrustworthy. 

Evidently  Dr.  Kiibel’s  position  among  critical  schools  depends  large¬ 
ly  ujwn  his  idea  of  what  Cf)nstitute  essential  features  in  the  Gospel  narra¬ 
tive.  This  is  learned  from  the  details  of  his  exegesis  which  show  that  he 
has  left  the  extreme  right  of  German  criticism,  and  is  cautiously  pro- 
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ceeding  toward  the  center.  He  (juite  fre<iuently  c<Mitrasts  his  own  views 
with  the  more  radical  views  of  Weiss. 

Probably  the  best  single  part  of  the  author’s  work  is  hisdiscussi«)n  of 
the  fundamental  thought  arid  purpose  of  the  (losjiel  ([>p.  3-15),  in  which 
he  forcibly  presents  its  unity  and  progress  of  thought.  A  translation  of 
this  section  appeared  in  the  Biblical  World  of  March  and  April,  181)3. 

His  argument  from  internal  evidence  for  the  apostolic  authorship  of 
the  Gospel  is  an  interesting  one.  It  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Gospel 
makes  upon  us  the  impression  of  such  spiritual  power  as  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  only  to  an  apostle  (p.  27).  Its  author’s  independent  treatment  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  like  that  of  Jesus  himself,  devout  and  yet  independent, 
free  from  rabbinical  allegorizing.  He  alters  its  words  freely  yet  never 
alters  its  sense  because  “the  .Spirit  of  God  who  gave  the  Ohl  Testament 
and  the  Spirit  of  him  who  fulfilled  it,  fully  inspires  and  guides  him”  (p. 
17).  This  same  independent  and  original  treatment  is  seen  in  his  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus.  Luke  is  simply  a  reproducer  of 
what  he  found  in  his  sources,  sometimes  not  daring  to  do  more  than  com¬ 
pile  disconnected  statements  of  Jesus  without  trying  to  combine  them 
into  unity,  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  is  “master  of  his  material,” 
working  it  over  into  a  connected  whole,  and  yet  presenting  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  Jesus  in  word  aiul  deed.  No  one  but  an  apostle  in  whom  the 
promises  of  John  xiv.  26  and  xvi.  13  had  been  fullllled,  could  use  such 
freedom  with  such  effect  (pp.  20,  27).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
tradition  that  thisi  ajiostolic  author  was  Matthew. 

Yet  .Matthew  used  sources.  He  had  not  oidy  his  f*wn  remembrance 
of  events  and  common  oral  tradition  but  also  written  sources.  Dr.  Ku- 
bel  accejjts  the  two  document  hypothesis,  one  of  the  documents  being  an 
original-.Mark  (which  our  .Mark  most  nearly  reproduces),  and  the  other 
a  Login  document  containing  comi)aratively  short,  l(M)sely  connected 
pieces  of  teaching  which  Luke  has  least  altered.  Both  ()f  these  were 
used  by  Matthew.  Matthew  was  also  probably  helped  by  an  amanuen¬ 
sis  who  took  some  liberties.  The  ideas  of  authorship  prevalent  then  were 
different  from  ours  and  did  not  prevent  friends  from  adding  or  changing 
w’here  the  interest  of  the  matter  described  seemed  to  demand  it.  Yet 
we  believe,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  that  God,  through  these  circumstances, 
has  secured  for  us  a  true  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus  (p.  34). 

The  Hebrew  Gospel  attributed  by  Papias  to  .Matthew,  was  a  transla¬ 
tion  or  free  working  over  »)f  our  (ireek  Gospel,  made  possibly  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  .Matthew  himself  (p.  33). 

Dr.  Kiibel’s  standpoint  is  well  illustrated  by  his  treatment  of  demo¬ 
niacal  possession  and  of  the  alleged  disagreements  between  the  Synop- 
tists  and  John  as  to  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  crucifixion  oc¬ 
curred.  He  believes  demoniacal  possession  to  have  been  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tual  firesence  of  demons  and  to  be  possible  to-day,  though  a[)parent  to 
no  such  extent  as  at  that  “critical  jmint  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
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flict  between  God  and  Belial.”  The  supper  which  Jesus  ate  with  his  dis¬ 
ciples  the  evening  before  his  crucifixion,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Kiibeban 
irregular  passover  meal,  eaten  one  evening  before  the  regular  time.  The 
synoptists  ikt  not  mention  this  irregularity,  but  speak  of  it  as  the  regular 
passover  su|>per,  because  they  had  forgotten  that  it  was  not.  John,  how¬ 
ever,  in  chapter  xiii.,  remembering  that  it  was  not  the  regular  paschal 
supper,  makes  no  allusion  to  its  paschal  character,  and  rightly  alludes  to 
the  regular  passover  as  occurring  after  the  crucifixion. 

One  feels  inclined  to  protest  against  the  use  of  any  “homiletical  com¬ 
mentary”  on  the  ground  that  it  greatly  weakens  the  preacher,  by  tem[)t- 
ing  him  to  neglect  close  exegetical  study,  and  by  really  furnishing  him 
with  sermon  outlines  which  he  ought  to  prepare  for  himself.  The  pres¬ 
ent  v(»lume  is  less  objectionable  than  some  of  the  sort  because  its  homi¬ 
letical  comments  are  really  the  fruit  of  critical  exegesis.  The  exegetical 
parts  and  the  critical  discussions  are  what  give  the  v'olume  its  value. 
They  are  the  product  of  a  spirit  both  scholarly  and  devout,  and  represent 
an  effort  to  adopt  some  of  the  newer  critical  views  without  at  all  abating 
the  reverence  of  that  traditional  “  Bibelglauben  ”  to  which  the  author  so 
ofteTi  alludes.  It  is  certainly  a  useful  protest  against  an  extremely  rad¬ 
ical  criticism  which  refuses  to  see  unity  in  any  of  the  synoptical  Gospels 
and  so  shreds  them  as  to  leave  no  trustworthy  account  of  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus. 

\  criticism  to  which  the  book  as  a  whole  is  liable,  is  that  it  too  much 
neglects  the  contemporaneous  thought  and  life  of  the  first  century,  the 
"Jewish  background”  upon  which  Professor  Schnedermann  and  others 
have  for  some  years  been  placing  so  much  emphasis. 


An  Introduction  to  thi:  Study  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
By  J.  M.  Stifler,  I).  I).,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  Cro- 
zer  Theological  Seminary,  New  York.  Chicago  and  d'oronto:  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Kevell  Co.  1892.  (Pp.  vi,  2S7.  5  i'C25. 

As  the  author  explains  in  the  preface,  this  book  is  not  an  introduc¬ 
tion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  consider 
questions  of  authorship,  time  and  place  of  writing,  or  integrity  of  the  com- 
positii'ii.  It  is  an  effort  “to  trace  out  the  course  of  thought,”  showii  g 
why  Luke  made  such  selection  of  material  as  is  here  presented,  and  what 
he  meant  to  teach  by  it.  In  accordance  with  this  purpose  the  steps  in 
the  emancipation  of  Christianity  from  Judaism,  as  narrated  by  Luke,  are 
clearly  brought  out.  It  is  an  outline  of  Acts  considerably  amplified,  and 
with  some  application  of  its  truths  to  present-day  situations;  as  when,  for 
instance,  on  page  47,  those  who  try  to  gain  reitutation  by  preaching  other 
men’s  sermons,  are  warned  by  the  fate  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

The  book  evidently  is  not,  and  does  not  purport  to  be,  the  work  of 
one  who,  by  prolonged  critical  study,  has  brought  himself  into  sympathy 
with  the  life  and  thought  of  the  first  century.  It  is  written  entirely  from 
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a  nineteenth  century  standpoint.  Occasionally  the  outline  will  appear 
to  some  to  rest  upon  a  fanciful  anti  artificial  exet^esis.  On  page  190, 
Paul’s  increased  activity  after  the  absorption  of  John’s  twelve  disciples 
into  the  church  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.)  is  said  to  be  a  duplication  of  Je¬ 
sus’ increased  activity  after  the  imprisonment  of  John  (.Mark  i.  14).  Or 
again,  on  page  268,  regarding  the  miracles  performed  by  Paul  on  the  is¬ 
land  of  Melita,  it  is  said  to  be  “a  token  of  the  fall  of  Israel  that  from  the 
restoration  of  Eutychus  to  life  (xx.)  until  this  hour,  or  from  the  moment 
that  Paul  turned  his  face,  more  than  two  years  before,  toward  Jerusalem, 
until  now  when  he  is  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  divine  energy  could  not 
show  itself.  It  is  given  again  on  Roman  soil.” 

The  book  will  be  of  value,  especially  to  those  in  training-classes  and 
Sunday-schools  who  wish  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Acts  before  beginning  to 
study  it  in  detail. 

Luther  Halsey  Gulick:  Missionary  in  Hawaii,  Micronesia,  Japan, 

and  China.  Ily  Frances  Gulick  Jewett.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Con¬ 
gregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  1895.  (Pp.  314. 

In  this  biography  of  her  father,  Mrs.  Jewett  has  written  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  volumes  that  have  appeared  for  a  long 
while.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  was  born  of  missionary  parents  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twelve,  received  his 
general,  theological,  and  medical  education  under  the  loving  care  of 
friends  and  relatives,  and  returned  with  his  cultivated  wife  in  1851,  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  missionary  work  in  the  Micronesian  Islands.  Two 
years  after  his  arrival  an  epidemic  of  small  pox  occurred  upon  the  islands, 
which  tested  to  the  utmost  both  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  the  med¬ 
ical  missionary.  In  the  absence  of  fresh  vaccine  material.  Dr.  Gulick 
first  inoculated  himself  with  small  pox  and  suffered  it  to  have  its  course, 
in  the  meantime  isolating  himself  from  his  family,  and  then  inoculated 
as  many  of  the  natives  as  were  willing  to  trust  themselves  to  his  skill, 
and  as  he  was  able  to  provide  for.  The  horrors  of  those  months  of  isolation 
with  this  plague  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  but  they  were  safely  passed, 
ami  the  confidence  of  the  people  was  so  completely  won  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  missionaries  was  thereafter  heard  with  gladness,  and  a  great 
moral  change  immediately  followed.  But  five  thousand  of  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  had  been  carried  away  by  the  plague. 

After  ten  years  Dr.  Gulick  returned  to  the  United  States  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  year  or  more  his  story  of  missionary  work  thrilled  the 
churches  like  a  message  from  the  other  world.  Owing  to  the  health  of 
his  family  it  was  not  thought  best  for  him  to  go  back  to  Micronesia,  and 
his  general  capacity  for  organization  led  to  his  appointment  to  have  gen¬ 
eral  charge  of  missionary  affairs  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  1870,  when  the  change  of  policy  there  set  him  free  for  other 
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work.  For  two  years  he  was  sent  to  the  papal  lands  in  Europe  to  inaug¬ 
urate  the  experiments  of  the  American  IJoartl  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  to 
make  investigations  into  the  conditions  of  the  missions  in  Tuikey.  From 
1876  to  i88(;  he  had  charge  of  the  work  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in 
China,  which  was  prosecuted  with  remarkable  energy,  252,000  copies  of 
the  Bible  having  been  distributed  in  the  single  year  1887. 

If  any  one  is  inclined  to  fear  that  the  primitive  spirit  of  Christian 
heroism  is  dying  out  in  these  later  centuries  there  is  nt)  better  corrective 
than  to  read  the  simple  but  charmingly-told  story  of  this  book. 


The  Religions  oe  Jaeax,  from  the  Dawn  of  History  to  the  Era  of 
Meiji.  By  William  Elliot  Grifilis,  D.  1).,  formerly  of  the  Imperial 
University  of  'I'okio;  author  of  “  I'lie  Mikado’s  Empire  ”  and  “Corea, 
the  Hermit  Nation”;  late  Lecturer  on  the  Morse  Foundation  in 
Union  Theological  .Seminary  in  New  York.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1895.  (Bp.  xxi,  457.  5J^x3^4.)  S2.00. 

The  rapidity  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  Japanese  Empire  makes 
this  volume  of  Dr.  Griffis  most  important  and  timely.  The  author’s  res¬ 
idence  in  Japan  and  his  general  studies  in  Japanese  history  and  social 
conditions  enable  him  to  write  with  an  authority  ujjon  the  subject  which 
few  i)ossess.  The  author’s  sympathy  with  the  Japanese  is  also  above 
question.  Still  it  would  be  difficult  anywhere  to  find  a  more  serious  ar¬ 
raignment  of  heathen  religions  than  this  volume  presents.  Polytheism 
and  its  degrading  accompaniments  exhibit  themselves  on  every  page. 
Pantheism  is  seen  to  be  everywhere  the  fruitful  parent  of  animism  or 
chamanism,  fetichism  and  phallicism.  Of  the  latter  the  author  says  that 
the  efforts  of  the  gtivernment  in  1872  to  abolish  it  have  been  so  far  suc¬ 
cessful  in  hiding  its  emblems  from  public  view  that  recent  scholars  and 
investigators  have  scarcely  suspected  its  universality.  Previous  to  that 
time  the  degrading  emblems  were  everywhere  visible  along  the  roads 
and  in  the  religious  procession.  “To  the  enlightened  Buddhist,  Confu- 
cian,  and  even  the  modern  Shintoist  the  phallus-worshipper  is  a  ‘heathen,’ 
a  ‘pagan,’  and  yet  he  still  practises  his  faith  and  rites;  .  .  .  the  Eastern 
Asiatic  mind  runs  to  pantheism  as  surely  as  the  body  of  fiesh  and  blood 
seeks  food  ”  (pp.  29,  30). 

After  reading  the  really  powerful  arraignment  of  Japanese  heathen¬ 
ism  which  appears  in  the  body  of  this  volume,  one  is  the  more  surprised 
at  a  i)aragraph  in  the  jireface  which,  on  the  authority  of  Principal  Fair- 
bairn,  affirms,  that  “  what  we  call  superstition  in  the  savage  is  not  super¬ 
stition  in  him.  .  .  .  Between  fetichism  and  Christian  faith  there  is  a  great 
distance  but  a  great  affinity — the  recognition  of  a  supra-sensible  life”  (p, 
xiii).  In  illustration  of  this.  Dr.  Griffis  remarks: — 

“  I  write  in  sight  of  beautiful  Lake  Cayuga,  on  the  fertile  and  sloping 
sht>res  of  which  in  old  time  the  Iroquois  Indian  confessed  the  mysteries 
of  life.  Having  planted  his  corn,  he  made  his  pregnant  squaw  walk 
round  the  seed  bed  in  hope  of  receiving  from  the  Source  of  life  increased 
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blessing  and  sustenance  for  body  and  mind.  Between  such  a  truly  relig¬ 
ious  act  of  the  savage,  and  that  of  the  Christian  sage,  Joseph  Henry,  who 
uncovered  his  head  while  investigating  electro-magnetism  to  ‘ask  God  a 
question,’  or  that  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  who  sent  as  his  first  telegraphic 
message  ‘What  hath  God  wrought,’  I  see  no  essential  difference.  All 
three  were  acts  of  faith  and  acknowledgment  of  a  power  greater  than 
man.  Religion  is  one,  though  religions  are  many”  (p.  xii). 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  essential  errors  of  this  remark 
are  amply  refuted  in  the  pages  of  the  book  itself. 

Outlines  of  Christian  Theology.  By  Rev.  Cornelius  Walker,  D. 
I).,  I’rofessor  of  .Systematic  Divinity  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Virginia.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  iSq4.  (Pp.  256.  6j4^x3|4  ) 

This  modest  volume  contains  the  clear  and  concise  statement  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  which  are  generally  accepted  as  the  basis  of  our  re¬ 
ligious  life  and  the  mainspring  of  our  religious  activities.  Such  a  com¬ 
prehensive  statement  is  really  the  best  defense  of  the  doctrines  them¬ 
selves.  There  are  twenty-two  chapters,  appended  to  each  of  which  there 
is  a  list  of  six  or  eight  of  the  most  important  and  acceptable  treatises  to 
be  consulted  for  fuller  information.  The  judiciousness  of  the  author’s 
treatment  appears  in  a  single  quotation.  Speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  or¬ 
iginal  sin,  which  represents  infants  as  criminal  participants  in  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  under  its  divine  sentence  of  doom,  the  author  discusses  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  in  the  following  manner: — 

‘‘This,  very  naturally,  led  to  the  sacramental  remedy.  For  dying 
infants  there  could  be  no  other.  The  sin  and  its  doom,  criminally  in¬ 
curred,  not  by  their  own  act,  was,  in  the  same  manner,  without  their  act 
or  knowledge,  removed.  And,  as  one  sacrament  thus  became  debased 
from  its  original  high  moral  and  spiritual  significance  into  a  mere  fetich, 
so  in  due  time,  the  other  came  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  of  similar 
character.  Where  sin  is  looked  upon  as  a  physical  thing,  it  will  be 
treated,  and  its  cure  sought  with  physical  remedies”  (p.  156). 

We  trust  the  book  will  have  a  wide  circulation. 

Introduction  TO  THE  Study  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  together  with 
an  Interlinear  Literal  Translation  of  the  Greek  Text  of  Stephens, 
1550,  with  the  .A.uthorized  Version  conveniently  presented  in  the  .Mar¬ 
gins  for  Ready  Reference,  and  with  the  X’arious  Readings  of  the  ed¬ 
itions  of  Elzevir,  1624,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles, 
Alford,  and  VV'ordsworth.  By  J.  P.  MacLean,  Ph.  D.  Cincinnati: 
The  Robert  Clarke  Co.  iS(;5.  (Pp.  x,  240.  61^x4.)  $1.50. 

Mr.  MacLean  has  done  a  good  service  in  presenting  in  so  short  com¬ 
pass  and  in  so  clear  a  manner  the  main  considerations  which  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  full  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  the  book.  The  volume  is  a  safe  and  very  convenient 
guide  to  the  study  of  the  subject.  Its  merits  are  such  that  they  should 
secure  for  it  a  large  sale. 
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Monasticism:  Its  Ideals  and  its  History.  A  lecture  by  Adolf  Harnack, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin, 
Translated  by  Rev.  Charles  R.  Gillett,  A.  M.,  Librarian  of  Union 
Theological  .Seminary  in  New  York.  With  a  Preface  by  Rev.  Ar¬ 
thur  C.  McGiffert,  D,  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Union  Theo- 
l(»gical  Seminary.  New  York:  Christian  Literature  Co.  liigS.  (Pp. 
iii,  87.  5^x2^.)  50  cents. 

In  this  translation  of  Mr.  Gillett,  the  reader  will  find  a  very  clear, 
concise,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  developments  of  the  mo¬ 
nastic  orders  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches.  It  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  anywhere  else  to  find  so  much  upon  the  subject  so  well  said  and  in 
so  little  space. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  General  Ed¬ 
itor  for  the  Old  Testament:  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  U.  D.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  The  Ttook  of  Psalms.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.  D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  Books  II.  and  III.  Psalms 
xlii.-lxxxix.  (Pp.  Ixxix,  333.  $1,00. 

The  Expositor’s  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M. 
A.,  LL.  D.,  Editor  of  The  Expositor.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong 
&  Son.  1895.  ^>1.50  per  volume.  The  Book  of  Ezekiel.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Skinner,  M.  A.  (Pp  xi,  499.  6j^x3J^.) 

The  Essential  Man:  A  Monograph  on  Personal  Immortality  in  the 
Light  of  Reason.  By  George  Croswell  Cressey,  Ph.  U ,  author  of 
Essays  on  “The  Philosophy  of  Religion,”  “Mental  Evolution,”  etc. 
Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis.  1895.  (Pp.  84.  4J4fx2j^.)  75  cents. 

Qualifications  for  Ministerial  Power.  The  Carew  Lectures  for 
1895.  By  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.  D.,  author  of  “  Into  His  Mar¬ 
vellous  Light,”  “Does  God  send  Trouble?”  etc.  Hartford:  Hart¬ 
ford  Seminary  Press.  1895.  (Pp.  241.  5>^x3J^.)  $1.50. 

The  Children,  the  Church,  and  the  Communion.  Two  Simple 
Messages  to  Children  from  one  who  loves  them  and  wants  them  to 
love  the  House  of  God  and  the  Table  of  Christ.  By  Charles  Cuth¬ 
bert  Hall,  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1895.  (Pp. 
55.  5x2 J<.)  75  cents. 

Christ  and  the  Church.  Essays  concerning  the  Church  and  the  Uni¬ 
fication  of  Christendom.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Amory 
H.  Bradford,  D.  D.  New  York  and  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.  1895.  (Pp.  321.  6x3J4.) 

Thirty  Years’  Work  in  the  Holy  Land.  A  Record  and  a  Summary. 
1865-95.  New  and  revised  edition.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1895.  (Pp.,256.  5J4X3J4.)  $1.50. 

The  United  Church  of  the  United  States.  By  Charles  Woodrufif 
Shields,  Professor  in  Princeton  Seminary.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1895.  (Pp.  xi,  285.  6jix3^.)  $2.50. 
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Abraham  Kuyper  (Calvinism :  The  Origin  and  Safeguard  of  Our 
Constitutional  Liberties')  was  born  at  Maasluis,  Holland,  Oct.  2g,  1837; 
was  educated  at  Leyden;  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Sept.  20, 1863,  and  began  his  ministry,  Aug.  7, 1863.  He  has  since  become 
the  zealous  leader  in  the  great  evangelical  revival  of  the  Old  Faith  in 
the  Church  of  the  Netherlands.  The  founding  of  the  Free  University  at 
Amsterdam  upon  the  Bible  as  its  basis  for  every  department  of  study,  is 
one  of  several  of  his  achievements.  Politically,  his  strength  is  the  tower 
of  safety  of  the  anti-revolutionists,  whose  principles  he  so  ably  formu¬ 
lated  in  "Our  Program.”  As  editor  of  the  Heraut  he  is  the  w'eekly  vis¬ 
itor  and  much-loved  teacher  in  holy  things,  alike  to  the  learned  and  to 
the  unlearned  lovers  of  the  simple  story  of  the  Cross,  while  through 
the  columns  of  the  secular  dailies  he  is  the  untiring  advocate  of  honor 
and  honesty  according  to  highest  standards  among  all  classes.  He  is  an 
indefatigable  worker,  abundantly  shown  in  the  voluminousness  of  his 
writings,  which  are  widely  published,  and  fairly  gormandized  by  those 
who  like  them  at  all.  His  latest  work,  “  Encyclopedia  of  Holy  Theology,” 
is  in  all  probability  his  most  monumental.  It  was  published  in  the  early 
summer  of  1894,  and  its  translation  into  English  is  in  the  hands  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  G.  Vos,  of  Princeton. 

Lucien  Calvin  Warner  (The  Relations  of  Capital  and  Labor), 
born  in  Cuyler,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1841,  was  graduated  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1865,  and  the  New  York  Medical  College  in  1867.  He  practiced  med¬ 
icine  and  lectured  with  his  brother  until  the  year  1875,  when  they  founded 
a  manufacturing  business  which  has  since  assumed  very  large  propor¬ 
tions.  A  few  years  ago,  in  connection  with  this,  they  erected  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  the  Seaside  Institute,  to  be  used  by  workingwomen  as  a  club 
house,  with  opportunities  for  rest,  recreaticn,  and  culture.  Dr.  Warner 
was  for  a  time  the  president  of  the  Hamilton  Bank  of  New  York  City. 
A  large  part  of  his  time  is  devoted  td  philanthropic  work  not  only  in 
New  Yorlt  City,  which  has  been  his  home  since  1875,  but  in  connection 
with  numerous  organizations  throughout  the  country.  He  is  a  man  of 
wide  business  experience,  of  fine  commercial  instincts  that  have  given 
him  such  a  reputation  in  business  circles  that  his  name  is  connected  only 
with  the  most  successful  enterprises,  and  he  adds  moreover  such  schol¬ 
arly  tastes  that  his  writings  have  merit  for  their  manner  no  less  than  for 
their  matter. 

Thos.  Stoughton  Potwin  (Ideas  of  the  Future  Life  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch)  was  born  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  April  4,  1829,  of  Huguenot 
(Poitevin)  and  Pilgrim  ancestry.  On  the  side  of  his  mother  (Sarah 
Stoughton)  he  is  in  a  direct  line  trom  Elder  Brewster  of  the  Mayflower. 
He  prepared  for  college  in  Monson,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Yale  with  first 
honors  in  1851,  was  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek  in  Beloit  Gfllege,  1851-53, 
tutor  in  Yale  in  the  same  departments,  1854-58;  studied  theology  at  East 
Windsor  and  New  Haven;  was  settled  in  Congregational  ministry  in 
Franklin,  N.  Y.,  1860-67.  Being  compelled  to  relinq-uish  the  pastorate 
by  failure  of  health,  he  subsequently  became  superintendent  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Orphan  Asylum  in  which  he  continued  twelve  years.  In  recent 
years  his  attention  has  been  chiefly  given  to  historical  and  critical  studies. 
In  1886  he  published  a  study  of  Conditional  Immortality,  entitled  "The 
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